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Bureau of Standards Director 


Tells Representatives of 
15 Countries World 
Looks to Them. 


. 


An “era of great accomplishments” in 
improvement of foods and fuels, and 
elimination of industrial waste, through 
chemical research was forecast by Dr. 
George H. Burgess, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, in welcoming the In- 
ternational Union. of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, which opened its seventh an- 
nual conference in Washington on Sep- 


tember 13. 
Delegates also were told that a pro- 


| hand satchel, 


| 


i naped by 
| som, 


| ico City. 


Radio | Wave Length | 


Bureau of Standards Says 
Change in Sending Appa- 
atus Is Unnecessary. 


A radio inspector of the United States | 
Department of Commerce may walk into 
one of the 533 broadcasting stations, re- 
move the cover from a small walnut | 
box, and soon reliably inform the station 
manager that he is producing whistles 
in thousands, if not millions, of radio re- 
ceiving sets, stated Government radio | 
engineers. This means that, by virtue | 
of an invention of the Radio Labora- | 
tory of the Bureau of Standards, the | 

radio inspectors of the United | 
States can instantly check the assigned | 
wave length of a broadcasting station 
without changing the tranmitting appa- 
ratus, it was pointed out. 

Like the family physician with his 
this doctor of radio ills | 
earries his instruments of diagnosis in | 
2.) 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 


American Is Kidnaped 
By Bandits in Mexico 


Jacob Rosentnal, of New York, an 
American traveling in Mexico, was kid- 
bandits and is held for ran- 
according to advices, September | 
13, to the Department of State from 
the American charge d’affaires in Mex- 
Urgent representations have 


| been made to the Mexican Government. 


between Mexico City 


posal is under consideration to organize | 


an international congress of pure and 
applied sciences, and that another pro- 
posal is being considered to revise the 
statutes of the present Union. 


these projects, it was declared, are be- 


| laski, former chief of the secret service 


The kidnaping occurred on the road 
and Cuernavaca, 
the same road upon which A. Bruce Bie- | 


; of the Department of Justice was kid- , 


Both | 


fore the council of the Union, which will | 


report on them later. 
Fifteen Nations Represented. 
Delegates to the conference 
chemists representing Belgium, Canada, 


include | 


naped four years ago. 


niles Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue. 


Dlr 


Chile, Denmark, Esthonia, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 


Poland, 
land, as well as the United States. 


officials of other scientific bodies. 


Dr. Marston Taylor Bogert, addressing 1} 
the delegates on behalf of the National 1 | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 


Mr. Davis Reviews 


Vaterways Traffic | 


Secretary of War Discusses 


Growing Importance of Sys- 
tem of Transportation. 


The increasing importance of water- 
Ways as routes for freight transporta- 
tion were pointed out in a letter written 
by Secretary Dwight F. Davis, of the De- 
partment of W ar, to the convention_of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 


tion. opening in Richmond, September 14. | 
Secretary Davis wrote that the status | 


tf waterways in the nation’s transporta- 
tion system can be gauged when it is 
noted that 477,500,000 tons of traffic, 
valued at $23,781,000,000, moved in 1925 
on the waterways of: the United States. 
of aon he said, more than 200,000.000 
tons, valued at about $3,800,000,000, 
end’ on rivers, canals and connecting 
waterways, while the total increase of 
traffic over that for 1924 was nearly 25,- 


000,000 tons and’ $1,000,000,000 in value. } 


Unable to Be Present. 
~*The Secretary of War had been 
his letter expressed his 
that he was obliged to forego the pleas- 
ure. His letter discussed the merits of 
waterways service in this country. 

He declared that improvement of 
waterways “is a subject in which I take 
deep interest. 

“The high standard of economy and 
efficiency that has been attained in the 
investigation of new projects. and in the 
actual work on improv ements,” he added, 

“is a matter of pride to me as head of 


the Department charged with responsi- | | 


bility for this work.” 
Mr. Davis pointed out that careful 
economic studies now are being made 


the basis of recommendations to Con- } || 


gress for waterway improvements. 

In the course of his letter, Secretary 
Davis reviewed the functions of the na- 
tion’s larger waterway projects, and 


Page 8, 


‘ 
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Butter Held in Cold Storage 
Increases ‘a aoe, 000 Lbs. 


Cold storage hoidings of creamery but- 


ter on September 1 showed an increase 


during August of only 7,060,000 pounds 


compared with trade estimates of an in; 


crease of 12,000,000 pounds and an in- 
crease during the previous month of 22,- 
000,000 pounds, according to the monthly 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
issued September 13. 

Holdings of frozen poultry increased 
during the month by 2,740,000 pounds 
compared with a decrease of nearly. a 
million pounds the month before. 

The full text of the report of cold 
storage holding wi'l he published in 

the issue of September 15. 


Roumania, Spain, and Switzer- | 
Fol- | | 
lowing their convening, they were of- 
ficially welcomed by a representative of | | 
the United States Government, and by | | 


Agriculture 
Japanese beetle quarantine may be 
extended Page 1, Col. 3 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
are estimated at 175,000,000 to 220,- 
000,000 bushels........ Page 4, Col. 6 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 


operinspection office in Charlotte, N. C. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Department, of Agriculture says there 
is need for a uniform and standard 
vernacular in the livestock industry. 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Stocks of wheat in store reported™s 
76,282,000 bushels....Page 4, Col. 2 


Aviation 


Fifty-six regular air lines serving an 


many -in 1925, as against 12 air lines, 


at the Post 
1879. 


Standafds for grading beans issued | 
by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 
Page 4, Col. 3 | 


area.of 23,000 kilometers and touching | 
61 cities, reported as operating in Ger- | 


over 7,146 kilometers, and touching 26 





in- | 
vited to address the convention, kut in | | 
“keen regret” | 











towns in 1924 Page 1, Col. 7 
Five motor hydroplanes, reported as 

the largest if the world, are tested in 

France Page 1, Col. 1 
Bureau of Standards reports inven- 

tion which balances airship 

large loss of helium:...Page 5, Col. 6 
Commercial aviation increasing 

NE as 5.3.5.5 bias > Page 2, Col. 4 
See “National Defense.” 


Banking 


District Court restrains owners from 
withdrawing bank funds until income 
tax of nearly $2,000,000 is paid. 

” Page 6, Col. 

Changes in state bank Seite 
of the Federal Reserve system. 

Page 9, Col. 

Daily statement of the United wastes 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 

See “Railroads.” 


Books and Publications 


Publication# issued by the United 
States Government. Page 12,- Col. 5 


Census Data 


Decrease reported for 1925 in per 
capita cost of Government in os 
Page 2, Col. 


Chemicals 


Unfair trade practices are made 
against Néw York Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference, Inc., by the Federal 
Commission Page 8, Col. 

International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry convenes in seventh 
annual session. Era of gfeat accom- 
plishment in better food and fuel, and 
elimination of industrial waste through 
chemical research forecast by Dr. 
George H. Burgess, Director of —— 
of Standards Page i, Col. 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Bureau reports breast milk 


| ing describes significance of picture ex- | 
| hibited 


without | 


in | 


The United States D aily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record’ of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 





WASHINGTON. 





i apanese Beetle 


Breaks Through 


~ Quarantine | Line 


Connecticut in Area to 
Be Considered at 
Hearing. 


o 


A hearing to determine whether New 
York and Connecticut shall be quaran- 


| 


| Inelusion of New York and | 


tined to prevent further spread of the | 


Japanese beetle, which attacks fruits, 
vegetables, shade trees, flowers, and 
grasses, will be held at the Department 
of Agriculture at 10 a. m. on September 
25, it was announced September 13 at 
the Department of Agriculture. 


: : ; | 
In spite of previous quarantines es- 
| tablished in the fight against this in- 


| sect, it has been found to have spread 


widely in the past season. Officials of the | 


| Bureau of Entomology and of the Fed- | 


eral Horticultural Board are faced with | 


a tremendously larger problem brought 
about by the inclusion of New York City 
and thousands of acres of 


nurseries | 


within the proposed new quarantine line. { 


Spread of Ravages. 

The Japanese beetle was first discov- 
ered in this country near Riverton, N. J., 
in 1916, and has spread since then until 
the present quarantine lines include 


much of New Jersey, and parts of Dela- | 


ware and eastern Pennsylvania. 
According to Dr. A. L” Quaintance, 


| acting chief of the Bureau of Entomol- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


| Construction 


{ Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
29 Federal | 


| ury Department reports 


buildings constructed at total cost of 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 


| $3,000,000 in fiscal year 1925-26. 


| Cotton 


Demand for cotton 


| future for American. cotton in 


Customs . 


Importers win appeal for lower classi- 


| fication of embossing rollers. 
Page 6, Col. 


Page 6, Col. 


See “Textiles.’ 


Education 


at Sesquicentennial, showing 
activities requiring technical 
Page 3, Col. 


ws 


various 
training 
Fisheries 

Norwegian fisheries reported as do- 


ing a satisfactory business in 1925 al- 
though under record figures of 1924. 


Page 8, Col. 1 | ported as abated, 
Canada reports fisheries pfoduction | 


| for 1925 at $47,926,802. 


.Page 8, Col. 1 


| oo Affairs 


2 | 
o | 


Opposition to the 8-hour work day by 
Paris Chamber of Commerce and eco- 


nomic loss to Czechoslovakia through 
25 strikes in June, are reported by the 


Department of Labor...Page 3, Col. 1 
Jacob Rosenthal, American traveling 


| dits and held for ransom. 


| public debt 
Negotiations reported under way for | 
settlement of Civil War in Nicaragua. | 


| owned in Mexico, .... 


Trade | 
a4 


important to proper growth and health | 


of babies 


Coal 


British strike continues to affect coal | F 
export situation abroad. Page 8, Col. 7 | 


Government Personnel 


Commerce and Trade 
Conclusion of address of 


tions } and local government. 
Page 3Col. 4 


Assistant | 
Secretary of Labor on industrial condi- | 


| the Navy Department. 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Page 1, Col. 2 

France reported as creating 
board to centralize circulation of na- 
tional defense bills and to amortize 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 2, Col. 5 

Foreigners required to register lands 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Department of State congratulates 
Premier Mussolini on his escape from 
assassination. Page 2, Col. 2 


Americans and British reported safe 
in China Page 1, Col. 6 


Forestry 


Conclusions of publication of regu- 


lations governing exportatin of timber 


7 
Customs Court reduces duty on glass 
4 
| elimination of industrial waste through 
| chemical 


Federal Board for Vocational Train- 


| of the Department of 


in Austria and | 
Czechoslovokia is reported 4 low level. | 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Increased demand expected in near 
Ger- 
Pageé 4, Col. 4 | 


highways in 1925. .... Page 2, Col’ 7 
_ Home Economics 


6 | 


Alexandria, 


| Of Standatds........2502 Page 1, Col. 1 


TUESDAY. "SEPTEMBER 14, 1920. 


| Final Hearings On Cites Canadian 
_ Propaganda on | 


Shipping Policy 


Budget Ai Announced | 


Expenditures For 1928 Will 
Be Cut to Figure Set By 
President Coolidge. 


Final conferences between the 
Director of the Budget and De- 
partmental heads to cut 1928 ex- 
penditureg to the figure set by 
President Coolidge will begin about 
October 1, it was announced on Sep- 
tember 13 by Brig. Gen. H. M. Lord. 

Governmental expenditures for 
1928 were set by President Cool- 
idge at $3,270,000,000 as a maxi- 
mum. Preliminary requests for ap- 
propriations by the Departments 
and other Government agencies, ex- 
clusive of the Postal system, were 
considerably in excess of the amount 
set by the President, it was stated 
by the Director of the Budget. 

According to General Lord, the 
work of deciding definitely the ap- 
propriations to be allotted to the 
independent establishments of the 
Government will have been decided 
by October 1, at which time the 
larger departments will be given 
hearings. 


Reports 5,500,000 Radios 


| 





would 


Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton Says 
Proposal Involves Exclu- 
sive Use of Dominion 
Vessels. 


that “preelection propaganda” 
spread in Canada which has as its ob- 


jective the formulation of a policy by 
that 
shipments from Canadian ports should | 


the Canadian merchant marine 


be made on Canadian flag vessels, which 
be “immediately effective” on 
shipments originatingy“in the United 
States but going to Canadian ports. 
General Dalton has just returned 


from an inspection trip of Shipping 
Board ‘facilities in Portland, Me., and 


| Boston, where he said he found this ‘pre- 


In Use in United States | 


5,500,000 radio receiving 
United States, or 


More than 
sets are in use in the 
approximately one set to every 20 per- 
sons, the Electrical Equipment Division 
Commerce esti- 
mated in a recent announcement. 


election propaganda.” “Following the 
same policy of the Canadian govern- 
ment,” Mr. Dalton asserted, “shipments 
from American ports, particularly of 
American production, should logically be 
shipped on American flag vessels.” 

In making his inspection of Shipping 


Board facilities in the two New Egnland | 


ports, Mr. Dalton said that he directed 
his attention particularly to the services 
being rendered by these vessels. In the 


i 


> 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


Staff changes by the Department of | 
State, ... os casas «ss Page 12, Col. 4 
Final hearing on 1927 Government | 
budget to begin October 1..Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Staff changes by the Department < 
+ . Page.2, Col. 
Funeral of Stewart Johnson held in 
Egypt, September 11. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Secretary of State to visit Sesquicen- 
tennial at Philadelphia on September 
TR ees Cha ess ee Page 2, Col. 5 


Highw ays 


Virginia 


expended $14,104,072 for 


\ 


International Union of Pure and Ap- | 
plied Chemistry convenes in seventh 
annual session. Era of great accom- 
plishment in better food and fuel, and 


research forecast by Dr. 
George H. Burgess, Director of Bureau | 


Inland Waterways 
Secretary of War notes gain of 25,- 
000,000 tons valued at $1,000,000,000 


| in waterways traffic in United States in 


Insular 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Affairs 
Influenza epidemic in Samoa is re- | 
and quarantine re- 
strictions are removed. Page 2, Col. 6 


Insurance 
Writ of certiorari asked in action to 
determine taxable features of indem- | 


—_ 


| nity and disability clauses of insurance 


Page 10, C&l. 7 
check for 


policies 


Veterans Bureau issues 


| $14,741, said to be the largest war risk | 


4 | in Mexico, reported kidnaped by ban- | 


new | 


from Alaskan public lands and national | 


n 


ese ns 4 eases Page 4, Col. 7 


| Furniture 


Federal Trade Commis 
complaint against 27 fur 


sion 


failing properly to label veneered 
furniture, 
as September 15........ Page 1, Col. 7 

Circuit Court enjoins plaintiff from 
proceeding with note and 


Page 11, Col. 2 


issued to the 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Orders 
the War Department. 


Orders issued to the personnel 
Page 12, Col. 4 


makes | 
ture manu- - 
! facturers charging unfair practices in 

| diction 
and sets first hearing date | 


mortgage | 


personnel of | 


of | 


| rebilled, is intrastate corhmerce. 


insurance payment ever made. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Judiciary 
District Court holds that right to 
terminate receivership rests with the 
court making appointment. 
Page 10, Col. 1 | 
District Court holds distribution of 
imports, where bulk is broken and goods 


Page 10, Col. 3 
District Court in Canal Zone, in dam- 
age action, holds that owner of auto | 
who rented machine is bailor and not 
liable Page 11, Col. 5 
: District Court restrains owners from ! 
withdrawing bank funds until income 
tax of nearly $2,000,000 is paid. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Cireuit Court reverses conviction of | 
man accused of fraud on ground that 
questions asked a witness were prejudi- 
Page 6, Col. 5 
District Court denies right of attor- 
ney tq include general lien for distinct | 
services in specific judgment. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
District Court refuses to accept juris- 
in suit for damages brought 
by alien sailor Page 10, Col. 7 
Circuit Court enjoins plaintiff from 
proceeding with note and mortgage | 
Page 11, Colt. 2 


District Court holds patent for fur- | 
nace arch construction as infringement. 


Page 11, Col. 1 
Labor 


Opposition to the 8-hour work day by 


| Paris Chamber of Commerce and cco- | 


| 25 strikes in June, are reported by the 


| Municipal Government 


| judicial 


nomic loss to Czechoslovakia ‘through 


| 25 strikes in June, are reported by the 


Department of Labor...Page 3, Col. 1 


British strike continues to affect coal 
export situation abroad. Page 8, Col. 7 


Lumber 


Conclusions of publication of regu- 
lations governing exportatin of timber 
from Alaskan public lands and national 
RUEDNENS sc 55:0 a Seok ox Page 4, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 

Opposition to the 8-hour work day by 
Paris Chamber of Commerce and eco- 
nomic loss to Czechoslovakia through 


Department of Labor...Page 3, Col. 1 


Milling 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
are estimated at 175,000,000 to 220,- | 
000,000 bushels........ Page 4, Col. 6 


Stocks of wheat in store reported as 
76,282,000 bushels....Page 4, Col. 2 


Conclusion of address of Assistant 
Secretary of Labor on industrial condi- | 
tions and local government. 

Page 3, Col. 4 | 

a Department report chronicles | 
New York as the preeminent port of the | 
United States Page 7, Col. 1 | 


National Defense 


New flag regulations issued by War 
Department, including explanation and | 
description of colors, standards and en- | 
WARE ie oo 9 os weiten res Hots Page 5, Co. 4 | 

Navy Department reports that by al- 
lowing other government departments .| 
to use its communication service a sav- 
ing of $830,000 has been effected. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

War Department published law cover- 
ing exchange of deteriorated ammuni- 
PU te os casks eee Page 5, Col. I 

Federal Reserve Board’s weekly con- 
dition statement of member banks | 
shows increases in loans, discounts and | 
investments Page 9, Col. 5 

Two Navy airplanes plunge _ into 
Potomac River; Lieut H. J. Norton, 
Marine Corps, killed. Page 1, €ol. 7 | 

See “Government Personnel.” 





' Packers 


Cold storage holdings of butter re- | 
ported to have increased only 7,060,000 | 
in August against 22,000,000 in previ- 
ous month Page 1, Col. 1 


Patents 


District Court holds patent for fur- 


| nace arch construction as infringement. | 


Page 11, Col. 1 


| Postal Service 


Circuit Court reverses conviction of | 
man accused of fraud on ground that | 
questions asked a witness were pre- | 
Page 6, Col. 5 | 

Drastic action planned to increase 
protection of mail cars from bandits. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Special carrier services ordered for | 

two mail routes in Alaska. 
Page 12, Col. 4 | 

Two special service routes are dis- 
continued in Texas. Page 12, Col. 7 

Contracts awarded for rural routes | 
in three States. Page 12, Col. 2 | 

Closing dates announced for six 
summer post offices. Page 12, Col. i 

Eleven leases approved. 

Page i2, Col. 


‘ 











J board. 


| Commander in Chief of 


| announced a report 


Public Health 


fluenza more prevalent in Soviet Union 
than in any other country during 1925. 
Reports, however, from 24 States in 
this country show 
666 to 177, 


ported: as abated,-and quarantine re- 
strictions are removed. Page 2, Col. 6 


| International 
proving application for hydroelectric 
development 
Canada 


Radio: 


rect 


Subscription By Matt 
Thirty Cents Weekl 


“Details Ready forSale| 
Of United States Ships 


Specifications to Be Available 
Sept. 15, Shipping Board 


An How neces. 


Approval of advertisement and terms 
and specifications for sale or charter of 
the United States lines and the combina- 
tion passenger 
American Merchant lines was given by 


the Shipping Board at its meeting Sep- | 


At the same time the board 
that specifications for the 


tember 13. 
announced 


It was also announced that the hoard 
had directed A. C. Dalton, president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to 
advertise for sale the tanker “District 
of Columbia” to be sold “as is, where is,” 
for conversion to Diesel electric drive. 

The board adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing Commissioner Benson “in his 
discretion,” to accept the bid of the 
Standard Underground Cable Co. for 
furnishing 156,800 feet of electric cable, 
in connection with the Diesel conversion 
program heretofore authorized by the 


Americans Reported Safe 
In Dispatch From China 


A report recelved on September 13 by 
the Department of the, Navy from the 
the Asiatic Fleet 
states that the commander of the 
Yangtze Patrol had received word from 
the steamship ‘“Monocacy” that’ all 
American and British subjects were safe. 


In connection with the Chinese inter- | 
Javy | 


nal troubles, the Department of the N 
had been received 


late September 12, which stated: 


Public Health ‘Service reports in- 


increase from 72,- 
799 cases in 1925. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Influenza epidemic in Samoa is re- 


Decline reported in prevalence of 


poliomyelitis, smallpox- typhoid fever | 
and diphtheria. 


Public ciliatvs 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Continuation of full text of order of 
Joint Commission ap- 


Riv ne, f\| 
Col. 2 


Safit John 
Page 9, 


on 


International Ice Patrol maintains di- | 
communication by eradio from | 


; \ 
and cargo service of the 


| | 
|| The 
| | Furniture Company, David E. Uhl, trad- 


| | Company, 


«6 PROMOTE, then, as an ob- 


ject of primary impor- 


tance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge.” 


—George Washington. 


YEARLY INDEX 


2399 


=a 


PER 
COPY ; | 


PRICE 7 CENTS 


Trade Complaint 
Made Against 27 


Furniture Firms 


Federal Commission Charges 
Unfair Practices as to 
Sale of Veneered 
Articles. 


sale of these lines would be ready for | 
Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, president of | issuance September 15. 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in an | 
| oral statement on September 13, declared4 


is being 


First Hearing Ordered 
Here on September 15 


Manufacturers Deny Charges 
In Identical Replies Made 
By General Counsel 
For Group. 


Twenty-seven furniture manufacturers 
were named as_ respondents in a com- 
plaint issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made public on September’ 13, 
charging that these firms sold furniture 
to retailers without designating that it 
was veneered. 

These firms make it a practice, the 
complaint states, of manufacturing fur- 
niture chiefly of gumwood and chestnut 
and covering it with a veneer of mohag- 
any or walnut which is about two twenty- 
eights of an inch thick. In their sales: 
catalogues and advertisements they de-_ 
scribe the furniture as “Wa'jiut and 
; Gumwood” or “Mahogany and Gumwood” 

and do not disclose the fact that it is 

veneered. This, the Federal Trade Com- 


| | mission states, allows retailers to “com- 


mit a fraud or deception upon the pub- 
lic,” insomuch as the public is not aware 


| | of the fact that the mahogany or wal- 


nut used is only two twentyeights of 
an inch thick. 


| The 27 furniture manufacturers are: 
| Berkey and Gay Furniture Company, 
Stow and Davis Furniture Company, The 


| | Manufacturers Are Listed. 
| 
| 


| | Gunn Furnituré Company, Grand Rapids _ 


| Show Case Company, 
Company, 


John Widdicomb— 
Luce Furniture Company and 
Furniture Shops, Ine., Century 
ing as Grand Rapids Fancy Furniture 
Valley City Desk Company, 
Foote-Reynolds Company, Prichett- 
Powers Company, Johnson Furniture - 
Company and Jchnson-Handley-Johnson 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.J 


_ Reports Large Sum 


Paid to War Veteran 


| Check For $14,741, Said to Be 


Largest Ever Issued For 


{ to simplify 


| North Western railroads. 


Grand Banks off Newfoundland to head- 
quarters in Washington..Page 5, Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards has new device 
check up on radio wave 
ROI oe ois na Meee Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Commerce repgrts 
5,500,000 radio sets in use in the United 
EMMONS 65S ora ek eeo eee Page 1, Col. 4 

Russians reported as owning 225,000 
radio 
Pe ascacscacccackos Page 5, Col. 


Railroads 


1 


Monthly statistics of earnings and || 


expenses of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Great Northern, Chicago & 
Page 9, Col. 2 

New Orleans-Great Northern 
road authorized to extend line 
Jackson, Miss., on condition that Gulf, 


| Mobile & Northern Railroad and Jack- 
' son & Eastern Railroad be permitted to 1} 
equitable | 


line on 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Minneapolis, Northwestern & Southern 
Railroad authorized to provide for stock 
and bond issue Page 9, Col. 1 


use proposed new 


District Court holds distribution of || 


imports, where bulk is broken and goods 
rebilled, is intrastate commerce. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

Secretary of War notes gain of 25,- 

000,000 tons valued at $1,000,000,000 

in waterways traffic in United States in 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Arkansas railroad applies for right 

to build two branches... .Page 9, Col. 6 


Rubber 
Bureau of Standards has machine for 
testing stitching qualities of rubber. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Shipping 
Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton reports pre- 


election propaganda in Canada which 
proposes that all shipments from Cana- 


; dian ports be on Canadian flag vessels. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Shipping Board announces speci- 
fications will be ready September 15 
for sale of vessels of the United States 
and American Merchant lines. 
Page 1, 


Col. 6 


International Ice Patrol maintains di- | 


rect communication by radio 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland to head- 
quarters in Washington...Page 5, Col. 7 


Traveling electric crane is used 
[CONTINUED ON Page THREE.) 


hb 


receiving sets at beginning of | 


Rail- 
into | 


from 


Insurance. 


What is considered by officials of the 
Veterans’ Bureau to be the largest in- 
| surance and compensation payment to 
a World War veteran was recently issued 
to Fred Andler, Jr., of Columbus, Wis? 
it was announced. Andler received a 
check for $14,741.11, which was to cover 
back insurance payments totaling $65,- 
| 462.50, the balance being complete dis- 
ability compensation. In addition, And- 
ler will continue to receive a combined 
| | compensation and insurance payment of 
| $157.50 monthly. 
The payment was large because And- 
| ler’s insurance compensation was the re- 
sult of disability incurred in service in 
July, 1918, and the total disability com- 
| pensation was paid back to October of 
| that year when Andler made claim for 
| it. Adjudication of the claims was held 
up during the intervening years by legal 
complications and difficulties, although, 
it was stated at the Veterans’ Bureau, 
| | every effort ha& been made to expedite 
the case. The insurance was paid on 
} | @ $10,000 war risk policy, which will 
| | continue to pay the former soldier at 
| the rate of $57.50 monthly, while the 
| permanent and complete disability com: 
|| | pensation was at the rate of $100 
| | monthly. 


| Planes Fall Into Potomac; 
Marine Aviator Is Killed 


Two accidents’ to navy planes ,one of 
which was fatal to the pilot, both craft 
plunging into the Potomac River in 
Washington, occurred September 13, it 
was announced at the Department of the 
Navy. 

| Lieutenant Harmon J. Norton, of the 
Marine Corps, while flying a K2-C2 
| plane, in practice preparatory to the 
Schneider Cup Races to be held at 
' | Hampton Roads, October 24, lost control 
| of his plane and made a nose dive into 
| | the river at Hains Point, within two 
|} | miles of the city limits of Washington. 
1 He is believed to have been instantly 
| killed. His body was recovered shortly 
| | afterward. 
\| | Earlier in the day Lieut. Ralph Ofstie, 
'| of the Bureau of Aeronautics, plunged 
11 | ; into the Potomac when the pontoon struts 
|| | of his pursuit plane collapsed as he was 
|| | making a landing on the water. 
|| | uninjured. The plane was badly om’ 
| aged. 
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Cases of Influenza 


Public Health Service Finds 
Increase of 105,133 in 
Number of Cases 


Here in 1925. 


Following is the sixth of a series 
of articles based on statistics made 
public by the United States Public 
Health Service, dealing with the 
prevalence throughout the world of 
communicable diseases during 1925. 

Statistical reports compiled by the 
health organization of the League of 
Nations at Geneva have just been 
received by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. These reports relate to world 
incidence of plague, cholera, yellow 
fever, smallpox, typhus, relapsing 
fever, undulant fever, dysentery, en- 
teric fever, malaria, influenza, en- 
eephalitis liethargica, acute polio- 
myelitis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, 
whooping cough, leprosy, trachoma, 
anthrax, tuberculosis, and infant 
mortality of 1925. 


Influenza was far more prevalent in 
the Soviet Union during 1925 than in | 


“any other country, with a total of 2, 
606,494 cases reported for the year, as 


compared with a total of 1,854,391 re- 


ported for the year 1924, it is stated in | 


statistics just received by the United 
States Public Health Service from the 


Health Organization of the League of | : 
| showed increases, 
| ports just received at the United States 


Nations at Geneva. 

The compilations also showed that in 
24 States of the United States of Amer- 
ica there was an enormous increase from 
72,666 to 177,799 in the number of in- 
fluenza cases reported in 1925 as com- 
pared with 1924. The 1925 figure, how- 
ever, was far below that of 19235, an 
epidemic year, when 332,949 cases were 
reported. ; 

In connection with the reporting of in- 


incidence i orld, the Lea- =e 
fluenza incidence in the wor | but the condition has been 


gue’s report said that “any serious at- 
tempt to enforce the notification of in- 
fluenza is made only in the Soviet Union, 
the Scandinavian countries and certain 
States of the United States. 
Mortality Statistics Used. 

“Information regarding the incidence 
of this disease must be gathered, there- 
fore, largely from mortality statistics. 
These must, however, be used with cau- 
tion as no international agreement ex- 
ists regarding the primary tabulation of 
multiple causes of death; consequently, 
the practice as to the tabulation of in- 


fluenza pneumonia as a cause of death | : | 
= » | and pneumonia were reported to the | 


| Health Service by 94 cities with a popu- 


varies greatly from country to country.’ 
In the United States, the largest death 


rate from influenza during 1925 occurred | 
at New Orleans, La., the figures in the | 


League’s report disclosed. In this city 


180 deaths occurred during the year, or | 


i 5 F lation. | 
eee tate of 46.5 per 100,000 populatio | the week ended August 21, as compiled | 


| by the Public Health Service, follows: 


In San Francisco, a total of 93 fatalities 
occurred during the year for a rate of 
100,000 population of 18.3. 
11.5 per 100,000 population was recorded 
for New York city where 679 fatalities 
occurred, while in Boston it was 10.8 
with 81 deaths reported. In Chicago 270 


fatalities occurred during the year for | 


an average rate of 10.0 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, while in St. Louis, only 20 deaths 
occurred for a rate of 2.6 per 100,000 
population. 
Deaths Increase in Mexico. 
Regarding influenza prevalence in the 


report said; “In the United States and 


Canada, where influenza had been little | 


in evidence in 1924, there was a certain 


recrudescence in 1925, but the incidence | 


was, however, considerably lower than 
in 1923. There were 2,791 deaths from 
influenza in Mexico in 1925, as against 
1,053 in the previous year.” 


In the Soviet Union influenza incidence | 


was about 18.5 per 1,000 population in 
1925, the report stated, Denmark had 


report said, “conditions for notification 
are of the most favorable, which shows 
the serious effort made to render case 
reporting efficient.” 

In the Centra) Industrial, Northeastern 
and Ural districts of the Soviet Union, 
influenza incidence was above the aver- 
age in 1924 where the rate was about 30 
cases per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Less Prevalent in Ukraine. 

The infection seemed to be less preva- 

lent in the Ukraine and in the adjoin- 


ing black soil districts of Russia, where | 
it was about 14 per 100 population. : 


The low rates reported from Transcauca- 
Sasus and especially for Central Asia, 
9.8 and 6.7, respectively, may bé affected 
by the difficulties of obtaining complete 
reports for these areas, the report stated. 


“In all the remainder of Russia and , 


in Siberia,” said the report, “the inci- 
dence is about 20 per 1,000 inhabitants.” 

In 105 English and Welsh towns, from 
which statistics were received, there oc- 


eurred 5,772 deaths from influenza dur- 


ing 1925, as compared with 8,790 for | aaa 
In the Irish Free State 1,148 fa- | “°""  ¢ : : 2 
ee os o | cases of typhoid fever for the week this 


1924. 
talities from the infection were reported 


as against 2,073 for the preceding year. | 
To this end the reporter stated that “in | 
Great Britain, where influenza was fairly | 
severe in 1924, a decrease was recorded 


in 1925. An epidemic of not very serious 

proportions reached its maximum _ to- 
wards the end of February. In Ireland 
’ only half as many deaths from influenza 
were reported as in 1924.” 

Prevalence Seen Decreasing: 

Influenza was, on the whole, less prev- 
alent in continental Europe in 1925 than 
in 1924. No serious epidemics occurred 
“gince the beginning of 1922, it was 


» 


were decreases in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Switzerland and Spain, but a slight in- 
crease in the Netherlands where 640 


deaths were reported as compared with | 


690 during 1924. In Spain a total of 
6,293 deaths were reported for 1925 as 
against 7.035 for the preceding year. 








| is a “marked improvement.” 


A rate of | 


le | these cities was 541 cases. 
United States and Canada, the League’s | 


| corresponding week of 1925, 


| puted by the League show. 


| 95.8. 
pointed out, while during the year there | 


| in 1925. 


2390) 


|} Public Health 


. . | 
Congratulations of America 


Sent to Premier Mussolini 


The attempt on the life of Premier 
Mussolini of Italy was the occasion for | 


| a telegram from the Department of 


State to the American Embassy in Rome, 
expressing congratulations for the Pre- 
mier’s escape. 
was advised of this action in the follow- 
ing note, written September 11, in the 
name of the Secretary of State: 

“Upon the of advice 


receipt today | 


| from the American Embassy at Rome 


of the dastardly attempt made upon | 
the life of Premier Mussolini, of which | 
we learned with abhorrence, the Em- 


| bassy was instructed by cable to express 
| my 


own congratulations and those of | 
my colleagues in Government upon his | 
fortunate escape.” | 


| Decrease Reportd 


In Poliomyelitis and 


Smallpox for Week | 


Diphtheria and Typhoid 
Also Show Decline to Au- 


gust 21 From Figures 
for 1925. 


Statistics 


' 
The Italian "the fain | 
| 


i bia, second secretary, London, assigned 


| retary, Paris, assigned third secretary, | 
| Port au Prince. 
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Disease 


Changes Announced | 
In Diplomatic Branch | 
Of Foreign Service| 


Appointments, Retirements 
and Transfers Reported 


for Period Since 
August 10. 


The following appointments, transfers, 
promotions and retirements under the 
Foreign Service Reorganization Act, and 
resignations in the diplomatic branch 
of the American Foreign Service since | 
August 10 have been announced by the | 
Department of State: 


Percy A. Blair, of District of Colum- 


second secretary, Madrid. 

Leon H. Ellis, of Washington, third 
secretary, San Salvador, temporarily re- 
turned to Guatemala as third secretary. 

Christian Gross, of Illinois, third sec- | 


| 


Stuart E. Grummon, of New Jersey, 
third secretary, Mexico City, assigned 
third secretary, The Hague. 

J. Theodore Marriner, of Maine, now 
detailed to department, assigned first 





| secretary, Berne. 


Diphtheria, poliomyelitis, smallpox 
and typhiod fever all showed decreases,| 
in prevalence in the week ended August 
21, as compared with the same week 
of 1925, while measles, scarlet fever and 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia | 
is is disclosed in re- | 


Public Health Service from State health 
officers. 

In the case of measles, in which 35 
States reported 975 cases as compared 
with 401 cases for the same week of 
1925, it was explained by Health Service 
officials, nevertheless, that the situatiun 
This is in 
view of the fact that measels has been | 
of an epidemic nature in the last year, 
improving | 
steadily. 

A very marked improvement also was | 
reported in the week ended August 21, 
as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1925, in the incidence of polio- | 
myelitis, or infantile paralysis. Health 
officers of 37 States reported only 99 
cases of this infection as against 296 for 
the 1925 week, which is mainly at- 


| tributed to improvement in the diagnosis | 


of this disease and better 
combatting it. 


Influenza Deaths Gain. 
A total of 324 fatalities from influenza | 


means of | 


lation of 29,700,000. For the correspond- 
ing week of 1925 there were 309 deaths 
from these causes in the same cities. 

A resume of the status of commu- 
nicable diseases in the United States for 


Diphtheria.—For the week ended Au- | 
gust 21, 1926, 37 States reported 655 
cases of diphtheria. For the weed ended | 
August 22, 1925, the same States re- 
ported 879 cases of this disease. Ninety- | 
eight cities, situated in all parts of the 
country and having an aggregate popu- | 


| lation of more than 30,200,000, reported | 


3897 cases of diphtheria for the week | 
ended August 21, 1926. Last year for | 
the corresponding week they reported 
388 cases. The,estimated expectancy for 
The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experi- 
ence of the last nine years, excluding | 
epidemics. 

Measles.—Thirty-five States reported | 
975 cases of measles for the week ended 


| August 21, 1926, and 401 cases of this 
| disease for the week ended August 22, 
| 1925. 


Ninety-eight cities reported 238 

cases of measles for the week this year, 

and 170 cases last year. 
Poliomyelitis.—The health officers of 


" é | 37 States reported 99 cases of peliomyel- 
17.3 per 1,000 and in that country the | 


itis for the week ended August 21, 1926. 
The same States reported 296 cases for . 
the week ended August 22, 1925. 

Scarlet Fever.—Scarlet fever was re- 
ported for the week as follows: Thirty- 
seven States—this year, 858 cases; last | 
year. 705 cases; 98 cities—this year, 281 | 
cases; last year, 285 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 238 cases. 

Smallpox Shows Decrease. 

Smallpox.—For the week ended Av- | 
gust 21, 1926, 37 States reported 129 
cases of smallpox. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 135 
cases. Ninety-eight cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1926, 
12 cases; 1925, 29 cases; estimated ex- | 
pectancy, 25 cases. No deaths from 
smallpox were reported by these cities 
for the week this year. 

Typhoid Fever.—One 


thousand two 


| hundred and fifty-one cases of typhoid | 


fever were reported for the week ended 
August 21, 1926, by 36 States. For the 
the same 
States reported 1,319 cases of this dis- 
Ninety-eight cities reported 23 


year and 314 cases for the corresponding 
week last year. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 235 cases. 


“It seems beyond doubt, nevertheless,” 
says the report, “that influenza caused a 
higher mortality in 1925 and the preced- 
ing year or two, in Western Europe than 
it did in Central and Eastern Europe.” 

In South America influenza seemed 
to be of a virulent type, the figures com- 
In Asun- | 
cion, the death rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion was 137.5, while in Lima it was 
It was 55.0 in Callao, 29.7 in Sao 
Paolo, 14.7 in Buenos Aires and 9.7 in |} 
Montevideo. 

The report stated that information | 
for Africa regarding influenza is frag- 
mentary. It is nevertheless, sufficient to 
show that the disease exists everywhere 
but that serious epidemics did not occur 
In Mauritius, where severe out- | 


| resignations in the consular branch of 


| August 10 are reported: 


| a vice consul and assigned vice consul, 


, appointed consular agent at La Oroya, 


' clerk at Bagdad, appointed vice consul 


| consul 


| rarily. 


| quently 
| colonies north of the Guinea Coast. 


Elbridge D. Rand, of California, sec- 
ond secretary, Madrid, detailed to de- 
partment. 

Richard B. Southgate, of Massachu- 
setts, first secretary, Habana, resigned. 

Orme Wilson, of New York, now de- 
tailed to department, assigned second 
secretary, Buenos Aires. 

Alan F. Winslow, of Illinois, first sec- 
retary, Berne, assigned first secretary, 
Mexico City. 

The following appointments, transfers, 
promotions and retirements under the 
Foreign Service Reorganization Act, and 


the Americen Foreign Service since 


Career Service. | 
Paul H. Alling, of Pennsylvania, now | 


| vice consul, Aleppo, assigned vice con- , 


sul, Beirut. 

Herbert S. Bursley, of District of Col- 
umbia, now detailed to Sault Ste. Marie, | 
assigned consul, Guaymas. 

Joseph F. Burt, of Illinois, now vice 
consul, Berlin, assigned vice consul, Col- 
ogne, temporarily. 

Raymond Davis, of Maine, consul, now 
detailed to Lyon temporarily, returned | 
to Paris. 

Allan Dawson, of Iowa, now assigned 
vice consul, Rio de Janeiro, assigned vice | 
consul, Bahia, temporarily. 

Harold D. Finley, of New York, con- 
sul detailed to Naples, detailed Patras 


| temporarily. 


Hugh S. Fullerton, of Ohio, detailed | 
to Cologne. Detail to Halifax as consul 


| cancelled. 


Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania, | 
now assigned vice consul, Genoa, as- 
signed vice consul, Rome, temporarily. | 

Don S. Haven, of Pennsylvania, con- 
sul now detailed to Yarmouth, detailed 
to Halifax. 

J. Cameron Hawkins, of New York, | 
vice consul at Hongkong, resigned. 

Dayle C. McDonough, of Missouri, con- 
sul at Caracas, detailed to Guadalajara 
temporarily. 

Stewart E. MeMillin, of Kansas, con- 
sul at La Paz, Bolivia, detailed to Bel- 
grade. 

Henry H. Morgan, of Louisiana, consul 
general at Buenos Aires, retired. 

Charles J. Pisar, of Wisconsin, now | 
detailed to Calcutta temporarily, as- 
signed consul, Rangoon. 

William T. Turner, of Georgia, lan- 
guage officer at Tokyo, commissioned 


Yokohama. 

Richard R. Willey, of New York, vice 
consul Rangoon, assigned vice consual, 
Calcutta. 

Noncareer Service. 

William E. Copley, of Pennsylvania, 
now vice consul and clerk, Matanzas, 
temporarily, reappointed vice consul and 
clerk, Santiago de Cuba. 

Harold L. Crane, of South Carolina, 


Peru. 
Wendell S. Howard, of Pennsylvania, 


there. 
George O. Ogden, of Indiana, clerk at | 
Guatemala, appointed vice consul there. | 
Rudolph A. Schausten, of California, | 
appointed honorary vice consul, Mar- | 
tinique. 
Albert W. Scott, of Missouri, vice | 
and clerk, Hull, appointed vice | 
consul and clerk, Leeds, temporarily. 
Warren C. Stewart, of Maryland, vice | 
consul and clerk, Moncton, temporarily, 
reappointed vice consul and clerk, Hali- 
fax. 
Alexander G. Swaney, of Montana, 
vice consul and clerk, Chetoo, appointed | 
vice consul and clerk, Tsinan, tempo- 








Clyde A. Warne, of New York, con- 
sular agent at La Oroya, resigned. 


breaks are of frequent occurrence, it | 
was stated that the number of deaths 
from influenza reported in 1925 was the | 
lowest on record since the great pan- | 
demic. 
An outbreak causing 310 deaths oc- | 
curred in March in Nigeria, while the | 
disease was reported prevalent and fre- 
of severe type in the French 
In 
1925, 1,756 cases of which 36 were fatal, 
were treated in hospitals of the Belgian 
Congo; 439 cases, of which 19 were 
fatal, were treated in hospitals of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. A total of 208 cases 
were reported in Nyasaland as against 
753 in 1924 and 3,388 in 1923. The dis- 
ease has been little in evidence in Aus- 
tralia and in New Zealand, says the 
report. 
Epidemic in Philippines. | 
In conclusion, the report states that 
“Influenza remains prevalent in India 
where the great pandemic of 1918 caused 
a higher mortality than in any part of | 


! of 


| eigner, 


| of the owner; (2) the nature and de- 


| tification, 


| retary of Foreign Relations. 


| to the following: 


Social Welfare 


Growth of Commercial 
Aviation in Denmark Cited 


. Danish commercial aviation is expand- 
ing and Copenhagen is rapidly becom- 
ing an important center for European 
air traffic, Ellis A. Johnson, Vice Con- 
sul at Copenhagen, states in a mail re- 
port just recdived in the Department of 
Commerce. During May, June and July, 
the first three months of the 1926 flying | 





| season, 2,553 passengers were carried to | 


and from Copenhagen. More than half 
of these represented traffic between Co- 
penhagen and Hamburg and Berlin. 
There were 902 plane arrivals and de-_ 
during the three months, 
compared with 641 during the 1925 fly- | 
ing season and 126 in 1924. 


partures as 


Foreigners Required | 
To Register Lands 
Owned in Mexico | 


State 


Government 


Steps Announced 
Under Way to End 


War in Nicaragua 


American Charge d’Affaires 
Said to Be Using His Good 
Offices to Bring About 
Settlement. 


Negotiations for an amicable settle- 
ment of the civil war in Nicaragua are 
under way in Managua, the Department 
of State announced on September 13. 


| Lawrence Dennis, the American charge 


d’affaires at Managua, is using his good 
offices at the request of the opposing 
factions, and progress has been made, 
although the opposing Conservative and 
Liberal representatives have not yet met 
in formal conference. Department off- 
cials stated they had not been advised 
of the reported plan to hold these con- 
ferences aboard the American gunboat 
Tulsa, which is now at Corinto, but the 


| attitude of the department will be to 


Summary of Law Providing | 
Against Confiscation Is- | 
sued by Department 
of Commerce. 


welcome the negotiators on board the 
Tulsa, in the American legation or on 
any other neutral ground which the 


| American government might provide. 


In connection with press reports of 


| the progress of negotiations, the Depart- 


| ment of State made the following an- 


The requirements for registration of | 
alien-owned land “to avoid 
and effects” 
were announced on September 13 by 
the Department of Commerce. A sum- 
mary prepared by Walter E. Aylor, of | 
the Division of Commerciai 
issued by the department, 
full text: 

To avoid retroactive 


in Mexico, 


retroactive confiscatory 


and 
in 


Law, 
follows 


or confiscatory | 


effects in respect of property rights of 
| foreigners acquired or vested prior to 
| the promulgation of the so-called “or- 


ganic law of section 1 of article 27 of 
the general constitution of Mexico,” pro- 
vision has been made that foreigners | 
holding any right of the kind which is 
the subject of this law, and which was 


| acquired before its enactment, are per- 


mitted to make a manifest of their prop- 
erty before the secretariat of foreign 
relations within one of the date 
its promulgation and thus assure 
themselves of their rights. If a for- 
however, make such 


year 


fails to 


| manifest, his acquisition shall be deemed 


to have occurred subsequently to the | 
promulgation of this law. 


Forms Issued for Manifests. 
The manifest contains: (1) The name 
and surname, or firm name, and domicile 


scription of the property or rights mani- 
fested; and (3) the description of the 
title of acquisition necessary for its iden- 
including the date thereof. 
Blank forms for the manifest are trans- 


| mitted to all municipal presidents of the 


Republic, so that foreigners residing in 
the district may be able to file their 
manifests opportunely. These manifests 
are filed in duplicate with the secretariat 
of foreign relations, one original being 
returned to the manifestant, with indica- 
tion thereon of the authenticated date of | 
its presentation, for his protection. 
There appears to have been some mis- 
understanding among some of the local | 
governing bodies as to the interpretation 
and application of the law relative to 
the filing of the manifest. The Mexican 


| Department of Foreign Relations, ac- 

| cordingly, has given to the press state- | 
| as legitimate by the American Depart- 
and General Chamorro | 
| has remained in office without the recog- | 


ments regarding the law regulating sec- 
tion 1 of article 27 of the constitu- 
tion, writes Acting Commercial Attache 
George Wythe, Mexico City. A trans- 
lation follows: | 

“Tt has come to the knowledge of the | 
Secretary of Foreign Relations that 
various municipal governments pretend- 
ing to comply with the organic law 
of section 1 of article 27 of the gen- 


| erak constitution. in respect of property 
| of foreigners acquired before said law 


went into effect, are requiring that said | 
foreigners declare their property be- | 


fore the proper municipal governments. | 


Action Declared in Error. 

“This action is the result of an error 
of interpretation, since article 15 of the 
law expresses clearly that manifests of 
property must be made before the Sec- 
The forms 
have been sent to the presidents of 
municipal! councils only for the purpose 
of making clear to foreigners the in- 
tent of the law. 

The manifests conforming’ with 
article 7 of the organic law of section 
1 of article 27 of the constitution, cited, 


| which must be made before the Secre- 


tary of Foreign Relations, refer only 
(1) Prior acquisition 
of lands and waters in prohibited zones; 
(2) shares or interests in a Mexican 
company which may have lands, waters 


or their accession for the exploitation | 


of mines, waters, or combustile minerals 


| in any part of the Republic; and (3) 


shares or interests in a Mexican com- 
pany which may hold landed estates for 


agricultural purposes, if 50 per cent or | 
more of the share capital belongs to | 


| Secretary of State to Visit 


the world, but is now of secondary im- | 


foreigners.” 


portance.” An epidemic causing 4,676 


deaths occurred in the Philippine Islands, | 
| reaching its maximum in August. 


A total of 340 deaths were attributed 
to influenza in the Federated Malay 
States in 1925 as against 61 the previous 
year. In the Straits Settlements there 
were 148 deaths from influenza as 
against 164 in 1924. The disease 


in China, with 46 deaths reported in the 
International Settlement of Shanghai as 
avainst 44 the previous year. 


| ernment, 
| Washington, charging threats had been 


| ganized and 


| office 
| were seated. This reorganized Congress 


| to official 
| ton, on the provisions of the Treaty of 


| which was signed by all 


| new 
solved by some action by the Nicaraguan | 


ap- | 
pears to have been unimportant as usual, | 


nouncement: 
“The department is gratified to learn 


| that steps are being taken by General 


Chamorro to adjust the difficulties be- 


tween contending factions in Nicaragua. | 
| Of course, the good offices of the United 


States have always been available for 
the purpose of making an adjustment, 
for the United States is interested in 
the restoration of peace and good order 


and the prompt establishment of a con- } 
| stitutional government 


in Nicaragua.” 
General Chamorro Not Recognized. 


Gen. Emitiano Chamorro, who pro- 


claimed himself president of Nicaragua | 


| on January 6, following a coup d’etat at 


Managua on October 25, 1925, has never | 


been recognized by the United States. 


| Was 


He is the leader of a large faction of | 


the Conservative Party, which was 


in | 


power when the American Marines en- | ae 
| sumed, it is stated in a radio dispatch 
| just received at the Department of the 


tered Nicaragua in 1912, and which re- 
mained in control until the withdrawal 
of the American forces on August 4, 
1925. 
Nicaragua was Carlos Solorzano, a Con- 


At that time the president of | 


servative, who had been elected the pre- | 


vious October on a Conservative-Liberal | 
| coalition 


ticket. zeneral Chamorro, 
heading a Conservative ticket, was de- 
feated. Following the Chamorro coup 
d’etat of last October, President Solor- 
zano made General Chamorro chief of 
the armies and paid him $10,000 for the 


| expenses of his revolutionary movement. 


Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, a Liberal, who 
was vice president in the coalition gov- 
left Nicaragua and came to 


made against his life. President Solor- 


| zano later got a leave of absence, but 


finally made a formal and complete 


| resignation, and General Chamorro was 
chosen president by the Congress. That | gq Fagaitua on the north coast of 

| st o 
eS | Tutuila. 
par- | can Samoa at the last census was 8,056. 


body, in the meantime, had been reor- 
several Chamorro 
tisans, who had been declared defeated 
in their candidacies for congressional 
in the October, 1925, elections, 


charged that Dr. Sacasa was in Wash- 


and declared his office vacant, following 


| this action immediately with the elec- 


tion of General Chamorro. 


Action Protested by Liberals. 
This procedure, vigorously protested 
by the Liberals and by Dr. Sacasa in 
Washington, has never been recognized 


ment of State, 


| 
| 
| 


‘the natives on Tahiti 


Aut STATEMENTS Herein Art Given on OrrictraL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Foreign 


Rites for Envoy to Egypt 
Are Held in Alexandria 


Fungal services for Stewart Johnson, 
American charge d’affairs in Egypt, 
were held in Alexandria, on September 
11, with the Grand Chamberlain and 
other officials of Egypt and the diplo- 
matic corps in attendance. The De- 
partment of State on September 13 
made the following announcement re- 
| garding the funeral: 

The Department of State announces 
that the funeral of Stewart Johnson, 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim, who died 
at Alexandria on September 10 as a re- 
sult of an automobile accident, was held 
there September 11. The funeral 
was attended by the Grand Chamber- 
lain of Egypt, representing His Ma- 
jesty King Fuad, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and the Acting British 
High Commissioner, as well as by the 
Diplomatic and Consular Corps and 
other British and Egyptian officials. 
Telegrams of condolence were received 
at the American Legation from Zaglul 
Pasha and from the Ministers of Public 
Works and Justice. 

The body will be shipped on the Dol- 
lar Line steamér “President Hayes,” 
sailing on September 15. 


Epidemic of Disease 
_ Is Reported Abated 


In American Samoa 


on 





| Quarantine for Influenza Is 
Lifted at Pago Pago Bay, 
Navy Department 
Is Informed. 


The influenza epidemic which recently 
reported in American Samoa has 
abated, with quarantine restrictions re- 
moved and naval station activities re- 


Navy from Captain H. F. Bryan, U. S. 
N. (Retired), governor of the island 
group. 

The previous report to the department 
from Captain Bryan stated that the dis- 
ease first appeared on August 12 on the 


north shore of Pago Pago Bay, but that 
no complications or deaths had occurred. 
At that time it was reported that 50 
members of the naval personnel, attached 
to the island station had become af- 


| fected, and that the naval station had 


been -quarantined to prevent spread of 

the disease among the remainder of the 

personnel, which numbered about 250. 
First Epidemic Since 1918. 

The infected region included all vil- 

lages on Pago Pago Bay, Laulii and 

Nuuli on the Southern Coast and Afono 


The total population of Ameri- 


Fear was expressed in Navy circles 
when this epidemic was reported, be- 
cause it was the first in the South Pa- 
cific Island since November, 1918, at 


ington plotting against the government, | which time the French island of Tahiti 


became infected, and in less than a 
month, one-seventh of the natives were 
dead. 
It was recalled at the department that 
i during that epi- 
demic succumbed so rapidly that burial 
was abandoned and that a funeral pyre 
was maintained on which bodies burned 


| night and day. 


nition of the United States or of any | 


of the Central American governments. 
This non-recognition is based, according 
announcements in Washing- 


Peace and Amity of February 3, 1923, 
the Central 
American governments (General Cha- 
morro was one of the Nicaraguan dele- 
gates) and to whose provisions regarding 


recognition the Department of State ad- | 


hered in a note of June, 1923, addressed 


to the Honduran government but cir- | 


culated to all the other Central Amer- 
ican governments. 


Former President Solorzano is now in | 
re- | 
The present nego- | 
the | 
Department of State announced on Sep- | 
tember 13, some time ago, by General | 


California. Dr. Sacasa was last 


ported in Guatemala. 
tiations for peace 


were initiated, 


Chamorro. It was also stated that ‘Mr. 


Dennis had been authorized to use his | 
| good offices when specifically invited to 
| do so. 

tion as to Dr. Sacasa’s whereabouts, and | 

stated that the interest of the United | 

States government was only to aid in | 


The department had no informa- 


establishing peace and security. 


Peace between the Conservatives and 


Liberals may be obtained in many ways, 
Department of State officials pointed out 
in response to inquiries. Ex-President 
Solorzano might conceivably be recalled, 
Vice President Sacasa placed in office, 
elections held, or the situation 


Congress, it was said. 


Sesquicentennial Exposition 


The Secretary of State; Frank B. Kel- 


logg, will go to Philadelphia on Septem- 


ber 14, for the opening of the Govern- 
| ment exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Ex- | 
position, it was announced at the De- | 


partment of State on September 13. 
A banquet will be given in Mr. Kel- 


logg’s honor by the United States Com- | 


missioner to,the exposition. The secre- 
tary will return to Washington on Sep- 
tember 15. 


—_—_———— ie 


| 
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Affairs 


Decrease Reported 
In Per Capita Cost of 


Governing Virginia 


Department of Commerce 
Finds Expense $8.07 in 
1925; Total Revenue 
$30,261,951. 


A Department of Commerce summary 
of the financial statistics of the State 
of Virginia for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925, discloses that the pay- 
ments for maintenance and operetion of 
the general departments of Virginia for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 
amounted to $19,675,760, or 38.07 per 
capita. This includes $5,530,056, appor- 
tionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1924 the 
comparative per capita for maintenance 
‘and operation of general departments 
was $8.71, and in 1917, $3.96. 

The interest on debt amounted to 
744,020; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $12,540,871. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for expenses of gen- 
eral departments, interest and outlays 
were $32,960,651. The totals include all 
payments for the year, whether nade 
from current revenues or froin the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $14,104,072 was for highways, 
$2,492,685 being for maintenance and 
$11,611,387 for construction. 

Amount of Revenues. 

The total revefiue receipts of Vir- 
ginia for 1925 were $30,261,951, or $12.42 
per capita. This was $9,842,171 more 
than the total payments of the year, 


| exclusive of the payments for permanent 


improvements, but $2,698,700 less than 
the total payments including those for 
permanent improvements. These pay- 
ments in excess of revenue receipts were 
met from the proceeds of debt obliga- 
tions. 

Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 34.8 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1925, 35.5 per cent for 1924, and 
41.2 per cent for 1917. The increase in 
the amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 127.1 per cent from 1917 
to 1924, and 5.4 per cent from 1924 to 
1925. The per capita property and 
special taxes were $4.32 in 1925, $4.13 
in 1924, and $1.96 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
state officials, represented 8.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1925, 8.5 per 
cent for 1924, and 9.3 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stiuted 40.7 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1925, 37.9 per cent for 1924, and 
34.9 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from in- 
surance and other incorporated compa- 
nies and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles 
and amounts paid for hunting and fish- 
ing privileges. 

Net Indebtedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixec 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Vir- 
ginia on June 30, 1925, was $26,211,181 
or $10.76 per capita. In 1924 the per 
capita debt was $9.99, and in 1917 
$10.21. The debt includes advances from 
counties for highway construction withir 
the counties making the advances. 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of 
property in Virginia subject to ac 
valorem taxation was $2,029,821,959; the 
amount of State taxes levied was $7,- 
328,742; and the per capita levy, $3.01. 
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Twenty-Five Strikes 
Reported in June 
In Czechoslovakia 


Eight-Hour Day Opposed by 
Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, Labor Depart- 
ment Is Advised. 


Economic loss through strikes is re- 
ported in Czechoslovakia by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in its weekly announce- 
ment of international labor news. 


Among the notes from various foreign 


the following: 
Czechoslovakia: 


Health Insurance.—It has been re- 
ported that, effective August 1, 1926, the 
Czechoslovakia State Railways estab- 
lished their own health insurance for 
their employes, the administrative part 
of which will be taken care of by the 
railway management. 

Strikes —There were 25 strikes in 
Czechoslovakia in June, 1926, as against 
23 in May. The strikes affected 69 con- 
cerns and were engaged in by 3,158 
workers. The number of working days 


lost was 26,017, and the loss of wages | 


amounted to 477,128 crowns. 
Brazil: : 


Need for Immigration.—the need for | c ¢ 
| mutual exchange of services, is tax- 


immigration to Matto Grosso, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Parana, and Sao Paulo 
is said to be obvious at this 
in order to supply productive labor for 


the outlying districts of southern and | 


western Brazil. 
Ecuador: 


Inspector-General.—The office of In- | 


spector-General of Labor has been cre- 
ated by an executive decree and made 


subsidiary to the Ministry of Social Wel- | was $3.01. ............ Page 2, Col. 7 


| Textiles 
Presi- | 
dent of =Finland has confirmed an ordi- | 
Finland | 


fare. 

Finland; 

Indemnity-- for Injury.—The 
nance bringing into force in 
the convention between Finland 
Esthonia regarding the indemnity 
injury to laborers by accident while at 
work. 

France: 


and 


Oppose Eight-Hour Law.—At its ses- | 
sion of July 1, 1926, the Paris Chamber | 


of Commerce passed a resolution author- 


izing the sending of a letter to the | 


President of the Senate Committee of 


Commerce, Industry and Labor, protest- | 


ing against the ratification of the Wash- 
ington Convention for an eight-hour day, 
which would bind France to the conven- 
tion for a period of 10 years. 
French West Indies: 
Emigration.—An 


ezuela has been begun, and on August 4 
the first contingent of 117 laborers were 
embarked at Fort de France. 


Venezuelan firm. 
Spain: 
Depression in Iron Ore.—Depression 

in the iron ore mining industry of Vid, 


caya, due to a slacking up of demand | 
for the product, has brought about an | 
| Aronoff said, is an oil painting, 40 feet 
ing the local Government no little con- | 


unemployment situation which is caus- 


cern. 


Smuggling of Aliens 
Reported Declining 


| ments, are training for successful farm- 
| ers, training for store and office em- 
| ployment, 
| training for mechanics, foremen and ap- 


Immigration service patrol along the 
United States and Canadian 


across the border 
rapidly decreasing, James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor, declared on September 
13 upon his return from his summer va- 
cation. Mr. Davis combined work ‘with 


his annual holiday by inspecting the im- | 


migration stations from Maine to San 
Francisco and praised the men for the 
work they are doing. 

Although the immigration service has 


patrols of one man as widely centered | 


as 100 miles in some places along the 


border, the service is becoming more | : 
cs . ee ; | something 
efficient, Mr. Davis said, because of the | 


ambitions of the men to emulate the suc- | 


cess of the Canadian mounted police. 
Among various of the officials, Mr. Davis 
said, he found a sentiment favoring the 
combination of the present prohibition, 
customs and immigration patrols under 
one office. 
Congressional 
may propose adoption of the plan. 
The inspection trip also took the Sec- 


conditions reported in that industry. Mr. 
Davis said he found the situation gen- 
erally satisfactory but that the Depart- 
ment of Labor will have certain recom- 
mendations to suggest in the near future. 


Later this week the Secretary will go | 


on a similar inspection trip among the 
. \ . . . e 
immigration control stations of the Mexi- 
can border. 


Canadian Propaganda 


| 

course of his visit~he addressed a meeting 
of the Boston Maritime Association, and 
the ary Club at, Portland, and ‘“re- 
ceive 

on the part of these organizations would 


[Continued From Page 


senger and cargo traffic from these ports 
for Shipping Board vessels. 

Because of the “propaganda” being 
spread by Canadians on the movement 
of traffic on Canadian flag vessels, Gen- 
2ral Dalton declared that the schedules 
of shiy; movements to Portland probably 
will be revised so that more regular 
zalls may be made at this port. 


COMMENT BY THE 


a 


Hducation 





time, | 


for | 


Vocational Training 


interesting emigya- | 
tion movement from Martinique to Ven- | 


Up to | 
the present time it is reported that some 
500 have signed labor contracts with a | 

Board for Vocational Education at the 
| Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadel- 


' small community. 


boundary | 
line has been greatly strengthened in re- | 
cent months and the struggling of aliens | 
into this country is | 





While this would necessi > | : oe 
Sctilebtaes z pier gee | for labor inefficiency. 
ee , ” » Ne | poorly trained workers in any field in- 

| crease production costs, which in turn 


: : 3 : are passe -ons : 
retary into the motion picture colonies | - I ed on to the consumer. 


in California to investigate certain lz bo : , 
Pine certain labor | tional Vocational Education 


| existence today. 


| the 
| ployed. 


On Shipping Is Reported | 


assurances’ that a renewed effort | 
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aboard ship of Australian line. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
War Department report © chronicles 
New York as the preeminent port of 
the United States ....Page 7, Col. 1 
Australian traffic with Europe via 
Suez Canal is reported as increasing. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Executive order creates ports of 
entry at Orange and Beaumont, Texas. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
District Court refuses to accept juris- 
diction in suit for damages brought by 
alien sailor age 10, Col. 7 


| Supreme Court 


countries published September 13 were | 


Writ of certiorari sought to review 
question whether telegraph service ren- 
dered railroad under contract for 
mutual exchange of services, is tax- 

Page 11, Col. 7 

Henderson County, Tennessee, ap- 
plies ‘for writ of certiorari to review 
action involving validity of county bond 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Writ of certiorari asked in action to 
determine taxable features of indem- 
nity and disability clauses of insurance 
policies Page 10, Col. 7 


Taxation 

Writ of certiorari sought to review 
question whether telegraph service ren- 
dered railroad under contract for 


Page 11, Col. 7 

Writ of certiorari asked in action to 
determine taxable features of indem- 
nity and disability clauses of insurance 
policies Page 10, Col. 7 
District Court restrains owners from 
withdrawing bank funds until income 
taxes are paid Page 6, Col. 2 
Virginia’s 1925 per capita tax levy 


Customs Court finds cotton fabric 
gloves dutiable at 75 per cent instead 
of 90 per cent Page 6, Col. 7 


Exemplified by Oil 
Painting at Exhibit 


—— 


Secretary J. E. Aronoff Ex- 
plains Significance of Rep- 
resentation of Activities 


Requiring Technique. 
19622 
The importance of vocational educa- 
tion in the life of a community is em- 
phasized in the exhibit of the Federal 


phia, according to Joseph E. Aronoff, 
secretary of the board. 
The principal part of the exhibit, Mr. 


long.and 12 feet high, pointing out the 


| various types of vocational education 
| which may be carried on in a large or 


Represented in the 
a small village 
establish- 


which 
various 


shows 
industrial 


picture, 
with its 


training for homemakers, 


prentices, and rehabilitation of disabled 
civilians. ’ 
Description of Exhibit. 
The full text of the board’s descrip- 
tion of the exhibit follows: 
Seventy years ago Abraham Lincoln 


“Educated people must labor. Other- 


| wise, education itself becomes a positive 
| and 


intolerable evil. 
sustain in idleness 


percentage of its n 
“The great maj 


No country can 
more than a small 
bers. 

rity must labor at 
productive. From __ these 
premises the problem springs: ‘How can 
education and labor be most satisfac- 
torily combined?’ ” 

Democracy in education is rapidly be- 
coming a fact. For generations it has 
been a fine and interesting theory. 

Society as a whole has to pay the bill 
Half trained or 


Sst It is in 
recognition of this fact that the Na- 
Act is in 


: This picture is a symbolic representa- 
tion of the function of vocational educa- 


| tion in the life of a modern community 


in the United States, as a part of the 
public educational program. 
Agriculture, trades and_ industries, 
commerce, and home making are the 
principal occupational groups in which 
majority of our citizens are em- 


World at Work. 
The picture shows the world at work: 


| Factories in operation, buildings under 
| construction, railroads, steamships, or- 
| chards and gardens, farms, schools, and 


homes. 
The elementary and high schools oc- 
cupy the center of the picture and typify 


be made to increase the volume of pas- | the general educational program for boys 


and girls to which all modern communi- 
ties are committed. From these school 
boys and girls may be seen going directly 
into various fields of activity and into 


| specialized training schools which form 


a part of the educational program of the 


| community. 


To be continued in 
September 15, 


the issue of 








Further reduction of mill activity in 
Austria and Czechoslovokia is expected. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission makes 
complaint against 27 furniture manu- 
facturers charging unfair practices in 
failing properly to label veneered 
furniture, and sets first hearing date 
as September /15 Page 1, Col. 7 

Federal Trade Commission charges 
New York chemists with unfair trade 
PEM OUN iia ais 0.60.0 4000's Page 8, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Veterans Bureau issues check for 
$14,741, said to be the largest war risk 
insurance payment, ever made. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Wholesale Trade 


District Court holds distrfution of 
imports, where bulk is broken and 
goods rebilled, is intrastate commerce. 

Page 10, Col. 3 


Water Power 


Continuation of full text of order of 
International Joint Commission ap- 
proving application for hydroelectric 
development on Saint John River, 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Child 
Welfare 


Labor 


Inspiration of Popular’ Government 
Traced to Colonial Town Meetings 


ee 


very thing antl that is one of the real 
reasons why he is conspicuous among 
the very few really great leaders in the 
world today. 

Burlington having reached the dignity 
of a city, of course it is fitting that 
your seat of local government should be 
called the City Hall. Nevertheless, the 
splendid building which is to arise above 
this corner stone will stand as a monu- 
ment to the kind of government which 
the fathers established here, among the 
mountains, and I trust that in future 
years the children of Burlington will be 
taught not what it cost, not what the 
style of its architecture is, but rather 
what it stands for in the all too fre- 
quently neglected science of government 
by the people. 


New England Custom Had Effect on National 
Politics, Says Walter W. Husband 


Walter W. Husband, Second As- 
sistanggeSecretary of Labor, declared 
American wage earners more stead- 
ily employed, at better pay, than 
ever before in the peuce-time his- 
tory of the country, in an address 
mode recently at the laying of the 
corner stone of the proposed new 
city hall at Burlington, Vt. 

In the full text of his address, 
printed in the issuc of September 
13, Mr. Husband discussed economics 
in general and concluded with a dis- 
cussion of local governmental affairs 
as follows: 


Mountain State who now occupies the 
seat of Washington and Lincoln by rea- 
son of an unprecedented expression of 
confidence on the part of the American 
people, and who has retained that con- 
fidence to a degree rarely paralleled in 
our national history. 

What is the secret of President Cool- 
idge’s remarkable success in public life 
is an oft repeated question. The real 
answer, I think, is that he is a great 
master of the science of government, 
the fundamentals of which were acquired 
in the town hall at Plymouth and in as- 
sociation with men who were imbued 
with the spirit’ of the old-fashioned New 
England town meeting. 


Breast Milk Is Held’ 
Best Food for Baby 


Children’s Bureau Tells Impor- 
tance of Mother’s Health 
In Cara of Infants. 


It is not difficult to understand the 
prominence of New Englanders in gov- 
ernmental affairs when we consider the 
atmosphere of politics to which they 
were born and bred. 

Who will doubt that participation in 
school district and town meetings greatly 
influenced the splendid careers of Foot, 
Collamer, Edmunds, Morrill, Proctor, 
Dillingham, and other Vermonters in 
the field of national politics. Indeed, we 
have a more illustrious example in the 
career of that loyal son of thé Green 


Defends ToWn Meetings. 

Outsiders who do not understand the 
significance of our town meetings are 
sometimes inclined to laugh at the dis- 
cussions which take place there, but if 
they will observe carefully they will 
almost invariably find that in those dis- 
cussions the shell of the issue involved 
is etorn away bit by bit and that finally 
the real kernel is revealed. The Presi- 
dent has the happy faculty of doing that 


“Breast milk is best for babies,” says 


a statement just issued by the Children’s 
Bureau ofthe Department of Labor. 

Breast food, according to the bureau’s 
report, is “easily assimilated, cheap, 
clean, and convenient.” 

“No single factor,’”. the report says, 
“exercises a more pronounced influence 
on the development of the baby and on 


Over two billion 


smoked a month! 


/ e 
—and for just one reason 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


2391) 


Immigration 


his health during his entire life tha 
nursing at his mother’s breast. B 
feeding gives a baby a better chance f 
life and for steady and normal growth 
The death rate of babies not breast f 
is four times as high as the death’ ra 
of breast fed babies.” 

The Children’s Bureau urges moth 
to take preparatory steps for properl 
nourishing their children before 
babies are born. The ‘importance 
keeping in good physical condition 
this purpose is emphasized with he 
statement that “Thousands of infant 
lives have been lost through early wean 
ing as a result of flat, inverted or crac 
nipples.” 

“The efficiency of the mother’s nur 
ing power depends upon her physic; 
and mental well-being as well as he 
determination to nurse her baby. 

“Rest is imperative. Eight hours oi 
sleep in well-ventilated room are essen 
tial. An hour’s rest should be take 
during the day. This may be taker 
either at one time or in short periods. 

“The “tife of the mother should be 
ordered that she is protected as much 
as possible from stress and strain. Her 
most important activity is the care of 
her baby. However, a moderate amount 
of social diversion favors that contente 
ment of spirit which is one of the es-= 
sentials in maintaining the supply of 
breast milk. 

“The busy housewife gets sufficient 
exercise in her daily activities. She 
should take some time out of doors, how- 
ever, in the sun, preferably at mid- 
day in winter and before 12 and after 


> 


3 in hot weather. 


All headed one way, for 


natural tobacco taste 


Wie doubt about it. Over two billion 
Chesterfields are smoked every month, 
and even today, after four years of record- 
breaking gains, Chesterfield is still America’s 
fastest-growing cigarette. 


(To men who know tobacco, that means just 
one thing. American smokers have found 
what they wanted—natural tobacco taste and 
character. They've found it in Chesterfields 
only—and the shift to Chesterfield is on! 


Such popularity 


must be deserved 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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lemand for Cotton 


| In Austria at Low 
* Level, Report Shows 


Indications of Large Crop in 
America Said to 
Influence 
Market. 


} 
The demand for American cotton in 


Czechoslovakia and Austria is expected | 


to continue at a low level for some time 
te come, the Department of Agriculture 
has just announced. Further reduction 
fn mill activity will probably be greater 
fn Austria than Czechoslovakia, it is 
Stated. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
tent follows: 


Restricted mill consumption of raw | 
¢otton continues in Czechoslovakia and 


Austria, reports Agricultural Commis- 
sioner Haas at Berlin. New orders have 
decreased and are now on a compara- 
tively low lever. Very smal] purchases 


of cotton for August sailing and later | 


have been made to date, indicating that 
the mills’ cotton contracts made some 
months ago for future delivery still cover 
the requirements for the immediate fu- 
ture; this fact also indicates that the 


spinners are pessimistic regarding both | 


demand and price developments during 
the next few months. Indications of a 
prospective large cotton crop in the 
United States have further contributed 


to produce a cautious attitude on the | 
part of spinners, in Mr. Haas’ opinion. | 


The uncertain price outlook, however, 
should not be regarded as the funda- 


mental factor influencing the buying pol- | 


fey of the spinners for the next month. 
Demand For Cotton Poor. 


A much more important factor 
fluencing the purchase of American cot- 
ton in Czechoslovakia and Austria in the 


immediate future is the unfavorabe de- | 
The | 


mand outlook for cotton products. 
demand outlook for cotton yarn continues 
,unfavorable although conditions indicate 
“some slight improvement. 
vailed for some time past that 


‘by increasing the import duties on 
Czechoslovakian textiles, but a provi- 
sional most favored nation agreement 
has been arrived at recently between 
the two countries. This agreement will 
go into effect on September 1 and remain 


in force until a final treaty is agreed | 


upon. 

The Austrian textile business with 
Hungary will probably be favorably in- 
fluenced by the Austrian 
treaty which became effective August 
15, 1926, the Hungarian import tariff on 


Austrian cotton yarn and fabrics having | 


been reduced by the treaty. The treaty 
is expected to stimulate business, be- 
cause Hungarian buyers have held back 


purchases in expectation of the new duty | 


arrangement. 
Prices Being Reduced. 


It seems probable that the present low 
level of textile business in Czechoslova- 
kia and Austria will continue except for 
a temporary improvement which may 
take place in the immediate future. 
There, seems to be little doubt that the 
cotton mill activity in both countries 
will be further reduced, as the present 


production level is based upon old con- | 
tracts which exceed by far the volume of | 


new orders received. The demand for 
cotton in these countries will, in all prob- 
ability, with the exception of 


material and unexpected change in de- 
mand for cotton goods sets in. Some 
seasonal increase in demand for cotton 


for near sailing dates can be expected, | 


but later business is uncertain. The 
price of finished goods is being reduced 
in these countries, but it is lagging be- 
hind reductions in raw cotton prices. 


Mill Activity Reduced. 


Reports of the Czechoslovakian spin- | 


ners’ association show a much reduced 
mill activity and a further reduction in 
the volume of new orders received 


striction has continued. 
ity in May was about 80 per cent; and 


the production about 72 per cént of a | 


theoretical full production (which is 
somewhat above 100 per cent activity 
on the basis of one shift). 

A few factors which may be 
tioned as favorably influencing 
Czechoslovakian demand 


men- 
the 


cotton goods, and the hopes which are 
entertained for an increase in 


business in the near future. The very 


high Rumanian import duty on textiles | 


which became effective April 1, 1926, has 
been somewhat reduced and this is also 
‘looked upon as a somewhat 
circumstance although the duties remain 
almost prohibitive. 
Reductions Continue. 

Austrian cotton mill activity in May 
Was estimated to be about 75 per cent, 
whereas in April mill activity was esti- 
mated to be about 82 per cent. Accord- 
ing to reliable information further re- 
ductions have since taken place. Yarn 
production in May amounted to about 
*4,083,763 pounds and _ sales 


pounds, which gives a very unfavorable | 
Similar fig- | 
. were 4,290,000 | 
“pounds and 1,570,000 pounds, with a | 


ratio of about 30 per cent. 
ures for April, 1926, 


‘J ratio of about 36 per cent. The amount 
_ of unfilled orders on May 31, 1926, was 


7,556,232 pounds and on April 30, 1926, | 


about 8,700,000 pounds. Yarn stocks 
on May 31, 1926, amounted to 3,792,646 


‘pounds and on April 30, 1926, 3,818,206 | 
The above figures are on the | 
is of reports from 92 per cent of all | 


unds. 


spindles. 


It is of special importance to note the | 


duction, on 
is indicates 
It 


unfavorable ratio between p 
old contracts, and sales. T 
the trend of future production. 


in- | 


Pears pre- 
high | 
minimum Czechoslovakia flour and grain | 
duties would cause Hungary to retaliate | 


some | 
slight temporary improvement, continue | 
unfavorable for some time, unless some | 


in 

May, 1926, recent information received | 
from reliable sources indication that re- | 
The mill activ- | 


situation are | 
the recent reduction in the sales tax on | 


Russian | 


favorable | 


1,239,762 


may | 


- be expected that further reduction in ac- | 
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Agriculture 


Inspection Office for Fruit 
To Be Opened at Charlotte 


The Division of Fruits and Vegetables | 


of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, will open a 
new inspection office at Charlotte, N. C., 
on September 21, it was announced on 
September 13 at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Should the demand be sufficient to 
office will be put on a permanent basis, 
it was said. Among the principal cities 
in which inspections will be handled 
| from the Charlotte office are: 
Durham, Greensboro, 


Salisbury, Win- 


son, Laurens, Union, Columbia, Darling- 
ton and Florence, in South Carolina; 
Morristown, Elizabethton, and 
. City, in Tennessee; and Danville and 
Lynchburg, in Virginia. 





Livestock Industry 
Reported in Need of 
Technical Vernacular 


| Department of Agriculture 

Points Out Confusion 

Caused by Lack of Stand- 
ardized Terms. 


The desirability of a common, nation- 
wide language for dealers and producers 
of livestock was emphasized in a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The need for standard market classes 
and grades of livestock is emphasized 
by the Department of Agriculture in a 
bulletin which sets for a standardiza- 
tion program. 

“Ever since the establishment of cen- 
| tral livestock markets,” says the bulle- 
tin, “there has been considerable confu- 
sion, much disappointment, and untold 
loss and waste, because of the difficulty 
in describing market transactions in 
such a way that the producer on the 
farm or on the range, the slaughter at 
some distant packing center, the trader 
on another market, and the student in 
his classroom, may understand exactly 
what happened on the market. 

Confusion of Figures. 

“Practically every livestock 
has its own standards, its 
| preferences, and its own methods of do- 


market 


| oughly understood by those on the mar- 
ket daily, but when an attempt is made 
to describe market transactions to some- 
one at a distance, or to one who is un- 
familiar with practices prevailing at 
that particular market, difficulties. are 
encountered. 

“Much of the confusion,” the depart- 
ment continues, “arises from the fact 
| that a certain set of names and trade 
terms are rather generally used to de- 
scribe livestock at all markets. 





ever, varies between markets, " 
individuals on the same market, and fre- 
quently with the same individual on the 


ferent seasons. 


tions of terms and shifting of standards 
is that producers having shipped live- 
| stock to a certain market in the belief 
that prices were highest there, fre- 
quently are disappointed to find 
prices actually higher at some other 
market which they might have patron- 
ized. Frequently livestock is forwarded 


from one market to another because the | 
market is | 
higher than the first, when subsequent | 


shippers believe the second 


events show the opposite to be the case. 

In most instances of this kind the dif- 
ficulty is due, not to any intention to 
deceive on the parts of anyone, but 
merely to the fact that the same or sim- 
ilar terms carry different meanings on 


| different markets and when used by dif- | 


ferent individuals. 

“In view of such conditions it 
set of terms and names with which to 
describe the various groups into 
livestock sorted at central markets, 
and, for such names, definite and fixed 
definitions, which can be understood and 
interpreted in ‘the same way by pro- 
ducers, shippers, commission 
| traders, packer buyers, or anyone else 
connected with the industry. 
arrangement must facilitate 
marketing and tend to eliminate disap- 
pointment, loss and waste.” , 

The set of standards and definitions 
for the leading kinds of livestock are 
| published in full in Department Bulle- 
tin 1360-D, “Market Classes and Grades 
of Livestock,” copies of which may be 
obtained, as long as the supply lasts, by 
addressing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


is 


'Statisties Issued 
On Grain in Store 


| Visible Supply of Wheat is An- 
nounced as 76.282.000 


Bushels. 

19601 

Wheat in store September 11 amounted 
to 76,282,000 bushels, according to the 
| visible grain supply report, issued on 
| September 13. by the Department 
Agriculture. 

The full text of the weekly report fol- 
lows: 

The commercial stocks of grain in store 


tivity will be relatively greater in Aus- 
tria than in Czechoslovakia, unless un- 
foreseen changes in the market possibil- 
ities occur, 


SOnEROS | at the Department of Agriculture. 


‘ | ing business. All these matters are thor- | 
Hungarian 


that | 


would | 


seem highly desirable to have a complete | one interested and submitted to the near- 


which | 


Such an | 
livestock | 


justify keeping an inspector there, the | 


Raleigh, 


ston-Salem, Asheville and High Point, | 
N. C.; Spartansburg, Greenville, Ander- | 


Standards Issued 
For Marketing and 
Grading of Beans 
| Nineteen Classes Listed by 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as Guide 
to Industry. 


United States standards for the grad- 
ing and marketing of beans have been 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 


| Economies, it has just been announced 


| The general 
individual | 


| the 
| placed in a moisture proof container in 


| order that the resulting grade may more 
men, 


| original 





of | 


| 


The 
standards for soy beans, issued Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, have been revised as a re- 
sult of further studies during the last 
season. 

The standards for beans are the re- 
sult of intensive studies and extensive 
investigations of the industry and of 


suggestions reecived from commercial 


The adoption of the standards by all 


agencies engaged in handling beans, it | 
is held, should promote uniform grad- 


ing and facilitate marketing. 

The standards include all kinds of 
beans produced in the Continental 
United States commonly sold in the dry 


threshed state and used for edible pur- | 


poses. Nineteen classes of beans have 
been listed with the grade requirements 
of each. 

Variations Made in Grouping. 


Because of varying conditions of pro- | 


duction, methods of preparation for 


market and requirements of consumers | 


the same factor limits and grouping are 
not applied in grading all classes of 
beans. 
depends on their wholesomeness for food 
as evidenced by their general appear- 
ance, the degree of freedom from mois- 
ture and such defects as split beans, 
damaged beans, foreign material of any 
nature, and mixtures of other kinds or 
of beans. The standards have 
been constructed, it is pointed out, so 
as to give proper weight to each factor 
in proportion to its effect on the com- 
mercial quality of the product and the 
difficulties attending its elimination. 
These terms have all been defined. 
Federal bean inspection is authorized 
by a clause in the annual A$propriation 
Act for the Department of Agriculture. 
plan for conducting this 
service provides for the employment of 
Federal bean inspectors at shipping 
points and at important terminal mar- 


classes 


exchanges, and dgalers’ and growers’ as- 
sociations. 


Under these agreements, persons who | 


possess the necessary qualifications are 


| trained and licensed as Federal bean in- 
| spectors and their work is supervised by 
| the bureau. 
The | 
meaning of the names and terms, how- | 
between | 


The organization cooperat- 
ing with the bureau pays the inspector 
for his work and pays all local expen- 
ses, such as office rent. 


made under agreements of this kind. 


| The funds obtained in this way are di- 
“One result of this variety of defini- 


vided between the local organization and 
the United States Department of Agri- 


. , 
culture in sich a manner as to repay |; 


as nearly as possible for the expense in- 
curred in the conduct of the service. 
Inspections may be made either at 
original shipping points or at terminai 
markets, and are made on the basis of 


a representative sample drawn from the | 


lot in accordance with methods which 


have been prescribed by the chief of the 


bureau. 
Certificate of Inspection Issued. 
Inspectors are required to issue an in- 
spection certificate, stating the quality 


of the beans inspected in terms of the | 


United States Standards. 
If a lot of beans located too far 
from an inspectors’ office to permit of 


1S 


| having a sample drawn, a sample of two | Taly’ 


pounds or more may be taken by any 


est inspector or to the Washington office 
for inspection. If moisture is suspected 
as being a grade determining factor 
sample, officials stated, should be 


closely represent the thue grade of the 
lot. at the time of sampling. Under this 
“sample inspection,” certificates of grade 
which are issued show the size of the 


| sample and state that the quality and 


condition is that of the sample 
The value of a certificate of this 
depends on whether the sample is truly 
representative of the lot from which it 
was taken. 

Appeals from original inspection are 
provided for in cases where the beans 


only. 


have not undergone a change in condi- | im! " : 
| of the spinning mills has not influenced 


tion or quality since the taking of the 
sample. Additional inspection 
be obtained at any time for 


also may 


| the purpose of providing an up-to-date 


certificate. 


and afloat at the principal markets of 
the United States at the close 


ing to reports to the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies, were as 


| follows: 
| Wheat, 76,282,000 bushels; rye, 9,970,- | 
| 000 bushels; 


corn, 18,879,000 bushels; 
barley, 4,417,000 bushels; oats, 49,563,000 
bushels; flax, 591,000 bushels. 

Stocks of Canadian grain in store in 
bond in the United States markets: 
Wheat, 3,141,000 bushels; rye, 942,000 
bushels; barley, 118,000 bushels; oats, 
265,000 bushels. 

Stecks of United States grain in store 
in Canadian markets: 
bushels; rye, 2,384,000 bushels; oats, 
953,000 bushels; e6rn, 846,000 bushels; 
barley, 293,000 bushels. 


f 


of Agriculture has just announced in a 


| considered so favorable- for the demand 


|} man cotton spinning industry points to 


The grade or quality of beans | 


| this buying situation, as the general ex- 


| It is certain the 


The cooperating | would improve the German cotton situa- 


organization, it is pointed out usually | 
| collects the fees charged for inspections 
' same market at different times and dif- | 


| of 1926 were 35 per cent lower than for | 
| the same period 


| July 1, 1925. 


| pounds as compared with 36,000,000 to 


kind |} 


| indicates improvement, but the level is 





of the | 
| week ending September 11, 1926, accord- 





| increase 
| over the June production is, according 


| weight per yard) which require higher 
| grade cotton 
; ment in the last weeks in yarn produc- 


Grain 
Cotton 


Increased Demand 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AuTHoRITY ONLY 


AND WuTHOUT COMMENT BY 


Public Lands 


by Germany 


Expected for American Cotton 


Renewed Activity of Mills Considered Favor- 
able for Trade in Immediate Future 


German demand for American cotton 
is expected to increase temporarily in 
the immediate future, the Department 


statement. Conditions, however, are not 
over a long period of time, although im- 
provement is noted. 

The full text of the department's an- 
alysis of the situation follows: 


German Demand for American Cot- 
ton.—The present situation in the Ger- 


an in increased demand for cotton in the | 
immediate future, while the outlook for 
longer time demand is not particularly 
bright, although showing a gradual and 
steady improvement, according to a re- 
port received from G. C. Haas, agricul- 
tural commissioner at Berlin. The fac- 





| tors which are producing this immediate | 
agencies experienced in the grading of | — 
this commodity, Bureau officials stated. | 


“ ; ‘ <n ea 
German mill stocks on July 31, 1926, 


cent of German cotton spindles, with comparisons.* 
American 


Date 
Bales 
88,950 
98,000 
142,000 
124,000 
125,000 


July 31, 1926—as reported* 
Raised by 10 per cent 

January 31, 1926 

SUSY Oly DONO Ue Reka he ceene 

January 31, 

July 31, 65,000 

January 31, Free 67,000 
* As reported by the German Cotton 

ceived from mills representing 90 per cent 


of stocks for other dates are those received by the International Federation of 


favorable demand outlook, i. e., low mill 
stocks of raw cotton, reported undersup- 
ply of cotton garments in consumers’ 
hands and the improved employment sit- 
uation in certain industries are of a 
temporary or seasonal nature and are 
not indicative of the rate of improve- 
ment to be expected over a longer pe- 
riod of time. Conditions which deter- 


mine the rise in the long-time demand | 
trend are improving, slowly, however, | 


but will probably be at a low level for 
some months, states Mr. Haas. 


Stocks Reported Low. 
The immediate demand for cotton will 


undoubtedly be influenced favorably by | 


the recent low supply of stocks of cot- 


half year since July 31, 1924, 
on hand in German mills on July 31, 
1916, are indicated in the 
table: 


as reported by mills representing 90 per 
(In running bales.) 
Egyptian Sundries 
Bales Bales 
6,008 1,813 
7,000 2,000 
9,000 1,000 
11,000 6,000 
13,000 4,000 
46,000 7,000 6,000 
23,000 6,000 4,000 100,000 
Spinners’ Association from returns re- 
of all German cotton spindles. Statistics 


Indian 

Bales 
23,227 
25,000 
30,000 
51,000 
20,000 


Total 
Bales 
119,998 


185,000 
192,000 
162,000 


Master Cotton Spinners on the basis of an actual census received from approxi- 


mately 90 per cent of all mills, estimates b 

Market reports for the Bremer Baum- 
wollborse indicate that cotton demand 
is fairly good for prompt and near de- 
livery and very good for prompt sail- 


| ing contracts of the new crop, and for 


sailing contracts not later than Septem- 


| ber 15. Little interest is shown for ship- 


ments later than September 15. These 


| reports confirm the somewhat pessimis- 
| tie 


trade outlook. Not 
however, should 


much 
be 


signifi- 


cance, attached to 


pectation which prevails in the German 


| trade that this crop this year will be 


large, would produce a slow market even 
under an other-~ise favorable situation. 
a stronger demand will 
set in as soon is the crop outlook be- 
comes more de.inite. 

Improvemcnt Noted in Business. 


Conditions which affect the long-time 
demand trend are improving slowly. 


‘ | Some business recovery in Germany is | 
| kets under cooperative agreements be- 


| tween the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
| nomics and organizations such as State | 
Departments of Agriculture, commercial | 


evident. The course of stock prices has 
been upward since the end of last year. | 
Prices of goods sensitive to business 
changes are increasing. Imports of raw | 
material and semimanufactured goods | 
are increasing, as well as the production 
of basic raw materials. Business fail- 


| ures have decreased since February and 


unemployment, although 
now decreasing slightly. 
of the German economic situation will 
be accelerated if the French Belgian 
and Italian currencies in these countries 


still high, is | 
Improvement 


_ _ — - - —<> 
German mill consumption for the half 
mills representing 90 per cent of German 
running bales.) 
Half Year Ended. Americ 
Bales 
359,699 
396.000 
479,000 
496,000 
420,000 
424,000 
272,000 


July 31, 1926—as reported* 
Raised by 10 per cent 

January 31, 

July 31, 1925.. 

January 31, 1925 

July 31, 1924 

January 31, 

* See footnote preceding table. 

Imports of raw cotton the first half 


in 1925, and the de- 
crease of net imports of raw cotton for | 
the first half of 1926 as compared with | 
the first half of 1925 was about 52 per 
cent. This figure is a fair index of the 
decrease in the mill activity and the cot- | 
ton yarn business, as mill activity on 
1926, was 51 per cent as com- 
with about 90 to 100 per cent 
German cotton yarn pro- 
duction of about 53,000,000 to 55,000,000 


pared 


37,000,000 pounds in July 1926. The 
low point was reached in May, with a 
production of about 30,000,000 pounds. 
The April and June cotton yarn produc- 
tion was 32,000,000 and 33,000,000 
pounds, respectively.. Yarn stocks in 
the mills are said to be higher than 
usual. 
Mills Increase Activity. 

Mill activity August 1 was esti- 
mated to 61 per cent, as compared 
with 51 per cent on July 1, 1926. This 


on 
be 


still about 30 to 40 per cent below last 
year 


Recent improvement in the situation 


the demand for American cotton to any 
significant extent, primarily because | 
the increased production mainly con- 
cerned lower yarn numbers spun upon 
Indian cotton and cotton waste This, 
however, is a favorable development in 
that the situation is moving in an up- 
ward direction The increase in mill ac- 
tivity of 20 per cent from July 1 to Au- 
gust 1, when compared with 13 per cent 
in the July yarn production 


to the trade, an indication of the pro- 
duction of higher yarn numbers (less 





This points to an improve- 


tion favoring good and middle grades 
American cotton 

The situation in the cotton-weaving 
industry is also unsatisfactory, although 


|! an improvement, partly seasonal, is to 
Wheat, 799,000 | 
The reasons given for depression in the 


be noticed during the last few weeks. } 


cotton industry apply also in particular 
to the weaving industry, which, in addi- 


o—_——_—__—__— a 


| reduced demand. 


eing added for the other 10 per cent. 


tion directly and indirectly. The disap- 
pearance of inflation goods from the for- 
eign markets would tend to improve the 
German export market and result in a 


general increase in employment, which | 


would be followed by an increase in Ger- 
man purchasing power, improving the 
domestic demand for cotton goods. Sta- 


bilization of these currencies would also | 
| have a more direct 
} as 


in so far 
above-men- 
reduced as 


influence 
imports from the 
countries would Be 


the 
tioned 


well as competition in foreign markets | 
; of the cotton yarn and goods of French, | 


Belgian and Italian origin. 


The depression in the German cotton | 
industry set in November last year co- | 
| incident with the general economic de- | 
| pression and the accompanying heavy 
decline in the German purchasing powern | 
aggravated | 
by the heavy imports of foreign yarn 


The situation was further 


and fabrics before October 1, 1925, the 


date of the new German tariff, which | 000 bushels, it is estimated in a state- 
resulted in an over-supply on a weak | PO ; 
market and greatly restricted the sale | mn tones Sapeamsbes 12 Oy the Be 
Some 
trade observers also attach considerable | 
significance to the change in the style | 
of women’s dresses to a short narrow | 


possibilities of the German mills. 


fashion, as well as the tendency to wear 
fewer and lighter clothes, as a factor 
reducing demand for cotton goods. The 
depressed state of the spinning industry 
during the last half year is reflected in 


the following table of consumption sta- 


tistics: 


year ended July 31, 1926, as reported by | 


cotton spindles, with comparisons.* (In 
Indian 
Bales 
64,076 
70,000 
32,000 
108,000 
106,000 
23,000 
85,000 


an Egyptian Sundries 
Bales Bales 
17,071 4,793 
19,000 5,000 
24,000 12,000 
31,000 8,000 
26,000 16,000 
27,000 10,000 
19,000 12,000 


Total 

Bales 
445,639 
490,000 
647,000 
643,000 
568,000 
584,000 
388,000 


| tion, has been hindered by an unfavor- 


able fabric market resulting from the 
cold and wet weather prevailing during 
the The supply of so-called 


summer wear was too large for the much 


summer, 


Hopes are entertained 
that the recent improvement in business 
Con- 
sumer buying has been very small and 


will increase consumer purchases. 


the trade assumes that consumer stocks | 


are short. In addition a normal sea- 
sonal improvement can be expected at 
this time of the year. 

Cotton yarn and cloth prices, Janu- 
ary 1 to July 1, 1926, decreased about 
20 to 25 per cent, whereas the decrease 
in raw cotton prices was about 15 per 
cent, as shown by the tables. Accord- 
ing to these figures, the price of cloth- 


ing in Prussia decreased 4 per cent be- 
tween February and July of this year, | 
and | 


while the prices of cotton yarn 
cloth decreased 20 to 25 per cent and 
raw cotton 15 per cent. 


Japanese Beetle 
Extends Ravages 


Department of Agriculture to 
Widen Area 
Quarantine. 


Under 


[Continued From Page 1.) 


ogy, about 300 men required to 
enforce the. quarantine in the active 
period of the insect this season. A re- 
cent check up has shown, he said, that 
in spite of the rigid quarantine main- 
tained, which includes inspection and 
certification of certain kinds of plants 
which are apt to carry the _ beetles, 
among which are sweet corn and beans, 
the insect was discovered near Yonkers 
and on Long Island, along the Hudson 


were 


from New York city to Albany, and in | 


and / at 
Harrisburg, 


Connecticut, 
Reading, 


Southern 


Allentown, and 


\ 


following 


132,000 | 





124,000 | 


| available 


Easton, | 


other points in new territory in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Federal officials now propose to fall 
back and establish new lines to take 
in the newly infested regions. An ad- 
visory meeting of Federal and State rep- 
resentatives will be held September 24, 


the day before the formal hearing to | 


consider some of the problems of policy 
which the proposed new lines will in- 
volve. 
Truckers to Be Watched. 
Inspection of automobiles carrying 
certain classes of produce is required un- 
der the quarantine now in force. 


that of truckers which shoot out large 
quantities of shipments to smaller towns 


around New York when there is a glut in 


the New York market. 

The new territory also includes many 
nurseries where under the proposed reg- 
ulations the plants will have 
treated, inspected and certified to pre- 


| vent them serving as centers of infesta- 


tion for other parts of the country to 
which they ship. 
The bureau, Dr. Quaintance explained, 


| is now bringing in insect enemies of the 
ton on hand in German mills, this sup- | 
ply being lower than at the end of any | 
Stocks | 


Japanese beetle and these are rapidly 


becoming established here to help fight | 
this distructive insect, which during its | 


active period swarms over apples and 


peaches and literally eats the fruit down | 
is hoped through | 
| tion to the Commissioner of the Gen- 


to the very seed. It 
quarantine and other measures to keep 
the spread of the Japanese beetle 


There is considered to be little possi- 
bility of the insect being completely 
stopped at the present lines and ulti- 
mately it is thought probable that the 


| infestation will extend to the Allegheny 
a natural | 


will afford 


offer 


Mountaing, which 


barrier which will greater oppor- 


tunities of bringing the advance of the | ! 1 | 
| into consideration the quality of the 


beetle to a halt. 


Quarantine and control 


other 


to slow down the advance until methods 
of control are more fully worked out. 


of Wheat and Flour 
Estimated For Year 


| Department of Agriculture | 


Forecasts Shipments of Be- 
tween 175,000,000 and 
220,000,000 Bushels. 


Wheat and wheat flour exports from 
the United States, which will 
mainly of hard winter and durum, will 
amount to from 175,000,000 to220,000,- 


partment of Agriculture. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


wheat crop of 839,000,000 bushels the 
United States should export about 200,- 


000,000 bushels. The actual exports, of 
course, will depend upon 
ditions 
prospects for a new crop towards the 
end of the season. 


000,000 bushels in 1924, the 
States exported 255,000,000 bushels. This 


tion in stocks from 160,000,000 bushels 
000 bushels at the end of the year. 


000,000 bushels in 1922, exports 
amounted to only 205,000,000 bushels, but 
stocks were increased at the same time 
from 81,000,000 bushels at the beginning 
of the year to 102,000,000 bushels at the 
end of the year. 
Consumption In America. 
The utilization in the United 
may be about as follows: 
000 bushels, feed, 50,000,000 bushels, 
commercial mill grindings, 560,000,000 


000,000 bushels, leaving about 144,900,- 
000 bushels of grain for export and addi- 
tion to stock. 

Since stocks were unusually low at the 
beginning of the year and unless con- 
ditions toward the end of the year 
greatly encourage exports some increase 
in stocks is likely. to be made. 

Exports of flour in terms of wheat 
in the past five years have varied from 
45,000,000 bushels, the low figure last 
year, to 81,000,000 bushels in 1924. Im- 
port wheat offset the flour export last 
year to the extent of 15,000,000 bushels 
leaving only 30,000,000 bushels to be 
made up from domestic flour. 

With a larger crop and domestic wheat 
prices on an export basis, flour exports 
should amount to the equivalent of 
60,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Adding the minimum figure to the wheat 
for exports and addition to 
stocks makes a total of 204,000,000 bush- 
els without any addition to stocks. Should 
stocks be increased by 30,000,000 bushels, 
which would make them more nearly 
normal, exports would be reduced ac- 
cordingly to about 175,000,000 bushels. 

Estimate of Exports. 

It appears, therefore, that exports may 
vary considerably and we may place the 
minimum at 175,000,000 bushels with a 


| maximum allowing for no reduction in 


stocks and a possible saving from food 
and domestic consumption, at 220,000,000 
bushels. ; 

These estimates are only preliminary 
and are subject to change with changes 
in the estimates of production. 
curacy of the estimates, of course, de- 
pends not only upon the accuracy of 
previous estimates and distribution but 
also upon the accuracy of the estimates 
of production. 

The exports of wheat will 
mainly of hard winter and durum, In so 


| duction of several classes of wheat for 





| a large 


THE UNITED 


One | 
of the problems which must be met is 


to be | 


States DAILY. 


Timber 


Conservation 


Rules as to Bonding 
Specified in Cutting 


Of Timber in Alaska 


Department of Interior Says 
Contracts Must Provide 


Against Dangers of 


Fire and Waste. 


Regulations governing exports of 
timber from Alaska have just been 
announced by the Department of the 
Interior. The new rules, issued un- 
der Public Law No. 100, passed by 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, allow the 
cutting on public lands and National 
Forests, of enough timber to supply 
mills for 10 years, provided the sup- 
ply for local use is not endangered. 





in | 
| check until its natural enemies can be- | 
come fully effective. 


| appraisals. 
| the latter will without delay cause the 


meas- 
ures are considered necessary, however, | 


consist | \ 
| of the appraisal and advise him that 


Past experience indicates that from a | applied for pursuant to the rules and 


market con- 


and to some extent upon the | . 
| during each year of the contract. 


From an estimated production of 862,- | 
United | 


was accomplished in part by a reduc- | 
at the beginning of the year to 84,000,- | 


From an estimated production of 867,- | 


States 
Seed, 85,000,- | 


bushels, making a total of about 695,- | 


| contract. 


The ac- | 


consist | 
| portion of the durum, but only a rela- 





far as it is possible to estimate the pro- | 
| soft red winter. 
this year, it appears that there will be | 
volume of hard winter wheat | 


The first section of the regulations 
was published in the issue of Sep- 
tember 13. The regulations con- 
tinue as follows: 

(5) The district officers will make 
appropriate notations upon the records 
of their office and transmit the applica- 


eral Land Office, and at the same time 
transmit the duplicate to the division 


| inspector at Anchorage, Alaska, or to 


an inspector located in the particular 
land district, who shall have been desig- 
nated by the division inspector to make 
Upon receipt of the same 


timber applied for to be examined and 
appraised. The appraisal rates will be 
based upon a fair stumpage rate, taking 


timber and its accessibility to market. 
In no event will any timber suitable for 
manufacturing purposes be appraised at 
less than $1 per thousand feet, board 
measure. After an examination and ap- 
praisal has been made the division in- 
spector will at once submit his report 
and recommendation to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, to- 
gether with a statement of facts show- 
ing whether such sale would endanger 
the supply of timber for local use. The 
Government reserves the right to re- 
appraise the remaining standing timber 
at the expiration of five years from the 
date of commencement of the timber- 
cutting period as set forth in para- 
graph 2 hereof, but in no instance shall 
the appraisal be at more than double 
the rate of the original appraisal. 

Rules Specified. 

(6) Upon reecipt of a report that 
such sale appears warranted the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office 
will notify the applicant of the result 


Contract 


he will be allowed 30 days from re- 
ceipt of such notice within which to 
enter into a contract with the Govern- 
ment through the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office as its agent, sub- 


; ject to the approval of the Secretary 


of the Interior, to purchase the timber 


regulations of the department pertain- 


| ing thereto, and shall execute and file 
| therewith a bond in a sum equal to 50 


per cent of the stumpage value of the 
estimated amount of timber to be cut 
The 
said bond to have as surety a bonding 
company shown on an approved list is- 
sued by the Treasury Department, and 
shall be conditioned on the payment 
for the timber in accordance with the 
terms of the contract and to the faith- 
ful performance of the contract in other 
respects and to observance of the rules 
and regulations pursuant to which the 
sale made. Forms of contract and 
bond to be used hereunder are ap- 
pended to these rules and regulations. 
All contracts and bonds executed here- 
under must be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


is 


Provide Against Waste. 

(7) All contracts shall contain pro- 
visions against waste and precaution 
against forest fires. The Government 
may reserve the right to insert in a 
contract a provision authorizing the dis- 
position for local use of timber that is 
not suitable for manufacturing pur- 
poses upon the area described in the 
contract, to another or others pursuant 
to the provisions of Circular No. 491, 
page 32, Secs. 1 and 2. Contracts en- 
tered into under these rules and regula- 
tions will also be subject to the right 


| of qualified persons to settle upon or 


enter the lands under the provisions of 
the homestead laws, but such settlers 
or homesteaderf shall not have any title 
to or interest ‘in the timber purchased 
under the contract or be permitted to 
interfere with the purchaser’s opera- 
tions incident to the cutting and re- 


| moval of the timber. 


(8) At the expiration of a contract 
a new contract may be entered into 
for a period of five years, upon the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
where there is sufficient timber avail- 
able to warrant it. Prior good faith 
of the purchaser and substantial com- 
pliance with the conditions of the ex- 
pired contract will be given considera- 
tion with reference to awarding a new 
A new appraisal shall be 
made at that time for the purpose of 
fixing the stumpage price. Further re- 
newals for five-year periods may be 
made to the same purchaser upon ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

(9) These rules and regulations are 
not applicable to timber on National 
Forests, Indian or Eskimo claims, or 
lands otherwise appropriated, reserved, 
or withdrawn for any purpose, except 
where the terms of the reservation or 
withdrawal order permit. For informa- 
tion relative to areas in Alaska from 
which timber can not be sold, see Cir- 
cular No. 491, page 35, sec. 8. 


available for export, a considerable pro- 


tively small amount of hard spring and 
About the usual amount 
of white wheat may be expected for ex- 
port from the Pacific Coast. 
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National Defense 


Law Is Published 


Covering Exchange of 
Useless Ammunition 


Secretavy of War Empowered 
Also by Act to Contract 
for Reconditioning of De- 
teriorated Supplies. 


The Act of Congress, approved on 
June 1, 1926, dealing with the exchange 
or conversion into usable form, or de- 
teriorated and unserviceable ammunition 
and components, has just been published 
by the Department of War in a current 
bulletin (No. 6) “for the information 
and guidance of all concerned.” 

The act authorizes the Secretary of 
War to exchange deteriorated and un- 
serviceable ammunition and their com- 
ponents for ammunition or components 
in condition for immediate use. The 
Secretary also is authorized by the act, 
“to reclaim,” such deteriorated and un- 
serviceable ammunition “as it may not 


be advisable to have so exchanged, and | 
to pay either the whole or part of the | 


cost thereof through the exchange of 
deteriorated and unserviceable compo- 
nents not desired to retain.” 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: S 
Act of Congress—Exchange, or 
version into usable form, of deteriorated 
and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents.—The following act of Congress 
(Public No. 69th Congress) is pub- 
lished to the Army for the information 
and guidance of all concerned: 

“An Act To authorize the Secretary 
of War to exchange deteriorated and 
unserviceable ammunition and compo- 
nents, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to exchange 
deteriorated and unserviceable ammuni- 
tion and components thereof for ammu- 
nition or components thereof in condi- 
tion for immediate use. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of War 


con- 


is 


further authorized, by contract or other- | 


wise, to reclaim, by revoking, recondi- 
tioning, or otherwise converting into 
usable form, either in complete rounds 
or in serviceable components, such de- 
teriorated and unserviceable ammunition 
and components thereof as it may not be 
advisable to have so exchanged, and to 
pay either the whole or part of the cost 
thereof through the exchange of de- 
teriorated and unserviceable components 
not desired to retain. 
“Approved, June 1, 1926.” 


Reports $830,000 


Saved in Messages 


Naval Communication Service 
Allowed Departments to 
Use Its Facilities. 


The Naval Communication Service of 
the Department of the Navy effected a 
saving of nearly $830,000 to other gov- 
ernment departments by permitting 
them to use its facilities in communica- 
tions during the last fiscal year, it is an- 
nounced in the annual report of the Di- 
rector of Naval Communications, Cap- 
tain Ridley McLean, to the Director of 
the Budget, just made public. 

In addition this report points out that 
the Naval Communication Service also 
deposited $195,000 in the Treasury for 
the first 11 months of the year, which 
made a total savings of over $1,025,000. 

The full text of.the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

A saving of nearly $830,000 to other 
government departments through the 
use of the Naval Communication Service 
was revealed in the report of the Direc- 
tor of Naval Communications, Captain 
Ridley McLean, to the Director of the 
Budget. During the first eight months 
of the last fiscal year about 3,250,000 
words were handled for other depart- 
ments. Over 1,100,000 of these were 
handled for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department of War and Ship- 
ping Board were the next largest cus- 
tomers. The White House and Budget 
Bureau, as well as the Senate and the 
House of Representatives are orthe list 
of departments served. 

In addition to the above, $195,000 was 
deposited in the Treasury for the first 
11 months of the year by the Naval Com- 
munication Service. The total savings 
amounted to over $1,025,000. 


Russians Reported to Own 
225,000 Radio Sets Jan. 1 


Russia, where radio broadcasting and 
the manufacture of radio equipment are 
controlled by a trust, had about 225,000 


receiving sets at the beginning of 1926, 
according to unofficial information re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. 
It is also reported that there are from 
five to twenty broadcasting stations in 
Russia. 

Extensive plans are being made for 
increased production there of radioo ap- 
paratus and the erection of more broad- 
casting stations. \Department of Com- 
merce records show that American radio 
equipment imported into Russia in 1925 
totaled $28,400, 


ARE GIVEN ON UFFICIAL AUTHORITY UNLY 


BY THe Unirep States DAaIty. 


| 
| 


The tensile strength and ultimate 
elongation of certain types of rubber 
are accurately tested on the machine 
pictured herewith, according to the Bu- 
reau of Standards. In this particular 
instance a specimen of rubber is under- 
going the test. The barely visible thin 
line in the immediate foreground and 
| against the shaft of the machine is the 
rubber specimen in the process of be- 
ing tested. 

The meter noted at the top of the 
picture measures the pressure of the 
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Measuring the Stretch in Rubber | 


tested rubber in pounds. 


structed that the pointer remains 


breaks, thus designating its maximum 
tension. The distance between the two 
grips which hold the rubber specimen 
in the process of testing also is meas- 
ured to determine the ultimate elonga- 
tion of the rubber. 


C. E. Boone, Assistant Physicist of | 


the Rubber Division of the Bureau of 
Standards is seen conducting the test. 


Radio Laboratory Asseris New Device 
Simplifies Check-up on Wave Lengths 


Location of Sending Station Causing Whistles in Receiv- 
ers Said to Be Made Easy. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


a handle-equipped box, the inside meas- 
urements of which are 2 11-16 by 3% 


feet by 1% feet high, said the Bureau | 


of Standards. This box is made of 
either baywood or walnut and, after all 
the instruments are enclosed therein, 
two spring clasps hold the cover se- 
curely in position. No lock artd key 
are provided, 


casting station should be diagnosed im- 
| mediately, ifdicated the Radio Labora- 
tory. Furthermore, if the radio 
spector is a vigorous chap, he can slam 
the box on a table with the assurance 
that four rubber feet will protect the 
instruments from injurious shocks, stated 
the radio engineers. 

This marks the intrdéduction of the 
portable frequency or wave length indi- 
cator for the traffic police of the air— 
this modern device bringing into relief 
the crude equipment of the first radio 
inspector, namely, pencil and note book, 
pointed out W. D. Ferrell, chief radio 
supervisor. The new device—a portable 
piezo oscillator 


| performance that it can check the wave 
length of any ‘broadcasting tation over 
a range from 30 meters to 17,000 meters. 
In other words, it is adaptable to a low- 
powered, short-wave amateur station or 
a long-wave, high-powered station—for 
instarice, NSS, the powerful naval sta- 
tion at Annapolis. The cost of this fre- 
quency indicator should not exceed $150, 
including that expensive mineral known 
as quartz crystal. 
Old Method Used Crystal. 

While the quartz crystal or plate is 
the heart of this new device, its arrange- 
ment and functioning should not be con- 
fused with quartz-crystal control of 
broadcasting stations—examples of which 
are WGY and KDKA, it is pointed out. 
Briefly, the latter method, which is not 
new, employs a piece of quartz crystal 
or piezo control of the station frequency, 
in which the output of this mineral is 
amplified by a power amplifier and the 
latter, in turn, feels the current into the 
antenna. This methdd involves consid- 
erable modification of the transmitting 
apparatus at the broadcasting stations. 

On the other hand, the new device is 
applicable for service without any altera- 
tion of the broadcasting equipment, said 
radio officials. To differentiate between 





checked” station and “crystal controlled” 
station are suggested, the former desig- 
nation to apply to the new method. 

The portable piezo oscillator designed 
for use by radio inspectors in “crystal 
checking” broadcasting stations, because 
of its use of a radio receiving tube and 
simplicity in assembling the other acces- 
sories might be confused with a simple 
radio receiving set, suggested the Bu- 
reau of Standards: The one veauum 
tube, of type 201A, is surrounded by 
such conventional radio receiving units 
as an inductance coil, which is shunted 
by a variable condenser or other capacity 
unit in the plate circuit. - The 


able coils of wire. 
« Which is a flat dise 36 millimeters in di- 





and the “doctor” is thus | 
saved the annoyance of locking the box | 
and losing the key when some broad- | 


in- | 


or constant-frequency | 
comparison standard—is so versatile in- 


the two processes, the terms “crystal | 





tuning | 
unit is provided by either of two detach- | 
The thin quartz plate, | of well-seasoned baywood or walnut, the 


| AWG ena 


ameter and six millimeters thick, is con- 
nected between the grid and filament or 
between the grid and plate of the vacuum 
tube. The function of this mineral is to 
control the frequency or wave length of 
the electric curernt in the circuits of the 
radio tube, in accordance with the phe- 
nomenon or frequency of the mechanical 
vibration of the quartz crystal. Specifi- 
cations for this portable device call for a 
quartz plate whose fundamental fre- 
quencies are approximately 75, 105, and 
450 kilocycles per second. 

The inductance coils are wound on 
bakelite forms. Two tuning coils are 
necessary to embrace the three fre- 


| quencies—75, 105 and 450 kilocycles— 


of the thin sheet of mineral. The first 
coil is wound with 40 turns of No. 26 
led wire, with one serving 
of silk. The second coil is composed of 
three layers of the same size wire hav- 
ing 54, 53 and 52 turns of wire on the 
successive layers. A binder, such as 
collodion, may be employed in holding 
these tugas of wire in place. If the 
quartz plate does not precisely meet 
the specifications with respect to size, 
changes in the quartz plate holder, in 
the quartz plate itself, and in the two 
coil windings will accomplish the de- 
sired results. 

“For use in broadcast stations,” de- 
fines the Radio Laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, ‘the quartz plate 
should be cut to a thickness in milli- 
meters approximately equal to 2,700 
divided by the station frequengy in 
kilocycles,’ instead of the arbitrary 
thickness of 6 millimeters, a figure pre- 


| viously mentioned in this article. 


Devise Holder for Quartz. 

A special holder has been devised by 
the Radio Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards for containing the quartz 
plate. The dimensions of this holder are 
a variable factor, but when the piece 
of crystal is 36 millimeters in diameter 
and 6 millimeters thick, the holder fits 
the following description: 
material of the bakelite type, the dimen- 
sion of which is 2 5-8 inches by 2 7-16 
inches by 3 inches, which is bored out 
to hold the quartz plate and one nickel- 
plated brass disc electrode. The other 
electrode is also of nickel-plated brass. 
The bakelite block should be bored out 
to such a depth that when the electrode 
and quartz plate are in place, the upper 


electrode will clear the quartz plate by | 


about 0.2 of a milimeter. “It is of 
great importance,” cautions the Bureau 
of Standards, “that the broad faces of 
the bakelite block be strictly parallel, as 
this determines parallelism of the two 
metal electrodes between which the 
quartz plate is plaeed.” 

The panel forming the top is of ma- 
terial of the bakelite type, and is 8% 
inches square and 4 inch thick. Whe 
panel is held in place in the cabinet by 
four 8-32 machine screws countersunk 
in the four corners of the panel. The 
four machine screws fit into four brass 
blocks, each of which is held in place 
by two 8-32 machine screws countersunk 
through the sides of the box. 

The cabinet or carrying box is made 


Chemistry 


Aviation 


| four different names 


' service, 


| or manner of display, 
| names—i. 
signs—have certain well-defined usages | 


It has a ca- | 
pacity of 125 pounds, is graduated to | 
one-fourth of a pound, and is so con- | 
at | 
the maximum load when the specimen | 








A piece of | 





Department of W ar 
Describes Colors, 


Standards, Knsigns Representatives of Fi 


Different. Appearances and | 


Uses Explained in Official, 
-Summary of New 
Regulations. 


The American flag goes by four 
names in the Army, and 
sizes are rigidly prescribed by regula- 


tion, acgording to an official summary 


of rules just issued by the Department | 


of War. 

According to this announcement, the 
for the flag of 
in use in military 
colors, standards, 


the United 
are: 
and ensigns. 

The term “flag” is applicable regard- 
less of the size, relative proportions, 


States, 
Flags, 


e., colors, standards, and en- 


as follows: 
carried 


of known standing, 

Colors are flags 
mounted units. 
ried by mounted or motorized units. 
Ensigns are flags known on ships, ten- 
ders, launches and small boats. 

The colors and the standard are 
more nearly square than the ensign. 
Their sizes and proportions are/adapted 
to ease of carrying and proper display. 
However, the standard carried by 
mounted or motorized units is smaller 
than the color carried by 
units. 

Silk Used for Ceremony. 


These various types of flags are of 
two materials, silk and wool bunting. 
Those of silk are carried on all occa- 
sions of ceremony, and those of wool 
bunting for all other service. 

The flags which are flown at all 
Army posts are of three sizes, the 
largest being the garrison flag, 20 x 38 
feet. It is hoisted only on 
and important occasions and is 
nished only to posts which are head- 
quarters of certain organizations. 

The post flag, which is 10 x 18 feet, 


by un- 


national cemeteries, and 
pleasant weather. The storm flag, 5 
feet by 9 feet 6 inches, is flown by all 
garrison posts in stormy and windy 
weather, and is the standard flag for 
semi-permanent camps. 

Regiments and certain corresponding 
organizations have also regimental col- 
ors and standards in addition to the na- 
tional colors and standards. There are 
of the color of the facings of the branch, 
such as the yellow of the Cavalry, blue 
of the Infantry, and the read. of the 
Artillery, etc. 

Embroidered on these colors and 
standards are the regimental coat-of- 
arms or the regimental badge; the 
American eagle, and below the eagle 
the scroll-bearing the official designa- 
tion of the regiment. 

In addition to regimental colors ‘and 
standards, colors are also prescribed for 
the U. S. Military Academy and the 
Citizen’s Military Training Camp. 

Uses of Guidons. 

The only other type of flag carried 
in the military service is the guidon. 
These are small swallow-tailed flags 
of wool bunting or silk, for service and 
ceremony respectively, two feet three 
inches wide by three feet five inches 


| long. 


Branches of the service carry guidons 
of the color of their facings, except 
the Cavalry, which carries a guidon of 
two horizontal stripes of equal width, 
the upper of red and the lower of 
white. In the center of the red strip 
is the number of the regiment in white, 
and in the center of the white is the 
letter or other designation of the troop 
in red. 

The others are as follows: 

Air Corps: Color, ultramarine blue; in 
signia, numerals and letters, gold and 
orange. 

Chemical Warfare Service: Color, co- 
balt blue; 
gold and yellow. 

Coast Artillery Corps: Color, scarlet; 
insignia, numerals and letters, yellow. 

Corps of Engineers: Color, scarlet; in- 
signia, numerals and letters, white. 

Field Artillery: Color, scarlet; insig- 
nia, numerals and letters, yellow. 

Ammunition Trains: Color, scarlet; in- 
signia, numerals and letters, red, wnite 
and blue. 

Infantry: Color, blue; 
merals and letters, white. 

Tanks: Color, blue; insignia, numerals 
and letters, white. 

Medical Departnfent: Color, maroon; 
insignia, numerals and letters, 
cal) white, (Veterinary) light green. 

Military Poliee: Color, yellow; in- 
signia, numerals and letters, green. 

Ordnance Department: Color, crim- 
son; insignia, numerals and letters, yel- 
low. 

Quartermaster Corps: Color, buff; 
signia, numerals and letters, red, white 
and blue. 

Signal Corps: Color, orange; insignia, 
numerals and letters, white. 


insignia, nu- 


and all joints should preferably be dove- 
tailed. The cover of this box makes 
room for the two inductance coils and 
the quartz plate holder. Each coil 
held by two phosphor bronze strips, and 


small wooden compartment. 
provided with a carrying handle and two 
spring clasps hold the cover shut when 
the instruments are being carried. 
While this device was designed espe- 
cially for the nine radio inspectors of 
the Department of Commerce, the re- 
markable precision with which it is able 
to check the constancy of a licensed fre- 
quency or wave length gives it 
value for use by the 533 
stations, stated the Radio Laboratory. 
The Radio Laboratory recommends this 





its official | 


but the other | 


unmounted | 


holidays 
fur- | 


insignia, numerals and letters, | 


(Medi- | 


in- 


an Tit 
is | 


equal | 
broadcasting | 


Radio 


| Dr. 


| to. this 
wishes on behalf of the Federal Govern- | 
ment for a successful meeting’ in Wash- | 


| the front in the public 
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Better Foods and Fuels Forecast _ 
As International Chemists Gather 


in Seventh Annual Session, in Capital 


[Continued 


| Academy of Sciences, called their atten- 
| tion to the fact that the academy is the 


only body of scientists which has re- 
ceived its charter direct from the Federal 
Government, making it a semi-official or- 
ganization, 


Welcomed By Dr. G. K. Burgess. 


| The convention was opened with an | 
address of welcome by Dr. 
Burgess, director of the Bureau of Stand- | 
ards of the Department of Commerce, | 


George K. 


who spoke in behalf of Secretary Hoover. 
Burgess’ address follows: 

“As the representative of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, who is 
detained in the Far West and regrets his 
inability to greet you in person, I extend 
Union the most cordial good 


ington. Many of yoy have come a long 
distance to attend these conferences and 


| it is very gratifying to see here repre- 
Standards are flags car- 


sented official delegates from some 15 
countries meet to consider matters of 
common interest and paramount im- 
portance in the realm of chemistry. 
“This interchange “of ideas among 
scientific and technical authorities, 
through the medium of international 
congresses, which give an opportunity 
for personal acquaintance and coopera- 
tion, is becoming more and more to be 
recognized as fruitful of great benefits. 
Sees Great Accomplishments. 
“The chemist is today very much to 
mind, and we 
seem to be on the brink of an era of 


| great accomplishments as evidenced by 


such pronouncements as have been made 
in the Williamstown Conferences, the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the Semi-Centennial 
of the American Chemical Society. 
“The public is expecting wonders from 
the chemists of the world in many fields 


| of activity such as foods and fuels, as 
| well as far-reaching improvements and 
‘ | elimfnation of waste in many industrial 
is furnished to all garrisoned posts and | processes, all based on fundamental re- 
is hoisted in | 


search. The governments of the world 
are awake as never before to the im- 
portance of encouraging fundamental re- 
search in the sciences on which the well 
being of their peoples depend. 

“You are most cordially invited to 
visit the several scientific establishments 
of the Government and I trust you may 
find opportunity to do so during your 
all too short stay in Washington.” 

Address by Dr. J. F. Norris. 

The delegates were greeted on behalf 
of the Chemists of America by Dr. 
James F. Norris, president of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Dr. Norris’ ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

“As the designated representative of 
the Chemists of America, I welcome to 
Washington the mfembers of the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied 
Shemistry. Former close connection with 
the National Research Council, the offi- 
cial representative of the Union in Amer- 
ica, gave me the opportunity to see what 
has been done by the Union and what 
a power it will become in organizing 
through cooperation, the future advance 
of chemistry throughout the world. 


| Science is truly international in charac- 


ter, the results of research, wherever 
accomplished become the property of the 
world. We have here today, men whose 
names are heard daily in the chemical 
laboratories of this country, and the re- 
sults of whose work have added to our 
national prosperity. 
Refers to Former Meeting. 


“The American Chemical Society has 
already welcomed you at a meeting 
which will go down in our 
an outstanding event; the celebration 


was made an unusually brilliant one by | 
the presence of so ri | world leaders | 
n Philadelphia | 


from across the sea. 
you were the high lights that bright- 
ened the picture. 


ress. 

“Judged by ultimate standards, the 
value of the fruits of man’s genius lies 
in the application of the acquired knowl- 
edge to the welfare and advancement of 


mankind. We are to give you an oppor- | 


tunity, all too brief, to see how Amer- 
ica has worked out many dpplications 
of chemistry which are adding to our 
comfort and material prosperity. 

“A large number of chemists are here 
in Washington to welcome you; but the 
good will of our fraternity is nation- 
wide. Many are at home today pre- 
paring to receive you in the important 
indystrial centers you are so soon to 
visit; and my welcome here is but the 


| first word in an extended welcome that 


will greet you as you pass from city 
to city. 
Invited to Return. 

“The limited time available permits 
us to show but a small proportion of 
the things that would arouse your in- 
terest. But we all hope that the hos- 


| pitality you will receive and the indus- 


trial developments to be seen will in- 
duce every one of you to return to 
America; and when you do, the welcome 


is prepared to furnish construction de- 


r | tails and blueprints to those desiring to 
the quartz plate holder is contained in a | 


The top is | 


build the apparatus. 

These specifications cover the quartz 
plate, the plate holder, inductance coils, 
panel, cabinet and instructions how to 
connect thf various instruments. Fur- 
thermore, for a fee of $20 this Govern- 
ment bureau will make final adjustment 
of the quartz plate to the assigned fre- 
quency of a particular broadcasting sta- 
tion. 
were equipped with this frequency indi- 
cator, it believed that 
sounds in radio receiving sets would dis- 
appear, declared Dr. J. H. Dellinger, 


is 


thickness of the material being 1-2 inch, » | new instrument for that purpose and it | chief of the Radio Laboratory. 





; energy 


history as | 


Here you are the | 
engine of the ship that is carrying chem- | * 
istry forward to new seas of world prog- | 





If all of the broadcasting stations | 


whistling | 
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Science 


Tee Patrol Keeps 


fteen Nations Convene | 


to each will be as hearty as it now is | 


to the organization of which you are il- 
lustrious members. 


“American Chemists express admir- | 


ation for your achievements and extend 
the 


the Union and professor of 
at the University of Utrecht, 
lands. Professor Cohen responded to 
the addresses of welcome, expressing his 


| regret that Secretary Hoover was unable 


to be present and calling attention to 
the fact that Mr. Hoover and Mrs. 
Hoover are both chemists and have con- 
tributed to chemical literature. 


Tells of Two Projects. 


President Cohen announced that the | 
council of the union in executive session | 


had taken under advisement the proposal 


| for organizing an international congress 

also | 
a proposal for the revision of the statutes | 
of the Union of Pure and Allied Chem- | 


of pure and applied science and 


istry. 

Dr. Paul Sabatier, dean of the faculty 
sciences of Toulouse 

addressed the afternoon session 

“Inverse Reactions by 


of 
France, 
in French on 
Catalysis.” 
“In catalytic reactions,” said 
Sabatier, “an intermediate compound is 
formed which may break up to form 
the original components or to produce 
new compounds. 
“For instance, 
is passed througn 
divided copper the oxygen unites 
the copper to form the black copper 
oxide. If then vapors of methanol (wood 
alcohol) are run over the oxide they are 
oxidized to formaldehyde and at the 
same time the copper oxide is 
to the original red metallic copper. 
Copper Acts as Catalyser. 


if a current of oxygen 


hand of cordial greeting and good | 
| fellowship.” 

The opening session was presided over | 
by Professor Ernst Cohen, president of | 
chemistry | 
Nether- | 


University, | 


Dr. | 


a tube containing finely | 
with | 


| cently. 


| radio 


reduced | 


“The copper here acts as the catalyser, | 


the copper oxide is the temporary com- | previous years, and the part we have in 


pound which serves to convey the oxy- 
gen to the methanol. 
of methanol vapor and oxygen or air is 
passed together over hot copper the 
transformation to formaldehyde is ef- 
fected in the same way, but the inter- 
mediate compound is not perceived. 
“When metallic silver or platinum acts 
as catalyzer the mechanism is similar 
although the temporary oxide has not 


When a mixture | regarding the ship-to-shore communica- 


| tion. 


yet been determined, but it facilitates | 


i the reaction in some way of activating 
the | 


oxygen as by changing it from 
molecular to the atomic state. 
“Such catalysts as the oxides of alumi- 
num, thorium and tungsten change 
aleohol at 350 degrees Centigrade to 
water and ethylene gas. Im this case 
an intermediate compound \is formed 
between the alcohol and the oxide al- 
though it has not yet been isolated. 
Action and Reaction Discussed. , 
“All catalysts act by forming such 
temporary combinations. If the reae- 
tion acts wtih a loss of energy as in 
most oxidations and hydrogenations, we 
can regard these temporary compounds 
as an intermediate stage in the descent 
of energy in the system. They can also 
play the same role in the 


produce them, so the same body can act 
in both ways. The high pressures, such 
as are now used in the fixation of atmos- 


| pheric nitrogen in ammonia compounds, 
| enable the catalysers to work more effi- 


ciently.” 


Method of Saving 
Helium Is Evolved 


Invention 
Without Loss of Large Quan- 
tities of Gas, Is Claim. 


Releasing helium from an airship in 
order to maintain its equilibrium in 
flight is so extravagant as to bear 
analogy with the supposition that the 
15,000,000 automobile owners in the 


ascent of | -. se 
‘f the external energy tends to | signals, and poor functioning of the are 


| tion with naval 





In Touch by Radio — 
With Washington’ 


| Commander Gives Credit to” 


Naval Research Laboratory 
for Making Short-Wave 
Transmitting Set. 


With direct ¢ommunication between 


| the patrol cutters, located off the Grand 


Banks of Newfoundland, and the Naval 
Research Laboratory, in the Distriet of 
Columbia, radio played an increasingly 
useful part in the 1926 International Ice 
Patrol, recently terminated, it was 
stated officially by the Coast Guard re- 
Commander H. G, Fisher, in his 
report to Washington headquarters, 
gives Credit to a high-frequency or 
short-wave transmitting set, made by 
the Naval Research Laboratory, for the 
direct and dependable communication 
service between the ice-patrol cutters in 
the North Atlantic Oceén and headquar- 


| ters in Washington. 


ORO 


252,299 words of traffic were 
during the ice-patrol seasony 
reports were received by radio 
passing steamships relative to 
positions, courses, speeds, and 
water temperatures; 470 official mes- 
sages were sent to headquarters in 
Washington, and 236 communications re- 
ceived therefrom. As an eliminator of 
distance the radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment on the ice-patrol cut- 
ters “Tampa” and “Modoc” made a 
creditable showing; notably, establish- 
ing two-day communication with a radio 
station in Helsingfors, ' Finland, and 
other far-removed places, pointed out 
Coast Guard officials. , 

The commanding officer of the 1926 
International Ice Patrol summarizes 
communication achievements as 
follows: 

When we make a survey of the radio 
communication operations during the 


All told, 
handled 
5,488 
from 
their 


| patrol season of 1926, we are particu- 


larly impressed with one feature which 
causes this year’s operations to excel 


mind refers to the great improvement 


The patrol in its early years de- 
pended upon forwarding its traffic to 
Washington via the nearest coastal sta- 
tion, Cape Race, Newfoundland, by 


| means of an ordinary 2-kilowatt spark 


transmitter. There were, however, 


| times during the first few weeks of the 


ice season, say until April 1, when direct 
communication was possible by means 
of this aforementioned set even with 
shore stations in the United States, but 
for the major part of the season, by far, 
recourse was necessary to transmit 
messages to Cape Race. Due to the ex- 
pensive tariffs by this method of routing 
it has long been the desire to establish 
official communication between the pa- 
trol and naval radio stations situated in 
the United States. 

When the then new ships, “Tampa” 
and “Modoc,” in 1922, were assigned to 
patrol duty more frequent communica- 
radio coastal stations 


| was effected by means of are sets with 


| which these vessels were equipped. This 
| service failed quite often, however, due 





| ships with 2 
| especially designed and manufactured by 


to summer time static conditions, weak 


sets. Such unsatisfactory conditions 
caused the officials in charge of ice- 
patrol work in 1925 to equip the patrol 
2-kilowatt vacuum-tube sets, 


the General Electric Company. Com- 


; munication by means of these sets with 


the Navy coastal station at Bar Harbor, 


| Maine, was more reliable and satisfac- 


tory than at any time during the patrol 
history. Summer time static conditions, 
however, quite frequently, especially 


| during the last month of the patrol, 


June, necessitated an auxiliary service 


| —communication being effected via the 
Balances ~ Airship | 


patrol vessel off duty in Halifax. 
Realizing the natural difficulties with 


| which the patrol had met for several 
| years, 
| on board the patrol ships before they 
| left for the Grand Banks in 1926. This 


a new type of set was installed 


| new set employs a short-wave or high- 


United States kept their engines run- | 


ning all night to ward off freezing, 


Standards. 

Yet, until a recent invention was per- 
fected, the pilot of an airship, inflated 
with hélium, was compelled to release 
with periodic frequency a certain amount 
of this precious gas as a means 
compensating for the weight of fuel con- 
sumed by the engines. 


nition of the principal that an airship 
shallxnot be appreciably heavier nor ap- 
preciably lighter than the air it dis- 
places, stated officials. 

Now, by means of an invention of ‘the 


of . . . 
| tained with few 
This wasteful 
procedure was made necessary in recog- | 





Bureau of Standards, a method has been | 


devised for maintaining the equilibrium 
of an airship without sacrificing consid- 
erable quantities of costly helium. 

This balancing of the airship is ac- 
complished by condensing a large meas- 
ure of the water vapor formed during 
combustion by the combination of oxy- 
gen-of the air with hydrogen of the fuel 
in the engines. A bank of thin-walled 
tubes effects this condensation by cool- 
ing the exhaust gas, the tubes being 
suspended in the air stream. 


present general design as representing 
the ultimate form™of ballast recovery 
apparatus,” according to Robert F. Kohr, 
the inventor, “the feasibility of conden- 
sation of water from the engine exhaust 
as a means of compensating for the in- 


creased lift due to the loss of the fuel | 


burned has been demonstrated. The 
weight of the apparatus is not excessive 


and can be wholly compensated for by | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; |i é s 
pointed out officials of the Bureau of | n March . : 

| several minor alternations were neces- 
| sary before the best performances were 


| attained, 


| ture patrols. 


| 8,410 kilocycles, 


frequency transmitter and represents 
the latest design which the Navy is at 
present manufacturing; in fact, the work 
was rushed in order that the patrol 
might be so equipped before it sailed 
The first half of the patrol 


so that by the latter part of 
the patrol the sets were operating very 
satisfactorily. 

Direct communication has been main- 
exceptions the entire 
patrol of 1926, with the Naval Research 
Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C. The per- 
formance of this short-wave set marks a 
great improvement over previous years 
and promises continued success for fu- 
The set is described as a 
model “XA,” 500-watt, crystal 

with a frequency of 4,205 and 
and manufactured by 
the Naval Research Laboratory, Belle- 
vue, D. C. We have established a max- 
imum two-way communication with 
Helsingfors, Finland, and we have re- 
ports that the set had been heard is | 
more remote places on the earth. The 


Navy 
control, 


| Other radio equipment carried on board 


the patrol vessels was-the same as that 
in use during the 1925 patrol. 


| of the water ballast usually carried.” 
“Although no claim is made for the | 


The use of this equigment in effecting 
an equilibrium of airships has to take 
into account the kind of fuel burned in 
its relation to the amount of water pres- 
ent in the exhaust gas, the ratio of air 
to fuel in the mixture supplied the en- ~ 
gine, and the moisture of the entering 
air. These variable factors, however, © 
are reckoned with by the Bureau of 
Standards in the preparation of tables »| 
and curves, adaptable to service ome 


& corresponding decrease in the weight i ditions, if 
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Bank 
Deposits 


C sneral Lien Is Held 
Beyond Inclusion in 
Specific Judgment 


District Court Denies Rights 
Of Attorney to Include 
Fees for District 
Services. 


IW THE MATTER OF JOHN R. DERTIEN, BANK- 
Rupr; District Court, WesTERN DISTRICT, 
MICHIGAN. 

An execution had been issued upon 
@ judgment and was placed in the hands 
of the sheriff, before the judgment 
ereditor’s petition in bankruptcy was 
filed. The attorney for the bankrupt 
petitioned that he be awarded a lien 
upon the judgment procured by him 
for services rendered for the bankrupt 
in an entirely separate suit. The 
referce’s denial was affirmed, as the at- 
torney is not entitled to a general lien, 
which depends upon actual possession. 

Judge Fred M. Raymond rendered the 
Opinion the full text of which follows: 

Claim is Discussed. 

This matter is before the court upon 
petition for review of an order made by 
the referee in bankruptcy denying the 
prayer of petitioner E. A. Maher that he 
be awarded a lien upon a certain judg- 


ment procured by him as attorney for | 


bankrupt. 

The referee in bankruptcy awarded to 
petitioner as a preferred claim the 
amount of a lien claimed by him for 
professional services rendered in procur- 
ing the judgment above referred to. It 
is however claimed by petitioner that his 
lien also extends to his claim for serv- 
ices rendered for bankrupt in an entirely 
separate and distinct suit from that 
which resulted in the judgment. 

At the time the petition in bankruptcy 
was filed an execution had been issued 
upon the judgment and was then in the 
hands of the sheriff but no money had 

»been collected thereon. Subsequently 
the amount of the judgment and costs 
was paid by the judgment debtor to 


the referee in bankruptcy and by him | 
paid to the trustee who was later elected. | 


Question is Outlined. 
It is obvious that the claimant is not 
entitled to a special or charging lien for 
the reason that such lien exists only 


for services rendered in procuring the | 


judgment. Claimant’s right to this lien 
has been recognized and allowed. 
question here presented is 
claimant is also entitled to a general or 


retaining lien. 


This, lien is one which attaches to ail | 


papers, books, documents, securities and 
money belonging to the client that come 


to the attorney in the course of his pro- | 
There can be no | 


fessional employment. 
doubt that if money had been realized 
upon the execution and paid to claimant 
prior to bankruptcy the claimed lien 
would have attached to the proceeds. 
The question here presented is whether 
the issuance and placing of an execution 
in the hands of the sheriff for enforce- 
ment is sufficient to warrant petitioner’s 
claim. 
Former Cases Considered. 

A careful examination of the authori- 
ties discloses no case in which such a 
lien has been recognized. The existence 
of a general or retaining lien is predi- 
cated upon possession of property be- 
longing to the client. An execution is 
a judicial writ which authorizes the 
proper officer to carry a judgment into 
effect. No adjudicated case can be found 
which treats it as property of the client 


upon which an attorney can claim a lien. | that an income tax has been computed 


The following cases are cited by 
claimant as establishing his right to such 
a lien: Andrews vs. Morse, 12 Conn. 


444; Martin vs. Hawks, 15 Johns. 405; | 
Morgan vs. Peo. 59 Ill. 58; Daugherty | 


vs. Moon, 59 Texes 39. 
been examined. 
thority for the lien here contended for. 

In the case of Andrews vs. Morse, 
12 Conn. 444, the claim was for attor- 
ney’s fees and expenses in the suit in 


These cases have 


which the judgment was rendered. This | 


was clearly a charging lien and not a 
general or retaining lien. 
Other Rulings Cited. 

The same is true of Martin vs. Hawks, 
15 Johns. 405. The case of Morgan vs. 
People, 59 Ill. 58, involved no question 
of lien and while it held that an execu- 
tion is a process of the plaintiff and 
subject to his right to control without 
interference on the part of attorney or 
officer, it does not intimate that the exe- 
eution is the property of the plaintiff or 
that his attorney is entitled to a lien 
thereon. 

Daugherty vs. Moon, 59 Texas, 397, 
likewise holds that the owner of the 
judgment has the right to control the 
execution as against his own attorney 
of record and that it is the duty of a 
sheriff having an execution in his hands 
to obey all lawful instructions of the 
owner. 

The case of Stewart vs. Flowers, 44 
Miss. 514, is cited by some authorities 
as establishing the rule that a lien does 
extend to an execution or copy of judg- 

ent in the attorney’s hands. See 2 

. Cc. L. 1064. 

Retention of Papers Allowed. 

An examination of that case however 
discloses that the lien there under con- 
. Bideration was one claimed against the 
» proceeds of property arising from the 
very suit in which the services were 
/ yendered, obviously not a general or re- 
‘taining lien. 

It appears to the court that the follow- 
ere fully establish the propo- 
sition that an attorney’s genera! lien for 
the balance of his account depends pri- 
marily upon actual possession and is a 
right merely to retain papers belonging 
to his client until his account is paid: 
Jn re Wilson vs. Gregg, 12 Fed. 235; 
2 R. ©. L. 1065; 6 C. J. 770. 

The order of the referee is affirmed. 

May 6, 1926. 

Upon a rehearing of the foregoing case, 








None of them is au- | 


| 
| must elapse 
| issuance of a distraint warrant and a 


| ion. 





Taxation 
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Owners Restrained From Drawing 


Funds From Banks Till Tax Is Paid 
Levy of Nearly $2,000,000 Declared Void in 


Defendant’s Answer to Court 


Unirep States v. W. H. Haar, F. H. Haar 
AND CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN BANK, ET AL., 
District Court, SoutTuerN District, Ga. 
A temporary restraining order was al- 

lowed and continued against the with- 

drawal “by the defendants of deposits 
from defendant banks in view of un- 
paid income taxes amounting to more 
than a million dollars, where the de- 
fendant taxpayers contend that Section 

3176, Revised Statutes and Section 250 

(b) and (d) are in part null and void 

in imposing a liability on the defend- 

ants and liens on their property with- 
out notice, hearing or opportunity of 
hearing. 

The bill of injunction, answer 

Judge Barrett’s action follow in 


and 
full 


| text: 


William H. Barrett, District Judge: 
In the above stated matter the rule nisi 
having been made _ answerable’ on 
Wednesday, the 26th of July, at Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Upon motion of the respondent, with 
the consent of the United States, it is 
considered ordered and adjudged that 
said hearing be continued to Wednesday, 
the 2d day of August, 1922, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., at Augusta, Ga. 

The temporary restraining order here- 


tofore entered in this cause is, in all of 


its terms, continued until the further 


order of this court. 
At chambers of 
Judge at Augusta, 


the United States 
this 25th day of 


| July, 1922. 


In the District Court of the United 
States, Southern District of Georgia, 
Eastern Division. 

To the Honorable William H. Barrett, 
United States Judge: 

The petition of the United States re- 


| spectfully shows to the court the fol- 


lowing: 

I. That W. H. Haar and F. H. Haar 
are residents of Chatham County, Ga., 
and within the jurisdiction of this court. 

II. That the Citizens & Southern 
Bank is a corporation organized and ex- 


| isting under the laws of the State of 


Georgia and operating a branch bank 
known as the Liberty Bank Branch of 
the Citizens & Southern Bank. 

III. That the Exchange Bank of Sa- 


The | vannah is a corporation-organized under 
e } 


whether | 


the laws of the State of Georgia and 
operating a branch bank known as the 


| Exchange Branch of the Exchange Bank. 


IV. That the Peoples Bank of Savan- 
nah is a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of 
Georgia. 

V. That the Oglethorps Savings & 
Trust Company is a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Georgia. 

VI. That the Georgia State Savings 
Association is a corporation existing 
under the laws of the State of Georgia. 

VII. That the said W. H. Harr and 
F. H. Haar are depositors in each of the 
said banks, said sums of money being 
deposited either in the name of W. H. 
Haar, F. H. Haar or in the name of the 
Dixie Supply Company, or in some trade 
or fictitious name unknown to your pe- 
titioner. That said W. H. Haar and said 
F. H. Haar have also moneys on deposit 
in said banks, which said moneys are de- 
posited by other people as agents for 
them, or for themselves as agents for 
other people. 

Assessments of Taxes. 


VIII. Your petitioner further 


shows 
and assessed against the said W. H. 
Haar in the sum of $1,901,500.05, which 
said income tax has accrued and is now 
due. 

IX. That an income tax has been com- 
piled and assessed against the said F. 
H. Haar in the sum of $93,836.16, which 
said income tax has accrued and is now 
due. 

X. Petitiéner further shows that al- 


| though said,tax has been assessed and 


the tax lies recorded in the records, of 
Chatham County, Ga., under the laws of 
the United States, a period of 10 days 
before there can be the 
proper levy on the property of said de- 
fendants. 

XI. Petitioner further shows that the 
moneys now on deposit in the banks are 
deposited on open account and in Savings 


Judge Raymond adhered to the opinion 
therein expressed saying: 
, Opinion Given in Full. 

Following the filing of the opinion in 
the above entitled matter on May 6 
1926, motion for rehearing was made 
and granted. At the rehearing and in 
the briefs later filed nothing was ad- 
vanced to justify the court in changing 
the result announced in the former opin- 

It Is argued that failure on the 
part of the petitioner to realize on the 
execution prior to bankruptcy was due 
to an Improper restraining order issued 
by the Circuit Court for the County of 
Kent. 

The title of the trustee in bankruptcy 
relates to the time of adjudication. The 
court in bankruptcy does not attempt to 
adjust claimed equities on the basis of 
what the situation would have been with 
reference to title under other circum- 
stances than those which actually ex- 
isted at the time of adjudication. — 

Illustration Given. 
‘ This is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing statement in Remington on Bank- 
ruptecy, section 1911; 

“The proceeds of an execution or at- 
tachment sale still in the sheriff’s hands 
or in the hands of the State court at 
the time of the debtor’s bankruptcy pass 
to the trustee if levy had been made 
within the four months while the bank- 
ruptcy was insolvent.” 

The order heretofore entered affirming 
the referee’s order will stand. , 

August 31, 1926, 


accounts and are subject to the check of 
the said defendants, and will be by the 
said defendants withdrawn before the 
issuance of a distraint warrant, and will 
not be forthcoming to pay the taxes as- 
sessed against the said W. H. Haar and 
F. H. Haar, and will be by them moved 
beyond the jurisdiction of this court. 
XII. Petitioners further that 
the said W. 
have safety deposit vaults in either the 


show 


other banks herein named, which said 
safety deposit vaults contain, 
best of petitioner’s information and be- 
lief, collateral, securities and moneys, 


stocks, bonds and other personal prop- | 
erty, the same being subject to with- | 


drawal from said safety deposit vaults 
at the will of said defendants, W. H. 
Haar and F. H. Haar. 

XIII. Petitioner shows 
safety deposit vaults have 
tracted for with the banks, 
W. H. Haar or F. H. 
either in their name or 
tious name, and that if 


that said 
been con- 
either by 
Haar or both, 
in 
permitted to 


withdraw the contents from said safety | 


deposit vaults, that the same will not be 
forthcoming to answer the judgment of 
this court. 

XIV. Petitioner shows that it is 
without adequate remedy at law to com- 
pel the retention of the moneys on de- 
posit, and in safety deposit vaults or 
the securities and other personal prop- 
erty in said mentioned safety deposit 
vaults, by the banks herein described. 

Wherefore, your petitioner invokes the 
exercise of the powers of this honorable 
court in chancery, and prays: 

(1) That the said W. H. Haar and 
F. H. Haar, they and each of them, and 
any other person or persons ating for 
or on behalf of them or any of them, 
be, until further order by this honorable 
court, enjoined and restrained from 
withdrawing from the banks ‘herein 


named, etiher by check or by personal | 
extraction from the safety deposit vaults | 


herein referred to, or otherwise, of any 
moneys, securities, bonds, — stocks 
other pewsonal property which may be 
and are now in-the possession, custody 
and control of said banks, either in the 
name of W. H. Haar or F. H. Haar or 
in any other, fictitious or trade name. 

(2) That the said Citizens and South- 
ern Bank, Liberty Street Branch, the 
branch of the Exchange Bank known as 
the Exchange Branch of the Exchange 
Bank, the Peoples Bank of Savannah and 
the Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, and the Georgia State Savings 
Association, each and all of them, be 
until the further order of your honorable 
court restrained and enjoined from pay- 
ing to the said W. H. Haar and F. H. 
Haar, and from honoring any checks 
drawn by the said W. H. Haar and 
F. H. Haar, either in their correct 
names Or under any trade or fictitious 
name, out of the funds which may be 
now on deposit in said banks in the 
name of W. H. Haar, F. H. Haar and 
any other name, trade or fictitious, or 
agent’s name, under which moneys be- 
longing to the said W. H. Haar or F. H. 
Haar may be on deposit in said banks, 
and further from permitting the with- 
drawal from any safety deposit vaults, 
of any money, securities, stocks or bonds 
or other personal property which the 
said W. H. Haar or F. H. Haar may 
have stored in said banks in said safety 
deposit vaults, whether the safety de- 
posit vaults be contracted for in their 
correct name or names or under some 
trade or fictitious name, or agent’s 
name. 

(3) That the said W. H. Haar and 
F. H. Haar, they and each of them, and 
any other person or persons acting for 
or in behalf of them, be permanently 
enjoined and restrained from withdraw- 
ing from the banks herein named, either 
by check or by personal extraction from 
the safety deposit vaults herein referred 
to, or otherwise, of any moneys, se- 
curities, bonds or stocks or other per- 
sonal property which may be and are 
now in the possession, custody and con- 
trol of said banks, either in the name 
of said W. H. Haar or F.. H. Haar or in 
any other name, fictitious or trade, or 
agent’s name. 

(4) That the said Citizens & South- 
ern Bank, Liberty Street Branch, the 
bank of the Exchange Bank known as 
the Exchange Branch of the Exchange 
Bank, the Peoples Bank of Savanah, 
the Oglethorpe Savings & Trust Co., 
and the Georgia State Savings Associa- 
tion, each and all of them, be- per- 
manently enjoined and restrained from 
paying to the said W. H. Haar or F. H. 
Haar, and from honoring any checks 
drawn by the said W. H. Haar or F. 
H. Haar, either in their correct name 
or names or under any trade or fictiti- 
ous name or agent’s name, out of the 
funds which may be now on deposit in 
said banks in the name of W. H. Haar 
or F. H. Haar or any other name, trade 
or fictitious, or agent’s name, under 
which moneys belonging to the said W. 
H. Haar or F. H. Haar may be on de- 
posit in said banks, and also from per- 
mitting the withdrawal from any safety 
deposit valuts or boxes of any moneys, 
securities, stocks, or bonds, or other 
personal property which the said W. H. 
Haar or F. H. Haar may be stored in 
said banks in said safety deposit vaults 
or boxes, whether the safety deposit 
vaults be contracted for in their own 
name or names or under a trade or 
fictitious name or agent’s name. 

Request Rule Nibsi. 

(5) That arule nisi issue directed to 
the defendants hereinbefore named, re- 
quiring them and each of them to show 
cause, if any they have, before your 
honor, at such time and place as your 
honor may determine, why the prayers 
ef this bill should not be granted. and 


‘ 


Restraining 
Orders 


H. Haar and F. H. Haar | 
: | act, as opal glass rods. 
Exchange Bank or the Exchange Branch | 
of the Exchange Bank, or in some of the | 


to the | 


some ficti- | 


or | 





Opalescent Reds of Glass 
Are Entered at Lower Duty 


Certain merchandise, described as 


“French cane glass,” “cornaline blanche,” 
“blanc perle,” and consisting of opales- 
cent glass rods used in the manufacture 
of buttons, beads, etc., was incorrectly 
returned for duty as manufactures of 
glass not specially provided for, at 50 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 230 of 
the tariff act of 1922, the United States 
Customs Court held in sustaining pro- 
tésts of the Joseph Inwald Glass Co., Inc, 
Duty should have been taken, Judge Sul- 
livan ruled in his opinion in favor of | 
the protestants, at 40 per cept ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 231 of the same 


(Protests 152211-G-44335-25 and 152- 
228-G-65515-25.) 
5 aman eae acaaanpes tie 


the injunction herein sought made per- | 


manent. 

The United States of America, by 
(s) Charles E. Donnelly, Assistant U, | 
S. Attorney for the Southern District | 
of Georgia. 

State of Georgia, County of Chatham. 

Personally comes Charles E. Don.- | 
nelly, who on oath says that he is As- | 
sistant United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of Georgia in the 
foregoing bill of injunction for and on 
behalf of the United States, that he 
has read the said bill of injunction and 
that the facts therein stated are true. 

(s) CHARLES E. DONNELLY. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 20th day of July, 1922. (s) J. C, 
Morcock, deputy clerk. 

Order Continuing Hearing. 

In the above stated matter, the rule 
nisi having been answerable on Wednes- 
day, the second day of August, at Au- | 
gusta, Ga.; 

Upon motion of the respondents, with 
the consent of the United States, it is 
considered, ordered and adjudged that 


Customs Rulings 


by offigers with liquors on it. 


hibited. 


ALE SPAPwiENTs HepwtInw Ane Gri OW OFPICHT AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WrrHout Comment BY TH® Unitep STATES DAILY. 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings, 


SveLaB are printed in such form that they can be cut out @nd pasted on 
Standard Library-Indeyx and File Cards approvimately 8 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


CUSTOMS: Automobile Seizure: R. S. Sections 3Q61 and 8062. T. D. 41754. 

A An automobile in which intoxicating liquors have been smuggled into the 
United States is subject to forfeiture under sections 3061 and 3062 of the Revised 
Statutes, though it had not been and was not being moved at the time it was seized 


2. Sections 3061 and 3062 of the Revised Statutes, providing for seizure and 
forfeiture of smuggled goods and vehicles used to transport or conceal the same, 
| are continued in force by the Willis-Campbell Act, November 23, 1921, as respects | 
intoxicating liquors which are subject to customs duty under the tariff act of 1922. 

3. Congress may impose a tax on merchandise the importation of which is pro- 
T. D. No. 41754, approved August 31, 1926, citing United States v. Cahill, 
full text United States Daily, June 29, 1926.—Index Page 1606, Col. 4. 





posits Pending Unpaid Tax. 
On Government’s 


2394, Col. 2, 


Harry R. Mercer, PLAINTIFF 
UNITED States CourT OF 
CIRCUIT, O. 3357. 
On-writ of error to the District Court, 


IN ERRFR, V. 
APppEALS, THIRD 





said hearing be ~continued to a date to 
be agreed upon by the attorneys and 
paries hereto or fixed by the court. 

The temporary restraining order here- 
tofore entered in this case, in all of 
its terms, continued until the further 
order of this court. 

At Chambers, Augusta, Ga., this first 
day of August, 1922. 

(S) WILLIAM H. BARRETT, 

Judge of the District Court of 
the United States. 
Answer Is Filed. 

In the District Court of the 
States for the Southern District 
Georgia, Eastern Division. 

United States vs. W. H. Haar, F. H. 
Haar, et al. 

And now comes the defendants, W. H. 
Haar and F. H. Haar, and answering the 
bill filed in the above named case says 
as follows, to wit: 

1st. They admit the allegations con- 
tained in the first paragraph of the peti- 
tion. 

2d. They admit the allegations con- 
tained in the second paragraph of the 
petition. : 

3d. They admit the allegations con- 
tained in the third paragraph of the peti- 
tion. : 

4th. They admit the allegations con- 
tained in the fourth paragraph of the 
petition. 

5th. They 
tained in the 
tion. 

6th. They 
tained in the 
tion. 

7th. They admit the allegations con- 
tained in the seventh paragraph of the 
petition as stated, except as hereinafter 
set forth, W. H. Haar had at the time 
of the filing of the petition and _ still 
has a deposit in the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank, The Exchange Branch Bank 
and the Oglethorpe Savings and Trust 
Co. F. H. Haar had at the time of the 
filing of the petition and still has a de- 
posit in Liberty Street Branch of the 
Citizens and Southern Bank. 

8th. They deny the allegations con- 
tained in the eighth paragraph, except 
as follows: The Government has as: | 
sessed against them the sum named 
in the eighth paragraph, but said assess- 
ment is illegal, null and void as herein- 
after set forth. 

9th. Defendants deny the allegations 
contained in the ninth paragraph of the 
petition. They admit that an income 
tax has been assessed against F. H. 
Haar in the sum named in the petition, 
but say that said assessment null 
and void as hereinafter set forth. 

10th. Defendants admit the  allega- 
tions contained in the tenth paragraph 
of the petition. 

llth. Defendants admit the  allega- 
tions contained in the eleventh para- 
graph of the petition. 

12th. Defendants deny the allegations 
contained in the twelfth paragraph of 
the petition. 

13th. Defendants deny the allegations 
contained in the thirteenth paragraph 
of the petition. ; 

14th. Defendants deny the allegations 
contained in the fourteenth paragraph of 
the petition. 

Assessments Held Invalid. 

15th. Defendants further answering, 
say that they are not indebted to the 
plaintiff for income taxes in the sums 
named in the eighth paragraph of the 
petition and that the assessments al- 
leged therein are arbitrary and untrue, 
are not based upon facts, are_a mere 
pretense and were made without author- 
ity of law, without notice and without 
a hearing or an opportunity to be heard, 
and defendants say that the several] stat- 
utes and regulations of the Commission 
of Internal Revenue, including Section 
3176 of the Revised Statutes, the last 
paragraph of Subsection (b) and the last 
sentence of Subsection (d) of Section 
250 of the Income Tax Act, under which 
the plaintiff claims to have proceeded 
are null and void as being in contraven- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- | 
stitution of the United States in that 
they impose liability upon defendants 
and liens upon their property without 


United 
of | 


con- 
peti- 


admit the allegations 
fifth paragraph of the 


con- 
peti- 


admit the allegations 
sixth paragraph of tfie 


is 





Western District, Pennsylvania, the con- 
viction of the plaintiff in error, upon an 
indictment charging using the mails to 
defraud, was reversed because of preju- 
dicial error in allowing the prosecutor 
at the trial to ask a witness if he had 
not been attorney for the accused wKen 
he was convicted of forgery, the repu- 
tation and credibility of the accused not 
being in issue, 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 

Davis, Circuit Judge: On May 11, 1917, 
the defendant, Harry R. Mercer, was in- 
Opinion by Judge Davis. 
dicted with five others for having used 
the mails to execute a scheme and arti- 
fice to defraud which they are charged 
with having devised, and for having con- 
spired to commit an offense against the 
United States, in violation of sections 
215 and 37 of the Federal Criminal Code. 
The indictment contains nine counts. 
The first eight relate to the misuse of 
the mails and ninth relates to conspiracy. 
The Government charges: that the de- 
fendants placed in certain newspapers of 
general circulation in the United States 
and particularly in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, advertisements in which it was 
represented that high class business and 
professional men could learn of excep- 
tional opportunities to earn large in- 
comes by communicating with the de- 
fendants; that when communications, in 
consequence of these advertisements, 
came to defendants, they represented 
that one of their number, Albert B. 
Windt, was the fiscal agent for the sale 
of certain treasury stock of the Peerless 
Wheel Company of: Delaware, whose 
stock, originally $100,000 but later in- 
creased to $1,000,000, was divided into 
200,000 shares of the part value of five 
dollars each; that they further repre- 
sented that the Peerless Company was 
to take over a certain patented automo- 
bile wheel “of demonstrated. durability 
and superiority over automobile wheels 
of other manufacture,” that they were 
opening up a branch office in Pittsburgh, 
that the company was a going concern 
whose stock had been sold to influential 
persons throughout the country and was 
in a position to make and pay dividends; 
that, in consequence of these representa- 
tions, they intended that James J. Pow- 
ers and others would be granted the ex- 
clusive right to sell stock in certain speci- 
fied territory; that in order to carry out 
their scheme and artifice, the defendants 
deposited in the United States mails 
certain letters addressed to James J. 
Powers and others; that these repre- 
sentations were false; that the Peerless 


notice and without hearing and without 
an opportunity for a_ hearing. 

Wherefore, defendants pray as 
lows: 

(1) That the prayers of the petition 
be denied. 

(2) That the assessments mentioned 
in paragraphs seven and eight of the pe- 
tition be declared void, canceled and set 
aside. 

(3) That the plaintiffs, its officers and 
agents be enjoined and restrained from 
proceeding under said assessments to 
levy, restrain and collect the taxes men- 
tioned in this petition. 

(4) Such other and further relief as 
may be meet and proper the premises 
considered. 

(s) BOUHAN & HERZOG, 

John J. Bouhan. 
(s) LAWRENCE & ABRAHAMS, 
A. A. Lawrence. 
Solicitors ‘for Defendants. 
State of Georgia, County of Chatham: 

Personally appeared before the un- 
dersigned, an officer duly authorized to 
administer oaths, W. H. Haar, who be- 
ing duly sworn, deposes on oath and 
says that the facts stated in the fore- 
going aswer are true. 

(s) W. H. HAAR, L. 8. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 8th day of September, 1923. 

(s) RITA A. STEUART, 
Notary Public, 
Chatam County, Ga. 
August 1, 1926. 
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bill of injunction, temporary 
against taxpayer’s withdrawal of deposits from banks and safe deposit vaults in 
view of unpaid income tax, involving R. S, Sec. 3176 and Sec. 250 (b) and (d), 
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States v. Haar et al. (District Court, Southern District of Georgia.) —Index Page 
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Conviction of Fraud [s Reversed 


Because Questions Are Held Unfair 


Circuit Court, by Divided Opinion, Holds 
They Were Prejudicial to Defendant 


Company was not a going concern and 
had no assets except those received from 
the sale of the so-called. treasury stock; 


that the only men of influence connected 
with the company, were those who were 
given bonus stock for the use of their 
names and influence; and that the main 
purpose of the defendants in getting con- 
trol of the company was to secure the 
funds received from the sale of the stock 
for their personal benefit. 


Found Guilty of Fraud. 


Mercer was put on trial December 1, 
1924, seven and one-half years after in- 
dicted, and on December 13, 1924, 
was found “guilty of using the mails to 
defraud and of conspiracy to defraud.” 
Whethtr he was found guilty of using 
the mails to defraud on one count or on 
all eight counts is not disclosed by the 
verdict. 

The case is here on Mercer’s writ of 
error which contains fifty-four assign- 
ments. It is necessary to consider only 
the one upon which he principally relies 
which relates to questions asked Harry 
Hamill by the Assistant United States 
Attorney as to a former conviction of 
Mercer. Hamill had testified that he 
had known Mercer only a few weeks 
when the latter came to his office in 
1916. He was then asked: 

“Q. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Hamill, that 
you had been Attorney for Mercer prior 
to that time? 

“A. No, it is not a fact. I never knew 
about Mercer, never heard his name, and 
never saw him. 

“Q. Isn’t it a fact, Mr, Hamill, that 
you had represented Mr. Mercer at the 
time he was tried and convicted for the 
crime of forgery in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania? 

“A. No, sir, never heard of it.” 

Mr. Prichard: Now, if the Court please, 
I want to object to that question as 
highly improper and prejudicial, and I 
now move to withdraw a juror because 
of an unfair insinuation of the District 
Attorney, calculated only to prejudice 
this jury, and especially in view of the 
fact that Mr. Hamill has answered the 
question, which he ought to have known 
he would answer that way. Mr. Hamill 
is a practicing lawyer in Chicago, and 
if there was such a record the District 
Attorney could find out if this man were 
charged in Harrisburg, by a telephone 
call to the attorney of record. It is 
manifest that the only purpose was to 
prejudice this defendant in the eyes of 
the jury, and I now ask the Court to 
withdraw a juror and continue the case. 

Mr. Replogle: If your Honor please, 
we have testimony that this witness had 
Lebrun—— 

Mr. Prichard: If the Court please, 
there is another prejudicial remark. 

The Court: He is examining this wit- 
ness, Who has testified to a general or- 
ganization of the company and the good 
faith on the part of the witness and 
everyone else concerned, and now it may 
affect the credibility of.the witness in 
regard to that testimony, as to his gen- 
eral good faith, However, I will cau- 
tion the United States Attorney that I 
think that ought not be used unless he 
is prepared to convict the defendant in 
ease of a denial, because we do not want 
anything here in this case in the shape 
of mere insinuation by means of ques- 
tioning. 

Court Denies Motion. 

For the present, I will deny the mo- 
tion to withdraw a juror, but at the same 
time will instruct the jury that they 
are not to accept as a fact the declara- 
tion of the United States Attorney until 
proof of that nature has been intro- 
duced, in case it should be relevant. 

An exception is noted to the refusal 
to withdraw a juror. 

Mr. Replogle: Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. 
Hamill, that you knew that Harry Mer- 
cer at the time you sent him out to sell 
stock among your friends at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, had been convicted and 
had served sentence for forgery and for 
fraud? 

“A, No, sir.’ 

Mr. Prichard: I renew my motion, if 
the Court please. I now move, in view 
of the remark made by the District At- 
torney, to withdraw a juror and continue 
this case, that remark being highly 
prejudicial and calculated to prejudice 
the jury against this defendant. This 


Duties 


Classifications 


Duty of 75 Per Cent Found 
On Cotton Fabric Gloves 


The United States Customs Court at 
New York, in sustaining protests of 
Julius Kayser & Co., has ruled that cer- 
tain embroidered cotton fabric gloves 
should have been assessed for duty at 
the rate of 75 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as embroidered articles. The action of 
the collector in levying duty at the rate 
of 90 per cent ad valorem under the 
same paragraph, was reversed in an 
opinion by Judge Howell. 

(Protests 16988-G-41924-23, etc.) 


Importers Win Tariff Suit 
On Embossing Rollers 


Sustaining protests of W. H. Mayer & 
Sons and R. Krause & Son, of New York 
City, the United States Customs Court 
finds that certain embossing rollers were 
erroneously returned for duty at the rate 
of 60 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 396, Tariff Act of 1922, as print 
rollers. Duty should have been taken, 
Judge Fischer holds in his opinion, at 
only 30 per cent ad valorem under Para- 
graph 372 of the law, as parts of ma- 
chines. 

(Protests 72810-G-64900-24, etc.) 

dntmeminnag 
all the more apparent in view of the 
answer of the witness. 

The Court: We will refuse it, but with 
the same caution to the jury. 

The Assistant United States Attorney 
had most probably finished his declara- 
tion before defendant’s counsel realized 
its effect and had time to object. How- 
ever, after refusing to withdraw a juror 
and noting an exception, the learned 
trial judge again admitted substantially 
the same declaration. 

Defendant had not testified and did 
not afterwards testify. At no time did 
he put in issue his credibility or his 
reputation for good character and, there- 
fore, any testimony relating to a former 
conviction was inadmissable and highly 
prejudicial. Notwithstanding the knowl- 
edge of the Assistant United States At- 
torney that the witness had known Mer- 
cer only a few weeks before he came to 
his office in 1916, that he had never be- 
fore that time been his attorney, had 
never seen him nor heard his name, yet 
for the apparent purpose of damaging 
the defendant before the jury he asked 
if the witness, Hamill, was not his coun- 
sel “at the time he was tried and con- 
victed for the crime of forgery in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania;” and still later, if 
he did not know that Mercer “had been 
convicted and had served sentence for 
forgery and for fraud.” 

Questjon Called Unfair. 

The unfairness of the question, or ques- 
tion and statement combined, consists 
not only in its admissibility in any form, 
but in the particular form in which it 
was asked. He did not ask if the de- 
fendant had been convicted of crime but 
stated that he had been and then asked 
the damaging question to which there 
could, in view of what the witness had 
just said, have been but one answer. 
The defendant was presumed to be inno- 
cent until his guilt of the offense 
charged was proved. If he had offered 
himself as a witness, he might, like any 
other witness, have been questioned, 
within well defined limits, as to any 
former conviction for the purpose of 
affecting his credibility. But not having 
testified and not having put in issue his 
reputation for good character or his 
credibility, the general rule of law is 
that evidence assailing his character or 
showing previous conviction is not ad- 
missible. Thompson v. United States, 
283 Fed. 895; Gilbeau v. United States, 
288 Fed. 731; Newman v. United States, 
289 Fed. 712; Jianole v. United States, 
299 Fed. 496. When the defendant does 
offer himself as a witness his previous 
conviction may be shown only to affect 
his credibility. State v. Henson, 66 N. 
J. L. 601; State v. Mount, 73 N. J. L. 
582; Mansbach v. United States, 11 Fed. 
(2) 221. The evident purpose of the 
Assistant United States Attorney, and 
what he actually did, was to get before 
the jury, in violation of all rules of evi- 
dence, damaging statements, put in the 
form of questions, which greatly preju- 
diced the defendant. 

That Mercer, and not Hamill and his 
associates, was on trial, seems to have 
been overlooked. The trial judge 
thought that the question was admissible 
if the District Attorney was “prepared 
to convict the defendant in case of a 
denial” by Hamill of defendant’s previous 
conviction. Being prepared or unpre- 


é 


pared in that state of the record did not a 


have any bearing whatever upon the 
admissibility of the question. Hamill’s 
credibility might be affected by the ad- 
mission of proper evidence, but his 
credibility could not be affected at the 
expense of a fair trial, on legal evidence, 
to Mercer. Hamill had to be impeached, 
if at all, on admissible evidence. How- 
ever depraved in character and however 
full of crime the past life of the defend- 
ant may have been, he was entitled to a 
fair trial on competent evidence. Boyd 
y. United States, 142 U. S. 450. Other- 
wise our courts would cease to be courts 
of law and become courts of men. Lib- 
erty regulated by law is the underlying 
principle of our institutions. Sparf and 
Hansen v. United States, 156 U. S. 
51, 103. 
Trial Declared Unfair. 

The learned district judge in his 
charge referred to the objectionable 
statements and said that in view of 
Hamill’s answer there was no evidence 
of Mercer’s previous conviction and the 
jury should not consider it in passing 
upon his guilt. But they were not 
stricken out. They still stand in the 
record and the jury was left under the 
impression, or at least, might draw the 
inference, that they might consider them 
to affect the credibility of Hamill and 
discredit him. These statements were 
improper, prejudicial and rendered a fair 
trial impossible. The judgment is, there- 
fore, reversed and a new trial granted, 

Buffington, Circuit Judge, dissents. 

August 23, 1926. 
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Port Facilities 


THE UNrrep States Dalry. 


Shipping 


Importance of New York as Port 
Describedin Army Engineers Report 


Harbor Declared One of Finest in World, With 


Room for Indefinite Expansion of Facili- 
ties for Handling Cargoes. 


New York is preeminent among the 
ports of the United States, perhaps in 
the world, in the judgment of the De- 
partmept of War Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, which has just 
issued a report of 1,000 pages and con- 
taining nearly 150 photographs, maps 
and charts, regarding the New York 
port. This report, issued in the name 
of the War Department—Corps of Engi- 
neers, and United States Shipping Board, 
is in two volumes and an atlas. 

The harb6r, the greater length of im- 
nroved frontage on deep water than any 
other American port, the room for in- 
definite expansion, the largest urban 
population and one of the greatest manu- 
facturing districts of the country, are 
cited as amongst the reasons for the 
importance of New York. The report 
states that “the ‘habit’ of shipping 
through New York is something more 
than following an established rut. It 
is based upon a consideration of both 
advantages and disadvantages as com- 
pared with competing ports, and thus 
far the former have been sufficient gen- 
erally to outweigh the latter.” 

The report says, further, that “New 
York will always be a great world port. 
With proper future planning, coordina- 
tion, and management it will retain 
much business it may otherwise lose. 
Its task is to improve and coordinate 
its immense facilities; to conceive of 
itself always as not only a center of 
population and industry but as a na- 
tional gateway, with responsibility to the 
nation to make itself a port having the 
most reasonable charges, the quickest 
dispatch, and the most efficient service.” 

The report on the Port of New York 
is No. 20 of series on the ports of the 
United States. 

The New York report, was prepared, 
the engineers state, to meet the needs 
of the Government, and “to supply 
valuable data for the use of importers, 
exporters, manufacturers, railroads, 
steamship lines and the general public. 
Volume one is a general report covering 
subjects common to other reports in the 
series with the exception of data on 
piers, wharves and docks. Volume two 
consists wholly of information regard- 
ing the piers, wharves and docks of 
the post; while volume three is an atlas 
of maps of the waterfront. 


Information Given 
of Port Regulations 

Like its predecessors, the New York 
report gives full information with re- 
gard to port and harbor conditions, port 
customs and regulations, services and 
charges, fuel and supplies; facilities 
available for service to commerce and 
shipping, including piers, wharves, dry 
docks, ship repair plants, coal and oil 
bunkering, grain elevators, storage 
warehouse, bulk freight storage, float- 
ing equipment, wrecking and salvage 
equipment; railroad and steamship lines 
and their charges and practices in con- 
nection with terminal service. There are 
numerous photographs of piers and ter- 
mirlal developments, made especially for 
the report by the U. S. Army Air 
Service. 

The report shows that in all there are 
868 piers, 56 ferry landings, 93 car 
float bridges, 57 ship building, dry dock 
and repair plants, 626 bulkheads and 
184 shore wharves. 

The foreign and domestic commerce 
is discussed, and tables are presented, 
showing in detail the business of the 
ports during recent ‘years. Information 
is given regarding the origin and desti- 
nation of the foreign traffic, and theve 
are charts showing the distribution by 
states and foreign countries. 

The “conclusions” embodied in the re- 
port discuss the status, the problems, 
and the future of the port of New York. 
This portion is in full as follows: 

New York is preeminent among the 
ports of the United States, perhaps of 
the world. The harbor is magnificent. 
It affords a greater improved frontage 
on deep water than any other American 
port, with room for indefinite expan- 
sion, The largest urban population of 
the continent is centered here, as well 
as one of the greatest mamfacturing 
districts in the country, if not the great- 
est. It is axiomatic that commerce at- 
tracts vessels and that vessels attract 
commerce. For these reasons New York 
has developed its shipping to an ex- 
tent not approached by any other Amer- 
ican port. The multiplicity of its serv- 
ices to all parts of the world has caused 
it to be preferred for handling the ex- 
port business of interior industries, and 
for importing the higher classes of ma- 
terials for distribution to all parts of 
the country. As lower rail rates are 
given on carload th on less-than-car- 
load lots, exporters of manufactured 
goods find it advantageous to ship by 
way of a port having service to all 
countries to which orders may be con- 
signed, thus permitting goods to be 
moved in full carloads at the minimum 
rates. In case a shipment arrives too 
late for the particular steamer for which 
booked, the shipper is generally able to 
forward the goods on another steamer 
without great delay. Moreover, the pop- 
ulation of the port district makes it pos- 
sible to dispose of goods locally in case 
it is impracticable to move them 
promptly to foreign points. New York 
is not only the greatest. port, but the 
greatest market in the United States. 
The concentration here of a large share 
of the banking resources of the coun- 
try is also an important factor. As a 
large part of our exports is sold f, o. b. 
ship New York, the exporter is able to 
secure payment as soon as the goods 
have been placed or board and. the 
Proper documents presented to the 


bank representing the foreign buyers. 

These numerous advantages have com- 
bined to cause the selection of New York 
by a large number of exporters as their 
center of shipping operations, by Ameri- 
can manufacturing concerns for their 
export offices, and by importers of 
goods for their central offices. For 
those who are unable to maintain their 
own headquarters at New York there 
are numerous qualified freight for- 
warders, who perform all the services 
required in packing goods properly for 
export, making out documents, reserv- 
ing space, and in every way represent- 
ing the interests of the shipper. There 
are also many ship brokers who have 
the facilities for chartering vessels re- 
quired for moving full cargoes. 

The “habit” of shipping through New 
York is something more than following 
an established rut. It is based upon a 
consideration of both advantages and 
disadvantages as compared with com- 
peting ports, and thus far the former 
have been sufficient generally to out- 
weigh the latter, even though, as shown 
below, the cost of handling through the 
port is unnecessarily high. 

At the present time New York has 
154 established steamship lines, of which 
144 are in foreign trade, 12 are inter- 
coastal, and 28 coastwise. There are 
also 27 local and inland lines, of which 
seven operate on the Barge Canal. Some 
of the lines in forelgn service touch 
countries which can not be reached on 
a satisfactory schedule from any other 
port. The city has 12 railways, of which 
several are important trunk lines giv- 
ing direct communication with Chicago 
and the West. 

New York has higher rail rates to and 
from Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory than Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and ports farther south. The 
differentials thus applying at these vari- 
ous ports have long been a subject of 
dissatisfaction. Probably the higher 
rates to New York and Boston have had 
a greater effect at the latter port than 
at New York. The differentials of 2 and 
3 cents per 100 pounds in favor of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, respectively, ap- 
plying on most commodities, have un- 
doubtedly influenced the movement of 
those of low grades, such as ore, coal, 
manganese, china clay, and wood pulp, 
and have also affected the flow of grain; 
but it is not apparent that New York 
has lost any considerable amount of 
high-class traffic as the result of these 
differentials. By “high-class traffic’ is 
meant manufactured goods of all kinds 
covered by class rates 1 to 3, inclusive 
(official classification), or commodity 
rates corresponding to these classes. 
With this character of goods the saving 
of 2 or 3 cents per 100 pounds is a neg- 
ligible factor as weighed against dif- 
ferences in service, time of delivery, 
prompt payments, and other essential 
aspects of import and export business. 
If the saving were more pronounced, the 
channels of trade might undergo some 
change. 

From the standpoint of the ship op- 
erator New York affords well-balanced 
cargoes in both directions to the more 
important foreign trade zones, and can 
meet demands for supplies and repairs 
of every description. The steamship 
conference rates are the same for all 
North Atlantic ports to overseas desti- 
nations, and likewise for intercoastal 
traffic to and from the Pacific coast. 


Channels Dredged 
To Depth of 40 Feet 


The development of New York as the 
principal passenger terminus of over- 
seas steamship lines has resutied in a 
legitimate demand for greater cha nei 
depths than are generally found neces- 
sary for ocean freight traffic. The iarg- 
est lines in the world now run regularly 
to the port. Some of them have drafts 
up to 41 feet, and here are many com- 
bination passenger and freight lines 
drawing 80 feet or mere. Originally the 
channels of the harbor were wholly in- 
adequate for such vessels. Tne impor- 
tance of the Federal Government’s work 
in improving these channels can hardly 
be overestimated when considering the 
factors contributing to the development 
of shipping. A depth of 40 feet at mean 
low water has been provided from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the mouth of the Hud- 
son River at the Battery, and along 
the Hudson River Channel to the north- 
ern limit of the port, and work is now 
in progress to provide in the East River 
a channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet 
wide from deep water in the Upper Bay 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Numerous 
other channels have also been improved 
to the extent needed to meet the de- 
mands of shipping. The total expendi- 
tures by the Federal Governmetn in 
improving the harbor have exceeded $35,- 
000,000. 

Fort the period 1920-1922 the average 
of annual imports was 9,842,818 short 
tons, of which 60,1 per cent was in 
heavy raw materials, such as petroleum 
and products (38.7 per cent) and sugar 
(15.5 per cent); the average of annual 
exports was 10,251,046 short tons, of 
which the majority was in heavy com- 
modities, including grain, 17.8 per cent, 
petroleum 13 per cent, metals and metal 
manufacturers 7.4 per cent, etc. General 
cargo was, however, 41.5 per cent of the 
exports. The average annual coastwise 
receipts (including intercoastal) for the 
three-year period were 10,687,618 short 
tons, mostly bulk commodities, of which 
sand and gravel constituted 382.3 per 
cent, petroleum and products 18.7 per 
cent. Coastwise and intercoastal ship- 
ments had an annual average tonnage 
of 9,030,513, of which coal was 53.5 per 
cent; ashes, garbage and cellar dirt 14.3 
per cent; and petroleum and products 
5.8. per cent, There were also, during 
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the same period, the following average 
annual water movements in short tons: 
Internal receipts, 4,349,777; internal 
shipments, 1,104,451; entirely local and 
within the harbor, 48,450,199. 


Nearly Half of Imports 
Entered at New York 


The above gives only a rough idea of 
the nature of the business of the port, 
and it fails to make apparent the large 
proportions of certain articles which 
move through it as compared with the 
business of its competitors, and also the 
extent to which it controls the trade to 
of the imports into the United States 
and from certain zones. The total value 
in 1923 was $3,792,065,963, of which 
$1,797,819,913, or 47.42 per cent, came 
through New York. The total value of 
the exports was $4,167,493,080, of which 
New York handled $1,518,852,197, or 
36.43 per cent. That exports from New 
York to Eurpoean countries do not main- 
tain such a high percentage of the total 
as do the imports is due largely to the 
important shipments of cotton and grain 
through the Gulf ports. In 1928 the port 
handled 7% per cent or more of all <4m- 
ports from Austria, the Azores, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 
Portugal, Roumania, Switzerland, Ire- 
land, Bermuda, Ecuador, Dutch Guiana, 
French Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
the East a€ndies, and few other locali- 
ties, though it was surpassed by the Pa- 
cific coast ports in trade with the Orient, 
and by the Gulf ports in trade with 
Mexico, Central America, and certain of | 
the South American countries. There 
are numerous articles which, for both 
import and export, move almost entirely 
through New York. 

The magnitude of this commerce, 
moving @y rail to and from every part 
of our country, and-by water to and 
from every part of the world, makes it | 
evident that New York has a _ unique 
problem to meet in the matter of ter- 
minal and transshipment facilities and 
practices and _ intraport movements. 
This is complicated by the local topog- 
vaphy; by the immense warehousing, 
producing, and consuming capacity of 
the port district itself; by the routing 
of traffic, as brought about by the se- 
quence of development of different 
areas and transpoktation agencies; and 
by local practices in the matter of ter- 
minal facilities. These factors must 
be considered in order to arrive at an 
understanding of the problem and of 
its best solution. 

The densest population is on Manhat- 
tan Island. The next greatest concen- 
tration is in the boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens, likewise on an island. Goods 
transshipped at terminals on these 
islands must therefore cross water in 
moving to and from the interior. For 
all interior points except New England 
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the water to be crossed is the Hudson 


River or New York Bay, both of which | 


are extremely expensive to tunnel. 
Should they be tunneled, there would 
still be the serious question of land for 
terminals and yards. 


City a Shipping Point 
From Its Establishment 


The principle transshipment facilities 
for ocean vessels have been, and still 
are, on these islands. This is becauses 
New York has grown, as most great 
American cities have grown, step by 
step, from small beginnings along a road 
whose end none could foresee, meeting 
each new demand as it arose, but un- 
able to plan fa into the future. Man- 
hattan was historically the nucleus of 
the city and port. It has always been 
the dominant partner. It is natural that 
it should have become the first site for 
large-scale terminal developments, and 
that, through the inertia of progress, it 
should continue to be the site for them. 
In a less degree the same applies to 
Brooklyn. Moreover, New York as a 
port antedates rairoads. °The city knew 
ships and barges from the beginning of 
its history, and had taken the outline 
of its present shape before rail trans- 
portation on the modern scale was 
thought of. Herein it differs from 
younger ports, as on the Gulf and Paci- 
fic coasts, which were shaped by rail- 
roads or by local authorities from the 
start. 

It must be remembered that, while a 
student of transportation thinks of the 
“port of New York” as including the 
Newark, Bayonne, Jersey City, Hoboken 
and Weehauken areas, these are in an- 
other States than that of the main city. 
Until very recent years it has been no- 
body’s business to envisage the true port 
area as a whole; and those who con- 
trolled New York’s destinies in the for- 
mative period did not do so. 

Manhattan and Brooklyn, then, have 
evolved into the principal transshipment 
areas. By a similar evolution they have 
become the principal warehousing areas 
for the immense stocks of goods of all 
sorts coming by water, and which the 
city holds as entrepreneur and whole- 
saler for the United States. Also they 
are great industrial centers, and the 
site of a population equal to that of Aus- 
tralia. The population and tht indus- 
tries have in turn created further ware- 
housing and storage facilities, for goods 
moving in for distribution to retailers, 
or waiting movement out to American or 
foreign destinations. ; 

How could the railroads reach this con- 
centration of terminals, warehouses, 
producers and consumers? To tunnel 
the water barrier to the west was, as 
stated, generally found impracticable. 
That on the north was more easily 
crossed, to Manhattan at least, but -to 
reach the terminals at the southern end, 
where 75 per cent of more of the freight 





was handled, meant many miles of tracks 
through the heart of the city. The rail- 
roads therefore resorted, on a probably 
unexampled scale, to barges and car 
floats. They brought their tracks to the 
Jersey water front, and made of the 
water barrier an “inner belt.” 


Part of Freight 
Handled on Barges 


There has developed a system of rail- 
road terminals on both sides of the 
water barrier, so-called pier stations, 
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lighterage piers, and car float bridges, 
to handle tne freight business which at 
other ports generally terminates at 
transit sheds, freight houses, or team 
tracks, and is served by a rail belt 
alone. Of all the railroads entering the 
port territory, only the New York Cen- 
tral and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford have direct access by freight 
trains to Manhattan, and only the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Long Island (Pennsylvania System) to 
Brooklyn. Even these roads resort ex- 
tensively to car floatage and lighterage 
for interchange and local deliveries. 
Thus tne railroad activities on the water 
front include not only bona fide termi- 
nals, but also the installations needed 
to handle the “water belt” movement. 
Of 13.9 miles of New Jersey frontage 
between Bayonne and Fort Lee, 7.27 
miles, according to the Port Authority, 
are controlled by the railroads, 1.79 
miles are undeveloped and 5.48 miles 
are developed and used by other than 
railroad interests, largely by manufac- 
turing concerns. On Manhattan, from 
the foot of West 72nd street around 
the Battery to the foot of East 22nd 
street, a distance of 10.67 miles, 2.55 
miles are occupied by railroad lighter- 
age piers, float bridges and pier stations. 

There is no unified system for this 
local water interchange. About 100,000 
car float barges, bearing a million cars 
a year, are floated across in both direc- 
tions ina largely duplicated service, 
which uses 28 piers on the North River, 
12 on the East River, and six stations on 
the Harlem River for the deliveries of 
lots of 10 cars per float, transferred by 
tugboat. The railroads maintain ex- 
pensive individual fieets, numbering in 
all some 1,730 craft. From 24 termi- 


| nals of the trunk-line carriers, this con- 


tinual and costly competitive water serv- 
ice radiates to some 70 car float stations, 
150 steamship piers and more than 100 
public and private docks. 

This cost devolves directly upon the 
railroads. We have seen, in a previous 
chapter, definition of the free lighterage 
limits. They cover a larger area than 
that of most individual principal ports of 
the world. Railroad rates in general, 
from any interior point at a considerable 
distance, absorb lighterage costs, so that 
the rate on a particular bill of goods is 


Australian Traffie 
Increases Via Suez 


Gain Is Ascribed Principally to 
Large Shipments of 
Wheat. 


Maritime relations between Australia 
and Europe via the Suez Canal have 
made consistent improvement in the 
past few years, according to a report 
from Consul John L. Bouchal, at Port 
Said, received the Department of 
Commerce. 

Official statistics recently issued by 
the Suez Canal Co. show that the total 
net tonnage passing through the Suez 
Canal in 1925 was 42 per cent more 


than in 1922, and in the same period 
cargo shipments increased 63 per cent. 
The increase in 1925 was chiefly due 
to the exceptional movement of wheat. 

Australian wheat cargoes via the 
Suez Canal, which were of minor im- 
portance before the war (156,000 tons 
in 1912 and 168,000 tons in 1913), im- 
proved considerably after the Armistice, 
and in 1925 doubled the amount shipped 
through the Canal in the preceding year 
—677,000 tons compared with 1,362,000 
tons. 

Shipments of cold storage meat in- 
creased from 65,000 tons in 1922 to 
118,000 tons in 1925, while shipments 
of mineral ores increased from 189,000 
tons to 232,000 tons, Fruit, which in 
1922 totaled 28,000 tons, reached 39,- 
000 tons in 1925 and 48,000 tons in 
the first five months of 1926. Ship- 
ments of wood and butter also showed 
increases, 

In addition a new export trade was 
recently established. Australia pro- 
duces good crops of sugar cane, but 
until recently retained for domestic con- 
sumption nearly all the sugar produced. 

Out of a total production of 286,000 
tons in 1923-24, only 16,000 tons were 
exported. In 1924, 37,000 tons were 
shipped via the Suez Canal, and in 1925 
the shipments reached 91,000 tons. 

It is thought that shipments in the cur- 
rent year will greatly exceed those of 
1925. 


in 


Traveling Electric Crane 
Installed on Board Ship 


A traveling electric crane on a steamer 
is the latest innovation installed by the 
Australian Commonwealth Government 
Line, aecording to a report to the Lie- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner FE. G. Babbitt at Sydney. 

The crane, said to be the first of its 
kind fitted up on a ship, is at present 
at work on the “Moreton Bay.” It is 
known as the Morris electric hoist and 
transporter, and is said to be giving 
satisfaction to shippers. 

The crane travels to any part of a 
hold by means of a system of rails fitted 
up on the roof of the hold, from which 
it is suspended. [t is operated by a 
man who is accommodated in an iron 
chair behind the hoist. 

He “motors” the sling of cargo to the 
center of the hold, there to await re- 
moval to the wharf by the ship’s der- 
ricks. The hoist is capable of lifting 
a ton, and is worked on the ship’s yol- 
tage. 

It will be used on other units of the 
line, and with it in vogue the line ex- 
pects to reduce the risk of damaged 
cargo to a minimum 





Public Utilities 


the same whether it stops on the Jer- 
sey shore, or is subject to an expensive 
lighterage or car floatage operation to 
reach a destination in Manhattan or 
Brooklyn, 
averages $50 per car, and a prominent 
railway executive has said that it costs 
as much to take a freight car from the 
New Jersey yards, unload it at Manhat- 
tan or Brooklyn and return it empty to 
the yards, as it does to transport it from 
Buffalo to the New Jersey yards. 


Terminal Development 


Declared Backward 


Turning to the terminal facilities 
themselves, we find that, in general, New 
York has not kept abreast of current 
standard practice. One cause is perhaps 
from the conditions under which they 
have been provided. Much of the port 
terminal construction has been done by 
the city, which is required to find a 
tenant before undertaking new construc- 
Naturally, the city authorities 
must develop city water front, and just 
as naturally they are inclined to favor, 
first, Manhattan, and second, Brooklyn. 
The available water front here is com- 
paratively limited, the amoun of money 
required for each facility is large in any 
event, and so they hold to the lowest 
dimensions which will gain a _ tenant. 
These reasons, with the further one of 
the extensive lighterage in the port, dic- 
tate the long, narrow’ construction 
which gives a maximum of berthage for 
a minimum of natural water front. The 
pier rentals are applied to various city 
purposes, such as street cleaning, in- 
stead of to the extension and improve- 
ment of ship facilities. The piers go on 
long-term leases to the highest bidders, | 
and as there is no regulation of charges, | 
the lessee exacts for ship berthage all 
the traffic will bear. 

Whatever the cause, the results are 
not, in the long run, economical. In the 
first place, the piers are too narrow to 
permit of proper classification of pack- 
age goods. Then, too, an observation 
of practice in the port shows that freight 
moving over a lighterage pier, or pier 
station, to trucks, has to be handled over 
much greater distance than in well-de- 
signed freight houses, as the narrow 
piers will not permit more than a very 
limited number of trucks to load on the 
pier at one time. The prevailing prac- 
tice is to handle outgoing freight 
through the head house of the pier, while 
incoming material is handled through 
the pier shed. It follows that trucks, as 
a general rule, are kept waiting for 
long periods to receive or discharge 
their loads. Excessive costs and delays 
are involved, both in handling over the 
pier and in the distribution and collec- 
tion of the goods by truck, and all of 
these costs must be passed on to the 
ultimate consumer. Trucking charges 
are paid directly by consignee and con- 
signors, and any reduction which might 
be effected by improved methods of 
handling would benefit them directly. 

While existing methods accomplish 
the end of handling the business of the 
port, they are recognized by the informed 
as expensive, circuitous and productive 
of marked congestion both ashore and 
afloat. The records of the New York 
Port Authority indicate that about 77 
cents per ton could be saved by hand- 
ling freight over a belt line railroad 
along the New Jersey and Brooklyn 
water front, to be used instead of the 
present lighterage and car float systems. 
Additional expense is incurred by rea- 
son of the fact that each railroad main- 
tains and operates independent termi- 
nals, with resultant duplication of equip- 
ment and effort. The general absence 
(except in the case of certain Brook- 
lyn terminals) of supporting warehouses 
close to the piers, adds still further to 
the expense and time involved. By rea- 
son of the lack of such facilities, a vast 
tonnage of freight, especially in time 
of congestion, is stored in railroad cars, 
or in pier transit sheds, or is trucked 
to storehouses in various parts of the 
city located without reference to the 
piers. All of these practices are un- 
economical. The cars entering the port 
loaded with freight should be discharged 
at once and released for further line 
haul; storage in cars is necessarily a 
great expense in itself, and adds appre- 
ciably to congestion in time of car 
shortage. Storage in transit sheds 
should not be permitted except within 
the limits of free time; block these 
sheds; and the whole loading and un- 
loading system is retarded or even 
stopped. Where, as in New York, piers 
are narrow, the use of transit sheds for 
storage is especially objectionable. And 
it should pass without argument that 
goods > not be trucked to a dis- 
tant storehouse for storage, only to be 
trucked again at a later date to the 
same or antoher pier for shipment. 


tion. 





Improvement Held Dependant 
On Two Major Factors 


A satisfactory solution of the port’s 
problems involves, first, the general 
question of lighterage and the “water 
belt”; second, the special question of 
maximum economic coordination of all 
activities. 

Speaking, in general terms, of any 
port of transshipment between rail and 
water, lighterage and car floatage are 
expensive methods of distributing freight. 
This is not to say that a certain amount 
of lighterage and car floatage is not 
actualy economical. As a matter of 
fact, in so far as the ship itself is con- 
cerned, the rate of loading is in most 
cases expedited greatly by having a por- 
tion of the cargo loaded on or from a 
lighter over the offside—that is, the side 
away from the wharf. But, generally 
speaking, freight handled over a lighter- 
age pier or pier station is rehandled, 
and rehandling costs money, in increas- 
ing amounts as wages advance. Even 
though, as at New York, the lighterage 
costs are absorbed in rates from most 
interior points, the principle is the same. 
Any uneconomical practice, in the long 
run, will affect, in the shape of in- 
creased costs, the ultimate consumer. 

Therefore, if we were designing the 
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port of New York anew, and designing 
it as a port of transshipment pure and 
simple, we would adopt the principle of 
bringing rails to shipside, either for 
direct handling between car and ships 
(for such classes of material as steel 
rails, lumber, etc.) or for loading via 
warehouses and transit sheds. This 
would imply the location of terminal and 
storage facilities, for such movements, 
on the Jersey side, at least in so far as 
the railroads from territory west of the 
Hudson are concerned. 

Under conditions as they exist at the 
port of New York, this direct transship- 
ment is even now carried on to some 
extent. It is increasing in amount, as 
is indicated by such a development as 
that at Port Newark, the operations of 
the Transmarine Corporation, and the 
contemplated similar operations at what 
was the United States Army Quarter- 
master Base. All this frontage is flanked 
by wide wharves on 30 feet of water, 
served by capacious railroad yards and 
immense warehousing capacity. No 
doubt this wholesome gravitation of 
transshipping and warehousing to the 
Jersey shore in appropriate cases will 
continue. 


Problem of Improvement 
Declared Complicated 


But the problem is complicated, as 
has been shown, by the fact of New York 
being not only a great port but a great 
consuming and manufacturing city. In 
a large nymber of cases a shipload of 
material arriving at the port will find 
its ultimate destination partly in the in- 
terior and partly in the city. If it is all 
unloaded at a Manhattan terminal, the 
part destined to the interior must, in the 
absence of direct rail access, be lightered 
to Jersey. But if it is all unloaded at 
a Jersey terminal, the part destined to 
the city of New York must similarly be 
lightered to Manhattan or Brooklyn. It 
is not likely to be unloaded at both 
places; first, because ships do not shift 
berths unless they must; second, because 
often, at the time of unloading, no one 
knows what the utilmate destination will 
be. A similar line of argument is appli- 
cable to outgoing freight. It follows 
that lighterage and car floatage at New 
York is likely to continue on a large 
scale. We must recognize the great in- 
vestment value of the island terminals 
and facilities, and the impracticability 
of scrapping them suddenly, even were 
it theoretically desirable. 

So, it is evident that a solution in- 
volves: Curtailment of  lighterage 
where a direct car-to-ship movement is 
commercially feasible; its further re- 
duction by extending the rails to the 
Manhattan or Brooklyn terminals by 
bridge or. tunnel, if the saving justifies 
the cost; modification of terminal and 
storage structures where these are in- 
efficient; but, above all, coordination of 
port activities to eliminate waste and 
lost motion. 

Up to eight years ago there had been 
no apparent attempt at port cordina- 
tion at New York. About that time 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
enacted legislation appointing a “New 
York, New Jersey Port and Harbor De- 
velopment Commission” to study the 
situation and submit a comprehensive 
plan. This commission assembled an 
able executive staff, expended approxi- 
mately one-half million dolalrs, and 
after several years’ study submitted a 
valuable report. Subsequently the legis- 
latures of the two States approved a 
comprehensive plan and appointed a 
joint State ‘Port Authority,” the first 
personnel of which was practically the 
same as that of the above-mentioned 
commission. The United States Gov- 
ernment ratified the agreement between 
the States in 1921. 


Two States Cooperate 
To Better Conditions 


The Port of New York Authority is 
backed by the two States for coopera- 
tive future planning and development 
It has in view providing 
better coordination in terminal, trans- 
portation, and other facilities of com- 
merce in, about, and through the port, 
in the interest of both New York and 
of the Nation as a whole. As a guide 
for future planning it has laid down 
the following principles: 

First. That terminal operations with- 
in the port district, so far as practicable, 
should be unified. 

Second. That there should be consoli- 
dation of shipments at proper classifica- 
tion points so as to eliminate duplica- 
tion of effort and inefficient use of equip- 
ment, and thus realize reduction in ex- 
penses. 

Third. That there should be the most 


| direct routing of all commodities so as 


to avoid centers of congestion, conflict- 
ing currents, and long truck hauls. 

Fourth. That terminal stations estab- 
lished under the comprehensive plan 
should be union stations so far as prac- 
ticable. 

Fifth. That the process of coordinat- 
ing facilities should in so far as practi- 
cable adapt existing facilities as integral 
parts of the new system, so as to avoid 
needless destruction of existing capital 
investment, and reduce in so far as may 
be possible requirements for new capi- 
tal; and endeavor should be made to 
obtain the consent of the States and lo- 
cal municipalities within the port dis- 
trict for the coordination of their pres- 
ent and contemplated port and terminal 
facilities with the whole plan. 

Sixth. That freight from all railroads 
must be brought to all parts of the port 
wherever practicable without cars break- 
ing bulk, which necessitates tunnel con- 


nection between New Jersey and Long | No. 20-—-New York (in three parts), ) 


Island, and tunnel or bridge connection 
between other parts of the port. 


Seventh. That there should be urg 
upon the Federal authorities improves 
ment of channels so as to give acce 
for that type of water-borne commere@} 
adapted to the various forms of develops 
ment which the respective shore front® 
and adjacent lands of the port wo 
best lend themselves to. 

Eighth. That highways for mortor= 
truck traffic should be laid out so as t@ 
permit the most efficient interrelation) 
between terminals, piers and industrial 
establishments not equipped with rails 
road sidings, and for the distribution 
of building materials and many other 
commodities which must be handled by 


‘trucks; these highways to connect with 


existing or projected bridges, tunnels 
and ferries. 

Ninith. That definite methods for 
prompt relief must be devised that can 
be applied for the better coordination 
and operation of existing facilities while 
larger and more comprehensive plans for 
future development are being carried 
out. 


Plans Provide 
For Two Belt Lines 


It is believed that these principles are 
sound, as is the so-called comprehensive 
plan developed therefrom. Briefly, this 
plan includes an outer belt line, a middle 
belt line, marginal railroads,serving the 
greater portion of the water front, and 
an automatic electric system for the dis- 
tribution of freight on the Island of 
Manhattan. The general details are 
shown on a map accompanying this re- 
port. The most marked progress so far 
has been toward the organization of @ 
marginal railroad extending along or 
near the Jersey City water front, from 
Fort Lee to Bayonne, generally known 
as Belt Line No. 13. The Port Authority 
classed the middle belt line, known as 
No. 1, as “the keystone of the arch of 
railroad terminal coordination within 
the port district.” 

The Belt Line plans as developed by 
the Port Authority, if carried out, 
should go far toward providing the gen- 
eral railroad coordination as a main 
contribution toward economical handling 
of freight in the post and it should be 
possible, within a reasonable time, to de- 
velop a proper distributing system for 
that part of the freight which must cross 
under or over the river for distribution 
on the east side thereof. Whether this 
will eventually be by the automatic, un- 
derground electric system, by proper co- 
ordination of the lighterage and car 
flatage to well distributed float termi- 
nals, or by a combination of these meth- 
ods, is a matter for determination after 
further study. In any event the cost of 
the proper system must attain large fig- 
ures. 

The task of the Port Authority is a 
difficult one. It needs the best available 
personnel, both for the body proper and 
for the technical experts serving under 
it; and sound policy dictates that such 
men, having been obtained, should be 
retained as long as possible, to insure 
careful grasp of the problem and con- 
tinuity of action. Foreign practice, as 
at London and Liverpool, is an illustra- 
tion of this point. Thus far the New 
York Port Authority has been vale 
fortunate in its selection of personne 
and the technical staff at least has re- 
mained, in general, in continuous service. 


Lack of Cooperation 
Laid to Conflict of Opinions 


The body also needs a high degree of 
cooperation, with other agencies con- 
cerned. At present it has the States of 
New York and New Jersey behind it, 
As regards the city government of New 
York, however, there have been more 
or less violent differences of opinion, 
and the two bodies have not arrived at 
a cooperative basis. Under such come 
ditions, progress toward the early ef- 
fectuation of an adequate plan has nee- 
essarily been delayed. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that the two organizations will 
come to an agreements, without which, 
though the coordination of port facilis 
ties may not fail, results are certain 
to be retarded. 

New York will always be a great 
world port. With proper future plan- 
ning, coordination, and management it 
will retain much business it may other- 
wise lose. Its task is to improve and 
coordinate its immense facilities; to cons 
ceive of itself always as not only a cen. 
ter of population and industry but as @ 
national gateway, with responsibility to 
the nation to make itself a port having 
the most reasonable charges, the quick 
est dispatch, and the most efficient 
service. 

Other port reports, and the prices for 
which they may be obtained through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, are 
listed as follows: 
~ No. 1—Portland, Me., $.85; No. 2— 
Boston, Mass., $.75; No. 3—Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Fla., $1.10; No, 4—Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $.75; No. 5—New Orleans, 
La., $.75; No. 6— Galveston, Houston 
and Texas City, Tex., $.75; No. T— 
Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, 
and Grays Harbor, Wash., $1.70; No. 8-= 
Jacksonville, Fernandina, Miami, Key 
West, Tampa and South Boca Grande; 
Fla., $1.10; No. 9—Charleston, &, Cy, 
and Wilmington, N. C., $.50; No. L0—= 
Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., $.75; Noy 
11—Portland and Astoria, Ore,, and Vans 
couver, Wash., $1.10; No. 13—Los At 
geles, San Diego and San Luis Obi D0, 
Calif., $.75; No. 14—Port Arthur, Sab . 
Beaumont and Orange, Tex., $.75; No, 
19—Gulfport and Pascagoula, Miss., Bs 
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‘Government Erected 
29 New Buildings 
In Fiseal Year 1926 


Acting Supervising Architect 
eports Range of Cost 
From $50,000 to 
$200,000. 


. The Federai Government built 29 
structures, the majority of them post 
offices and Federal court houses, in the 
‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, it was 
announced, September 13, by James A. 
Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury. 


The buildings were completed at an | 
approximate cost of $3,000,000, and cost | 


of construction ranged from $50,000 to 
$200,000 for the structures. This brings 


the total number to 1,339 of buildings of | 


this character throughout the United 
States, exclusive of the District of 
Columbia. 


Other Expenditures. 


Approximately $800,000 was spent in 
the year for remodelling and enlarge- 
ment of other Federal buildings, 


tion, it was stated. The preservation of 
Federal buildings, outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, cost $913,000, while 
$775,000 was spent for new furniture. 

Operating supplies for the buildings, 
which include fuel, gas, electricity, 
water, ice, telephone service, etc., to- 
taled $3,000,000. 

Lock Boxes in Demand. 

Demand for lock boxes in post offices 

in government owned buildings is get- 


ting unusually large, it was stated, and 
$100,000 for additional lock boxes ap- | 


propriated by Congress in January, 1925, 
was expended. 


mands, it was stated, and it is proposed 
to submit further estimates for appro- 


priations from time to time until all rea- | 


sonable demands for lock boxes are met. 
According to Treasury Department 


Officials, it is estimated by the Post Office | 


Department, that the entire expendituré 
for lock boxes, including the cost of in- 


stallation, is repaid in rentals in the first | 
three years, and that thereafter the cost | 


Ofsthe boxes will be repaid every two 
years. 


Canada Reports Cain 
In Fishery Products 


Value in 1925 Said to Be $47,- | 


926,802, Largest For 


Five Years. 


American Consul Jack D. Hickerson at 
Ottawa, Canada, states in a report re- 


ceived in the Department of Commerce | 


that, according to preliminary figures 


issued by the Dominion Government on | 


June 22, the total value of the fisheries 
production of Canada in 1925 was $47,- 
926,802, as compared with $44,534,235 
for the previous year. 
resents the value of the fish marketed, 
whether sold for consumption fresh, 
eanned, cured, or otherwise prepared. 
The 1925 production figure is the largest 
reported for the last five years and ex- 


ceeds the five-year average by 15 per | 


cent. 


The principal kinds of fish reported, | 


in the order of value, were salmon, $15,- 


760,630; cod, $6,332,821; lobster, $5,552,- | 


977; halibut, $4,185,391; herring, $3,117,- 
841; whitefish, $1,974,871; haddock, $1,- 


171,555; trout, $1,097,728; pickerel, $1,- | 
056,169; smelts, $1,035,504, and sardines, | 


$1,017,206. 

The following gives the value of fish- 
eries as reported by provinces: 

Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, $10,213,687; 
wick, $4,798,589; Quebec, 
Ontario, $3,436,412; Manitoba, 
939; Saskatchewan, $479,645; Alberta, 
$458,504; British Columbia, $22,414,618; 
Yukon Territory, $15,370; total, 
926,802. 


Fisheries of Norway 


New Bruns- 


Report Good Year | 


1925, received in the Department of 
Commerce, American Consul S. B. Jacob- 
son, at Oslo, Norway, states that with- 
out achieving the record production and 
export figures of 1924, Norwegian 
fisheries for the year 1925 worked under 
satisfactory conditions and produced fa- 
vorable results. 

The total value of the Norwegian fish- 


eries catch in 1925 is estimated at $24,- | 


570,000 as against $26,250,000 in 1924, 
The export value of Norway’s fish prod- 
ucts in 1925, including fresh, 
dried cod, herring, mackerel, and other 


cies amounted to $30,471,000, about | 


$9,000,000 less than in 1924. 


Approximately 60,100,000 codfish were | 


caught in 1925, as against 69,900,000 in 
1924. Of that total, 23,000,000 were pre- 
‘pared as roundfish, and 34,000,000 as 
pfish. 
' The canned goods industry, with head- 
quarters at Stavanger, suffered from va- 
causes in 1925. Labor troubles, 
prices and export difficulties as a 
of the increased value of the 
pner, are factors which are reflected 
‘the export statistics for the year. 
' The value of the exports in 1925, con- 
j principally of sardines, mackerel, 
therring, and anchovies, amounted to 
@bout $10,290,000. The United States 
took the largest quantity of Norwegian 
@anned goods exports in 1925, viz., 11,- 
tons, followed by Great Britain 
j took 6,475 tons. 


125 | 
Federal structures receiving such atten- | 


The appropriation pro- | 
vided was not sufficient to meet all de- | 


This amount rep- | 


$1,598,119; | 
$3,044,919; | 
$1,466,- | 


$47,- | 


salted, | 


2306) 
Practices 


Complaint against the New York Phar- 
maceutical Conference, Inc., representing 
8,200 retail druggists in New York city, on 
September 13, was issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, charging the organi- 
zation had established resale prices 
among its members and had boycotted 
drug manufacturers who did not agree 
to the fixing of a resale price. 

The New York Pharmaceutical Confer- 
| ence in its answer, also made public by 

the Federal Trade Commission, denied 
the allegations of the commission, ad- 
mitting only that a trade committee ex- 
isted, the function of which as to dis- 
| seminate propaganda concerning proper 
merchandising methods among manufac- 
| turers, jobbers, wholesalers and retailers 
| engaged in the production and sale of 
drugs. 

In its compiaint, the Federal Trade 
| Commission charged that the New York 
| druggists had issued “courtesy cards” 
| to the salesmen of manufacturers out- 
side the State of New York who had 
agreed to their demand for the fixing of 
a resale price. Salesmen without these 
cards were unable to make sales in 





| many cases, the commission stated. The | 


complaint also charged that the confer- 


| less they adopted the resale price agreed 


upon, that they would be investigated by | 
| the Board of Pharmacy and the narcotic | 


| and prohibition authorities. f 

| The full text of the complaint, made 
public by the Federal Trade Commission 
| follows: 

“Acting in the public interest, pur- 
suant to the provisions of an Act of 
| Congress, approved September 26, 
1914, entitled, ‘An Act to Create a Fed- 

eral Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses’, the Federal Trade Commission 
| charges that the New York Pharmaceu- 
| tical Conference, Inc., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as respondent, its members, 
officers and agents, have been and are 
| using unfair methods of competition in 
commerce in violation of the provisions 
| of Section 5 of said Act, and states its 
| charges in that respect as follows: 
“Paragraph One: The respondent, 
| The New York Pharmaceutical Con- 

ference, Inc., was incorporated in 1924 
| under the laws of the State of New 
York, as successor to an unincorporated 
| organization of the same name, or- 
| ganized in 1909. It is composed of rep- 
| resentatives of local associations of re- 
sections of the City of Greater New 
| York. Under its by-laws, each member 

of these associations is entitled to two 

delegates for the first hundred mem- 
bers or fraction thereof and one dele- 
gate for each adidtional hundred mem- 
| bers of such local association, but not 
more than five delegates. The member- 
| ship in August, 1925, consisted ap- 
| proximately of 61 delegates from 22 
| local associations, representing collec- 
3,200 retail druggists. 

Price Agreements Alleged. 

“Paragraph Two: Beginning with 
1924, the respondent, through its offi- 
cers, agents and duly constituted com- 
mittees, and particularly through its 
committee known as the trade commit- 
| tee, consisting of one delegate from 
each member of the conference, under- 
took to secure the adoption and main- 
tenance by manufacturers, jobbers and 
wholesalers engaged in selling and ship- 
| ping their products and commodities 

from outside the State of New York, in 
| the City of Greater New York, of resale 
prices for their respective products 
and commodities, consisting of drugs 

and sundries sold by druggists, and the 
| adherence to such resale prices by re- 
| tail druggists in its member associa- 
| tions; also to influence and induce the 
retail druggists, members of the local 
| associations constituting the conference, 
not to purchase. goods from mdanufac- 
turers, jobbers and wholesalers who fail 
to adopt such policy of resale price 
|. maintenance, and thereby to induce and 
coerce said manufacturers, jobbers and 
| wholesalers to adopt such policy 

“Paragraph Three: Respondent has 
| sought to effect the purposes stated in 
| Paragraph Two by _ the 
| methods: 

“(a) By soliciting, through inter- 
| views of its agents and correspondence, 


| agreements by manufacturers, jobbers 


| tively 


| in selling and shipping their products 
| and commodities from outside the State 
| of New York in the City of Greater New 
| York, to maintain resale prices, in some 
cases suggested by officers or agents 
of the Conference; advocating coopera- 
tion among its member associations and 
the druggists composing said members 
by refusal to handle goods not sold un- 
der such policy, and promising manu- 
facturers and dealers the assistance of 
the Conference in resisting the cutting 
of such resale prices. 

“(b) By informing retail druggists in 
the City of Great New York from time 
to time of the manufacturers, jobbers 
and wholesalers, including those who 
sell and ship their products and com- 
modities from outside the State of New 
York in the City of Greater New York, 
who had adopted such resale _ price 
policy; and especially by the use of the 
‘courtesy cards’ issued by said Confer- 
ence on the application of manufactur- 
| ers, jobbers and wholesalers for the use 
| of their salesmen, introducing the holder 
as vepresenting a ‘friendly’ concern, 
said courtesy cards being issued to man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers who 
have agreed to maintain wholesale prices 
for their products and commodities, and 
being designed and intended to influence 


| 
| 
| 





| 

| of Greater New York to buy only from 
| said manufacturers, jobbers and whole- 
saléss to whom such ‘courtesy cards’ 





- have been issued and to refuse to pur- | 


| ence threatened retail druggists that un- 


| tail druggists doing business in various | 


following | 


| ence of a trade committee, the function 


, : . _.. | and wholesalers, including those engaged | 
In a report on Norwegian fisheries in | ; . oe 


and induce retail druggists in the City | 
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Water 
Transportation 


Fixing of Resale Prices Charged 
To Association of Druggists 


Unfair Methods of. Business Alleged by 


Federal Trade Commission 


chase and to boycott other manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and wholesalers. These 
‘courtesy cards’ have been issued to 
manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers, 
including those engaged in selling and 
shipping their products or commodities 
outside of the State of New York in 
the City. of Greater New York, whose 
methods are satisfactory to the Trade 
Committee of the Respondtnt, as con- 


forming to the. policy of resale price | 


maintenance advocated by it, and have 

been refused to those not so conforming. 
Threats to Retailers Charged. 

“(c) By threatening retail druggists 


that unless they agreed to maintain the | 


resale prices adopted as above alleged, 


they would be investigated by the Board | 


of Pharmacy and the narcotic and pro- 
hibition authorities, and with bodily 


| harm; and that unless the said retailers | 


joined the Conference and contributed 


thereto, they would not be able to pur- | 
had | 
| joined the Conference; including those | 
| engaged in selling and shipping their 
| products and commodities from outside 


chase from manufacturers who 


the State of New York, in the City of 
Greater New York. 

“(d) By publishing in Respondent’s 
monthly periodical, The New York Phar- 
macist, circulated among the retail dxug- 
gists in the City of Greater New York, 
lists of the manufacturers, jobbers and 
wholesalers to whom courtesy cards had 
been issued. | 

“(e) And by other methods to the | 
same end. 

“Paragraph Four: That by the meth 
ods and practices alleged above, respond- 
ent has to a substantial extent procured 
the boycotting by retail druggists in the 
city of New York of manufacturers, job- | 
bers and wholesalers engaged in selling 
and shipping their products and commod- | 
ities from outside the State of New York | 
in the city of Greater New York, who | 
have not conformed to the policy of retail 
price maintenance advocated by it, as 
evidenced by the possession of the cour- | 
tesy card issued by said conference, and 
many retail druggists in New York city 
have refused and continue to refuse to 
purchase from such manufacturers, job- | 
bers and wholesalers as the result of said | 
methods and practices by the respondent. 

“Paragraph Five: That the methods 
and practices above alleged are designed 
and calculated and have the effect to de- 
prive manufacturers, jobbers and whole- 
salers engaged in the selling and ship- 
ping their products and commodities 
from outside the State of New York in 
the city of Greater New York, of sales 
to retail druggists in the city of Greater | 
New York unless they conform to the 
practices and the resale price mainte- 
nance policy prescribed by the respond- 
ent as above set forth, and are an un- 
lawful restraint of trade, in interstate 
commerce, and constitute unfair methods 
of competition under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Notice Given to Answer Charges. 

“Wherefore, notice is hereby given the 
New York Pharmaceutical Conference, | 
Inc., its members, officers and agents, | 
that the charges of this complaint will | 
be heard by the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion at its office in the city of Washing- | 
ton, D. C., on the 26th day of August, 
A. D., 1926, at 10:30 o’clock in the fore- 
noon of said day, or as soon thereafter 
as the same may be reached, at which | 
time and place you shall have the right 
to appear and show cause why an order | 
should not be entered by the Federal | 
Trade Commission, requiring you to 
cease and desist from the violations of 
Jaw charged in ‘this complaint. 

“And you will further take notice that 
within 30 days after service of this com- 
plaint, you are required to file with the 
commission an answer in conformity 
with rule III of the Rules of Practice 
before the commission. 

“In witness whereof, the Federal 
Trade Commission has caused this com- 
plaint to be issued, signed by its secre- 
tary, and its official seal to be affixed 
thereto, at the city of Washington, dD. Co 
this 7th day of July, A. D., 1926.” 

Answers to Complaint. 

The full text of the answer follows: 

Respondent, New York Pharmaceuti- 
cal Conference, Inc., for its answer to 
the-complaint herein, alleges as follows: 

First: Denies the allegations con- ! 
tained in Paragraph 2 of the com- 
plaint, except that it admits the exist- 





of which was and is to disseminate 
propaganda concerning proper merchan- 
dising methods among manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers, en- 
gaged in the production and sale of 
drugs and sundries sold by druggists. 

Second: Denies the allegations con- 
tained in Paragraph 3, subdivision (a) 
of the complaint, except that it admits 
that conferences were held between rep- 
resentatives of respondent and of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and wholesalers, at 
which conferences was discussed the sub- 
ject of proper merchandising methods 
in the drug trade. 

Third: Denies the allegations con- | 
tained in Paragraph 3, subdivision (b) 
except that it admits the use of 
“courtesy cards.” 

Fourth: Denies the allegations con- | 
tained in Paragraph 3, subdivision (c). 

Fifth: Denies knowledge or informa- 
tion sufficient to form a belief as to the 
allegations contained in Paragraphs 4 
and 5 of the complaint. 

Wherefore, respondent demands judg- 
ment dismissing this complaint. 

New York Pharmaceutical Conference, 
Inc. 

By Chas. A. Oats, Secy. 

Dated, New York August 25, 1926. 
State of New York, 

Country of New York; ss: 

Charles Oats, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says that he is an officer, to 
wit: the secretary of the New York 
Pharmaceutical Conference, Inc., the re- | 
spondent herein. 





That he has read the foregoing an- | 


| follows: 


| mond, Va., September 14. 


| reply: 
| J. Hampton Moore, 


| tion to address the convention of your 
| organization at Richmond in September. 


| liged to forego the pleasure of being 


actual work on improvements is a mat- 
| ted of pride to me as head of the de- | 


| tions to Congress for waterway improve-/ 
| ments. 
| ner similar to that followed by banking 
| interests and others in determining the 


| tion often has an important part, as its 
| members are called upon to supply de- 


| War Department to the advisability of | 


| tion. 


| increased business necessitate increased 


| 1925. 


| valued at $23,781,000,000. Of this more | 


| 000,000. 


| of 
| great economic benefits, as the annual 
| savings 


Commerce 


Mr. Davis Discusses 
Growing Importance 


Of Traffic by Water 


Secretary of War Notes Gain 
of 25,000,000 Tons Val- 
ued at $1,000,000,000 
in 1925 Shipments. 


| [Continued From Page 1.] 
discussed improvements contemplated 
for some of them. In this connection 
he said that extension of inland water- 
ways is receiving much attention, both 
from his Department and from Con- 
gress. a 

In conclusion Mr. Davis wrote th 
convention that the waterways of the 
country “form one of its most promis- 
ing assets, and their careful and sys- 
tematic development will add greatly 
to the wealth and welfare of the 
people.” 


| 





Text of Letter. 
The full text of the annquncement 
by the Department of War, which in- 
cludes the text of Mr. Davis’ letter, 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, was recently invited to address 
the convention of Atlantic Deeper Wa- 
terways Association, to be held at Rich- 
The Secre- 
tary has written the following letter in 


President, Atlantic Water- 
ways Association, 
1406 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 


I beg to acknowledge your kind invi- 


Deeper 


It is with keen regret that I am ob- | 


with you at that time. 

The improvement of waterways is a 
subject in which I take deep interest. | 
The high standard of economy and ef- 
ficiency that has been attained in the 
investigation of new projects and in the 


partment charged with 
for this work. 
As you know, careful economic studies 


are now made the basis of recommenda- 


responsibility 


The matter is handled in a man- 


probable return from capital if investi- 
gated in a new development. 
In such investigations your organiza- 


tailed information concerning economic 
needs and transportation costs. That | 
careful consideration is given by the 


an improvement is indicated by the rec- 
ords, which show that only about one- 
third of the projects investigated are 
found worthy of favorable recommenda- 


Needs of Transportation. 
Increased density of population and 


means of transportation. That water- | 
ways are serving a useful purpose to 
this end is indicated by the records for 


During that calendar year there moved 
on the waterways of the United States 
some 477,500,000 tons of commerce, 


than 200,000,000 tons, valued at about | 
$3,800,000,000 moved on rivers, canals | 
and connecting waterways. The total 
increase of traffic over that for 1924 
was nearly 25,000,000 tons and $1,000,- 


We are accustomed to point to the 
traffic of the Great Lakes as an example 
waterway improvement, showing 


in transportations costs are 
greater than the total first cost of the 
improvements. In 1925 the commerce 
on the Lakes increased 20,000,000 tons. 

The Monongahela River still main- 
tains its rank as the river having the 
greatest density of traffic. Its total com- 
merce for 1925 was nearly 24,000,000 
tons. The Ohio River, even in its in- 
complete state, carried a traffic of nearly 
18,000,000 tons in 1925, an increase of 
7,000,000 tons over 1924. 

On the Mississippi, the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, under my supervision, 
is testing the feasibility, under present- 
day conditions, of the economic move- 
ment of traffic by this route. Through 
cooperation with the railroads, joint rail 
and water rates now exist between many 
points in the Mississippi Valley, an indi- 
cation of the coordination of transporta- 
tion facilities which may be expected to 
develop eventually in other sections of 
the country. 

On the waterways in which you are 
particularly interested, it is to be noted 
that some sections of the inland water- 
way along the Atlantic Coast, although 
not yet fully completed, are already 
doing # promising business. In 1925, the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal carried 
727,000 tons of commerce, and during 
the same period the waterway bet~een 
Norfolk and Beaufort carried 550,000 
tons. 

The economic importance of these 
movements was indicated recently in 
connection with the proposed temporary 
closure of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. Statements were made from 
many quarters that greatly increased 
transportation costs would prevail dur- 
ing the period of closure. 

The extension of these inland water- 
swer, and knows the contents thereof. 
That the same is true of his own knowl- 
edge, except as to the matters therein 
stated to be alleged upon information 
and belief, and as to that, he believes 
it to be true. CHAS. A. OATS, 

Sworn to before me this 26th day of 
August, 1926. 

Agnes Berger 
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Foreign Trade 


Trade Complaint Issued Against 
Twenty-Seven Furniture Makers 


Federal Trade Commission Charges Unfair 
Practices in Sales of Veneered Products 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


Company, Grand Rapids Chair Company, 
Hekman Furniture Company, William F. 
Drueke and Albert F. Dickinson, part- 
ners trading under the name of William 
Drueke and Company; Wagemaker Com- 
pany, Robert W. Irwin Company, Stand- 
ardized Furniture Company, H. E. Shaw 
Furniture Company, The Widdecomb 
Furniture Company, Imperial Furniture 
Company, Williams-Kinip Furniture 


| Company, Paalman Furniture Company, 


The Cabinet Shops, Furniture Studios, 
Inc., and Grand Rapids Furniture Com- 
pany. All of these are located in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Refused to Accept Rules. 


The Federal Trade Commission stated 
that these 27 companies are among the 
67 concerns which refused to accept the 
rules for the marketing and description 
of furniture, drawn up by representatives 
of the Federal Trade Commission and of 
the retail furniture trade, at a meeting 
in New York city, on January 7, 1926. 
These rules have been approved by 796 
firms, and they spetify that: 

“TJ, Furniture in which exposed sur- 
faces are of one wood shall be designated 
by the name of the wood. 

“II. Furniture in which the exposed 
surfaces are of more than one kind of 
wood shall be designated by the names 
of the principal woods used.” 


Interpretation of the Rules. 


“1, Exposed surfaces mean @ose parts 
of a piece of furniture which are exposed 
to view when the piece is placed in 
the generally accepted position for use. 

“2. The exposed surfaces of all furni- 
ture or parts thereof represented as solid 


| shall be of solid wood of the kind or 


kinds designated. If veneered on the 
same wood, it may be designated as*a 
wood of that particular kind. If veneered 
on a different wood, it shall be described 
as veneered.” ‘ 
Identical Answers Returned. 

All of the 27 firms agaiyst which com- 

plaints have been issued have returned 


| answers to the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion, which are identical. 

They deny the Commission’s allega- 
tions that their product is composed 
chifly of the substitute woods and aver 
that their “products are composed of 
various cabinet woods selected for their 
suitability, artistic merit, and permanent 
values for the particular piece in which 
they are used.” 

The furniture firms also deny that 
they cause any part of their product to 
be veneered as alleged by the Federal 
Trade Commission and state that their 
advertising and printed matter correctly 
describes the wood of which the exposed 
surface is composed. 

The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued separate complaints against all of 
the 27 furniture companies, although it 
states that the principle involved is iden- 
tical, and that a joint. hearing will be 
held. The respondents have retained the 
same counsel. 


Complaint Is Given In Full. 


The complaint issued against the 
Berkey and Gay Furniture Company, 
which is the first on the docket, is sim- 
ilar in substance to the ather complaints 
and it follows in full together with the 
firm’s answer to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The complaint is as follows: 

Acting in the public interest pursuant 
to the provisions of an act of Congress, 
approved September 26, 1914, entitled, 
“An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” the Federal 
Trade Commission charges that Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, hereinafter 
referred to as respondent, has been and 
is using unfair methods of competition 
in interstate commerce in violation of 
the provisions of section 5 of said act, 
and states its charges in that respect as 
follows: 

Paragraph One: Respondent is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, with its principat 
office and place of business at Grand 
Rapids in said State. It was organized 
in 1903, and reorganized on May 12, 
1926, and on May 13, 1926, it caused to 
be consolidated with it two affiliated cor- 
porations also organized under the laws 
of the State of Michigan, viz., Wallace 
Furniture Company and the Grand Rap- 
ids Upholstering Company. The busi- 
ness of the respondent and the corpora- 
tions consolidated with it as stated, has 
been and is now the manufacture and 
sale of dining room furniture and bed- 
room furniture, and causes furniture 
manufactured by it, when sold, to be 
transported from Grand Rapids, State of 
Michigan, into and through various 


ways is receiving much attention. Con- 
struction of the section between Beau- 
fort, N. C., and the Cape Fear River was 
recently recommended to Congress, and 
this item is included in the pending river 
and harbor bill. The proposed waterway 
across the State of New Jersey is being 
investigated, and a final report on the 
waterway from Jacksonville to Miami is 
expected soon. 

Projects already adopted or recom- 
mended, provide for a continuous inland 
waterway along the Atlantic Coast from 
the Delaware River to the St. Johns 
River, Florida, with the exception of the 
stretch between the Cape Fear River 
and Georgetown, S. C. If we take into 
consideration the privately operated Del- 
aware and Raritan and Cape Cod Canals 
the northerly end of the waterway may 
be said to extend to Boston. 

The waterways of the country from 
one of its most promising assets, and 
their careful and systematic development 
will add greatly to the wealth and wel- 
fare of the people. Your organization 
deserves great credit for its vision and 
persistent effort in advancing the cause 
of waterway improvements.” 


| States of the United States to the re- 

spective purchasers thereof. In _ the 
course and conduct of its said business, 
respondent is in competition with various 
persons, partnerships and corporations 
engaged in the sale and transportation 
of dining room furniture and bedroom 
furniture between and among various 
States of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Manufactures Described. 

Paragraph Two: The respondent in 
the course of its business set out ‘in 
Paragraph One hereof, manufactures 
bedroom and dining room furniture com- 
posed principally of gum or chestnut 
wood or other woods of similar grade 
and quality and causes practically all of 
the pieces of furniture made by it to be 
veneered with a thin covering of ma- 
hogany or walnut wood of the thickness 
of about two twenty-eighths of an inch, 
and describes furniture so made in its 
catalogues which it distributes to its cus- 
tomers and prospective customers, in ad- 
vertisements which it causes to be pub- 
lished in magazines and trade journals 
having nation-wide circulation and in its 
invoices of furniture sold to dealers, as: 
“Walnut and gunwood,” “mahogany and 
gumwood,” or by other combinations of 
names of the different woods from which 
such furniture is made and do& not dis- 
close in its said catalogues and adver- 





tisements nor in its invoices when sales 
are made to retail dealers in the course 
of its‘said business, that such furniture 
is veneered. 

Par. 3: The designation by respond- 
ent of veneered furniture manufactured 
and sold by it as set out in Paragraph 


Two hereof, as “Mahogany and Gum,” | 
“Walnut and Gum,” or by a designation 
composed only of the names of the prin- 


cipal woods included in the construction 
of the furniture, without disclosing that 
such furniture is veneered, results in 
placing in the hands of the retail dealers 
through whom furniture manufactured 


and sold by respondent, is sold to the | 


consuming public, the means whereby 
such dealers can commit a deception or 
fraud upon the public by merely de- 
scribing such furniture to customers 
and prospective customers by the desig- 
nations given it by respondent, without 


disclosing that the mahogany or walnut | 


wood used in the construction of such 
furniture consists only of a thin veneer 
about two twenty-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, and numerous persons have 
been induced by such means to purchase 
veneered furniture manufactured and 


sold by respondent in the belief that the | 


exposed portions of such furniture was 
made of solid mahogany or solid walnut. 


Practice Held Unfair. 


Par. 4: There are among the com- 
petitors of respondent many manufac- 
turers of mahogany and walnut veneer 
furniture, who describe such furniture 
in their invoices, catalogues and adver- 
tisements as “veneered,” giving the 
name of the wood composing the ve- 
neer as well as the name of the wood 
from which the core of such furniture 
is made, and there are other competitors 
of respondent who manufacture and sell 
furniture made entirely of mahogany or 
walnut, and the practices of respondent 
as set out herein causes trade to be di- 
verted to respondent from such com- 
petitors. 

Par. 5: For about three years last 
past, respondent has engaged in the 
acts and practices under the circum- 
stances and conditions and with the re- 
sults all hereinbefore set out. 

Par. 6: The above alleged acts and 
practices of respondent are all to the 
prejudice of the public and of respond- 
ent’s competitors, and constitute unfair 
methods of competition in commerce 
within the intent and meaning of sec- 
tion 6 of an act of Congress entitled, 
“An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, 
the Federal Trade Commission, on this 
27th day of July, A. D., 1926, now here 
issues this its complaint against said 
respondent. 

Hearing Set For September 15. 

Notice is hereby given you, Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Company, respondent 
herein, that the 15th day of September 
A. D., 1926, at 1.30 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, is hereby fixed as the time and 
the offices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in the city of Washington, D. C., 
as the place, when and where a hearing 
will be had on the charges set forth in 
this complaint, at which time and place 
you shall have the right, under said act, 
to appear and show cause why an order 
should not be entered by said commis- 
sion requiring you to cease and desist 
from the violation of the law charged 
in this complaint. 

In witness whereof, the Federal Trade 
Commission has caused this complaint 
to be signed by its secretary, and its 
official seal to be hereto affixed, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., this 27th day of July A. 
D., 1926. 

Full Text of Answer. 

Answering the complaint of the Fed- 
eral Trade “Commission in the above- 
named matter the respondent says: 

Paragraph One: Respondent admits 
the allegations contained in paragraph 
one of said complaint. 

Paragraph Two: Answering the alle- 
gations of paragraph two of said com- 
plaint, respondent denies that its product 
is composed principally of the wood or 
woods therein stated, and avers that its 
products are compused of various cabi- 
net woods saan for their suitability, 
artistic merit and permanent values for 
the particular piece in which they are 
used. ’ 

Respondent denies that it causes any 

« part of its product to be veneered as 





Reports Coal Strike 
Continues to Affect 
Foreign Markets 


Hope Is Expressed of Early 
Settlement of Walk- 


out in Eng- 
land. 


The overseas coal export situation, 
still visibly affected by the British coal 
stoppage, is outlined in a report issued 
September 13 by the Minerals Section 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
report summarizes the situation as of 
August 31 and is based on cabled re- 
ports received from Department of Com- 
merce envoys abroad. It follows: 

In England the frequent conferences 
during the month to settle the strike 
were without result. The eight-hour 
work day was largely a failure, as only 
50,000 were at work at the close of the 
month. Imports are at the rate of a 
million tons a week and consumption a 
million and a half tons a week, or about 
43 per cent normal. Hope of a settle- 
ment in September is expressed on all 
sides. 


Imports Slightly More. 

French imports in. July were slightly 
more than January, but less than in Feb- 
ruary. United States supplies but a 
small quantity. Mines producing at rec- 
ord level but industry curtailed on ac- 
count of fuel shortage. Foreign pur- 
chases limited due to hope of early 
settlement of British strike. A 20 per 
cent increase in prices with premium 
paid for delivery. Domestic sizes in 
particular are short. 

In Germany July production set a rec- 
ord for the year. Ruhr stocks 3,000,000 
tons (much of this is not suitable for 
export). Increase in wages takes effect 
September 1, and is protested by opera- 
tors. Barge freights on the Rhine are 
reduced. July exports a million tons 
over those for June (June exports were 
700,000 tons greater than those for 
May). Imports below normal. 


Production Is High. 
Production in The Netherlands con- 


| tinues high while imports are at record 
| height, Germany supplying practically 


all of it. Exports also show high record, 
England being the important customer. 
The shortage of coal at Rotterdam can 
not be met by Germany> 

Italian imports (commercial) below 
normal but reparation deliveries up. 
Genoa stocks way below normal. Quo- 
tations on American, German, and Rus- 
sian coal. 

Belgian production maintained at high 
level, but pithead stocks very low. 

The United States leads Germany in 
supplying the Argentine market during 
August. 

Stocks at Rio de Janeiro not far from 
normal. Heavy German shipments en 
route. 

All of Uruguay’s imports during Au- 
gust originated in the United States. 


Ports of Entry Created 
At Orange and Beaumont 


President Coolidge, by executive or- 
der, has declared Orange and Beaumont, 
both in Texas, to be ports of entry. 


The full text of the order follows: 


Pursuant to the Act of Congress ap- 
proved August 1, 1914, making appro- 
priations for the sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915, Orange, Texas and 
Beaumont, Texas, arg hereby created 
ports of entry in Customs Collection Dis- 
trict No. 21 (Sabine), with headquarters 
at Port Arthur, Texas, effective thirty 
days from the date of this order. 


alleged in paragraph two; but avers that 
parts of its products are made of lami- 
nated or built-up wood or ‘woods con- 
structed and applied according to the 
best principles of the cabinetmakers’ 
art. 

Respondent, answering further, says 
that in its printed matter, advertising 
matter and invoices, it correctly de- 
scribes its product, by naming the wood 
or woods of which the exposed surfaces 
are composed. 

Paragraph Three: Upon information 
and belief, respondent denies the charges 
contained in paragraph three of said 
complaint. 

Paragraph Four: Respondent has no 
knowledge as to the competitors referred 
to in paragraph four of the complaint, 
or as to their practices, and leaves the 
Federal Trade Commission to its proofs 
thereof; but upon information and belief 
denies that any practices ‘of respondent 
have caused trade to be diverted to the 
respondent from its competitors, if there 
are any as alleged. 

Charges Are Denied. 

Paragraph Five: Respondent denies 
the charges set forth in paragraph five 
of said complaint. - 

Paragraph Six: Respondent denies the 
charges set forth in paragraph six of 
said complaint. 

Wherefore, this respondent prays that 
the complaint heretofore, to-wit, on the 
27th day of July, 1926, issued against 
respondent, be dismissed. 

Respectfully, 

BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO., 

By Francis D. Campau, 

Attorney for Respondent. 
Announcement by the Federal 

Trade Commission that sixty-eight 

furniture manufacturers had re- 

! fused to subscribe to the rules was 
carried in the issue of July 7. Later 
the list was revised and another an- 
nouncement on the subject by the 
Commission was printed in the issue 
of August 16, together with the 
names of the manufacturers and the 
reasons given by many of them for 
refusing to accent the rules, 
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Railroads 


M.,N.& S. Authorized 


To Issue Securities 


Totaling $1,000,000 


Funds Will Be Used\for Con- 
struction Work, 
I. C. C. Report 
States. 


The Minneapolis, Northfield & South- 
ern Railway has been authorized by the 





Interstate Commerce Commission to is- | 
sue $750,000 of first mortgage gold bonds | 


and $250,000 of common stock. 
text of the report, by Division 4 of the 


commission, dated September 8, follows: | 


The Minneapolis, Northfield & South- 


ern Railway, by a supplemental applica- | 
tion, has applied for authority under sec- | 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act | 


to issue $750,000 of first mortgage gold 
bonds, series A, $250,000 of five-year con- 


000 of common capital stock, 
$1,200,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, which were authorized by 
order in this proceeding dated 
4, 1926, 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 
Basis Fer Issue Given. 

The bases for the issue of $1,200,000 
of bonds were given in the original re- 
port and indicated that $838,571.36 


our 
August 


none of which has been issued. 


made for construction and additions and 
betterments. The applicant states that 
it has temporarily abandoned the con- 
struction of a roundhouse and shop facil- 


ities at Luce Line Junction, Minn., and 


the revision of the connection with the 


Chicago Great Western Railroad at 

Northfield, ,Minn., which leaves the fol- 

lowing projects as part of the basis for 
_ the proposed securities: 

Construction of 5.60 miles track and 
vassing tracks to connect road with 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company Humboldt Yard, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., $350,000. 

Revision of approximately one mile 
grade and construction of new bridge at 
\:nnesota River crossing, $215,564. 

The total for the projects is $565,564. 

Total Is Announced. 

In addition to such expenditures there 
are $614,036.09 of uncapitalized expendi- 
tures heretofore made as set forth in the 
original report. These two amounts 
make a total of $1,179,600.09. To pro- 
vide funds for the proposed expenditures 
anc to reimburse it in part for the ex- 
penditures hitherto made the applicant 
proposes to issue $750,000 of bonds and 
$250,000 of notes. 

‘The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
de: and pursuant to a mortgage to be 
dated September 1, 1926, to be made by 
the applicant to the Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
as trustee, providing for a total of $2,- 
500,000 of bonds. The mortgage will pro- 
vide for $750,000 of series-A bonds and 
bends of such other series and amounts 
as may be determined by the applicant. 
The series-A bonds will be ‘dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, will bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually on March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1 in each year, and will mature 
September 1, 1941. They will be in the 
form and denominations provided by the 
mortgage and at the applicant’s option 
will be redeemable in whole or in part 
on any interest date at various premium 
rates as provided in the mortgage. 

To Bear Six Per Cent, Interest. 


to be dated September 1, 


& Trust Company, as trustee. 
be dated September 1, 1926, 


They will 
will bear 


annum, payable semiannually on March 
1 and September 1 in each year and will 
mature September 1, 1931. 

The notes will be issued payable to 
bearer in the denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000 and will be redeemable at 
any time at their principal amount and 
accrued interest. They will be converti- 
ble, at the holder’s option, at any time 
up to and including maturity, or, if called 
for redemption, to and including the date 
thereof at the rate of one share of 
common stock for each $100, principal 
amount, of notes. Authority is sought 
to issue common stock in the aggregate 
amount necessary for the conversion of 
the notes. 

Issue Held Necessary. 

The bonds will be sold to the Minne- 
sota Loan & Trust Company at 95 per 
cent of par and accrued interest, upon 
which basis the annual cost to the appli- 
cant will be approximately 6.526 per 
cent. The notes will be offered to the 
holders of the applicant’s common stock, 
pro rata to their holdings, at par and ac- 
crued interest. If all of the notes are 
not taken pursuant to such offer then the 
applicant proposes to sell $50,000 thereof 
to the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
and the remainder to a group of majority 


stockholders at par and accrued interest. | 


We find that the proposed issue of 
$750,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, 
$250,000 of the five-year convertible 6 
per cent gold notes, and $250,000 of com- 
mon capital stock by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for lawful objects within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which are nec- 
essary and appropriate for and consist- 
ent with the proper performance by it of 
service to the public as a common car- 
rier, and which will not impair its abil- 
ity to perform that service, and (b) is 
reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purposes. 

An appropriate supplemental order 
will be entered 


1926, between | 
the applicant and the Minnesota Loan | 


The full | 


in lieu of | 
| of 


; water 


| tity 
vertible 6 per cent gold notes, and $250,- | 


| of the river 
at the dam falls to said elevation. 
thereof represented expenditures to be | 


| upon 





| the applicant from 


Earnings 
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Rates 


Development of Saint John River 


To Supply Current Across Border 


Continuation of Full Text of Order of I nter-| 


national Commission Approving Project 


A first installment of the order 
of the International Joint Commis- 
sion approving the application of the 
Saint John River Power Company, 
of Grand Falls, New Brunswick, 
Canada, to construct and operate 
permanent works on the Saint John 
River, appeared in the issue of Sep- 
tember 193. 

The full text 
ceeds: 

(2) That the said applicant make 
suitable and adequate provision, to the 
satisfaction of this commission, for the 
protection and indemnity against injury 
of all other interests on either side of 
the boundary. 


(3) That the said works shall have 
such discharge capacity and be so con- 
structed as to permit of the passage of 
water at all flood stages in.no less quan- 
than would pass down under nat- 
ural conditions in the international sec- 
tion of the river, and whenever the flow 
the river exceeds the discharge 
through the power house to such an ex- 
tent as to cause the ponded level of the 
surface immediately above the 
dam to rise above elevation 427.26 
mean sea level datum—being the oper- 
ating level shown on sheet number 3 of 
said plans—the sluices and other works 
for the passage of water shall be so 
operated as to provide for the passage 
flow until the water level 


of the order pro- 


2. And this commission doth hereby 
reserve to the applicant and to all parties 
having claims for injuries in respect of 
said works other than the parties to 
said agreements the right to apply for 
such further order, direction or action 
with reference to such claims as may 
seem proper. 

Power for United States. 

3. And this commission also orders 
and directs, in accordance with appli- 
cant’s suggestion in that respect set out 


| in Section 2 of its application, that the 
applicant execute and deliver to Inter- 


national Paper 
in substantially 


Company an agreement 
the form appearing as 


| Schedule A hereto and covering the sup- 


olf of 2,000 H. P. of energy for use in 
the United States, it being understood 
that this condition is being imposed in 
erder that the position of the United 
States and of the State of Maine on 
the one hand, and that of the Dominion 
vf Canada and Province of New Bruns- 
wick on the other hand, shall be sub- 
stantially the same under this order as 
under the above mentioned order of this 
commission dated the 22nd day of June, 
1925. 

But should the above mentioned 2,000 
H. P. cease to be available for use in 
the United States at any time for any 
reason this commission reserves the 


| rights of the parties to reopen the ques- 


tion and ask for a decision on the con- 
tentions of the United States and State 
of Maine and of the Dominion of Can- 


| ada and Province of New Brunswick ad- 
| vanced at the hearings of this commis- 
| sion on the above mentioned application 
| of the New 
{ Commission, held at Van Buren, Maine, 
| on the 25th day of March, 1925, and at 


Brunswick Electric Power 


Montreal on the 15th and 16th days of 
May and the 12th and 13th days of 
June, 1925. And until this commission 
renders a decision on such questions the 
applicant shall make available at least 
2,000 H. P. for use in the United States 
receiving reasonable notice in 
writing requiring it so to do unless re- 
lieved by order of this commission from 
so doing. Liberty is hereby reserved to 
time to time and 
at any time to apply to this commis- 


| sion for relief from said requirement. 
The proposed notes will be issued un- | 
der and pursuant to a trust agreement | 








4. And this commission doth further 
order and declare that. nothing in this 
order contained, in the recitals or else- 
where, shall by implication or otherwise 
be considered or taken as an expression 


| of opinion on the part of the commis- 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per | 


sion with reference to the contentions 
above recited or as a recognition in any 
way of the principles contended for by 
counsel for either country at the hear- 
ings above mentioned. 

Dated at Washington, D. C., 
day of June, A. D. 1926. 

Proposed Agreement. 

Memorandum of Agreement, made this 
day of ———, 1926, between 

Saint John River Power Company, in- 
corporated by an act of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick passed at its session held in the 
year 1926 (hereinafter with its succes- 
sors and assigns called the “Power Com- 
pany”) of the first part, and 

International Paper Company, a com- 
pany duly incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York (hereinafter 
with its successors and assigns called 
the “Paper Company”) of the second 
part; 

Whereas, the Power Company under 
its act of incorporation has been au- 
thorized and empowered to proceed with 
the development of the water power at 
Grand Falls, in said province, and in 


this 28th 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to: t,t 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total Inc. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
New from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, 

Net after rents 

Aver, miles operated 
Operating ratio 





order to carry out such development in- 


tends to build certain dams and works 
in and on the St. John River 
near said Grand Falls, and to 
storage works in the Province of Quebec 
and New Brunswick and in the State of 
Maine which works and developments 
at or near said Grand Falls and said 
storage works are hereinafter 
tively called the “Grand Falls 
Works”; and 

Whereas, the Power 
been authorized by the 
Joint Commission to construct 
parts of the Grand Falls Power 
which are to be situated at and 
said Grand Falls; and 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises and of other good and valuable 
consideration, the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, the parties hereto 
covenant and agree as follows: 

1. In the event of the Power Com- 
pany actually proceeding with the de- 
velopment of Grand Falls and producing 
power therefrom under authority given 
it by the International Joint Commission 
by its order dated the ——-— day of 

1926, or under 
the Power Company in modification or 
enlargement of or substitution for the 
authority so given by the International 
Joint Commission, the Power Company 
will, when power is first generated at 
said Grand Falls, enter into a contract 
with the Paper Company whereby the 
Power Company will bind itself to re- 
serve for a period of five (5) years and 
sell to the Paper Company (in case the 
Paper Company shall desire to purchase 
the same) and deliver 
Company at the international boundary 
at a point between said Grand Falls and 
Van Buren, in 
use in said State 


Power 


Company has 
International 


near 


of Maine, primary 


power generated from the initial devel- | 


opment at said Grand Falls in a block 


(subject to the provision next below) of | 


two thousand (2,000) horsepower. 


Such contract shall provide that the | 
at | 


Paper Company 
any time and from time to time, take 
such power in any amount, within a 
limit of ten (10) per cent less or more 
than such block. Such contract shall be 
renewable at the option of the Paper 
Company for successive five (5) year 
terms, and the price for the power to 
be supplied thereunder shall be a net 
price free from any taxes by the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, or any taxing 
authority of said province, as an export 
of power or otherwise. 
Taxation by Canada. 

Such contract shall also provide that 

the Power Company will use its best 


may, at its option, 


efforts to prevent any tax by the Do- | 


minion of Canada on the supplying of 
such power as an export of power or 
otherwise and to prevent any embargo 
being placed on the supplying of such 
power as an export of power or other- 
wise. 

The price of the power and the other 
provisions of such contract shall be 
such as are determined upon to the sat- 
isfaction of the parties hereto; provided, 
however, that the price shall be de- 
terminable at each such renewal and 
shall not in any case be higher than 
the price, at the time of the execution 
of the contract or any renewal or re- 
newals thereof, being paid by any con- 
sumer of a like class for primary power 
delivered or to be delivered at the same 
place nor relatively higher than the 
price being paid by any consumer of a 
like class for primary power 
or to be delivered at a different place. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto 
have caused this Memorandum of Agree- 
ment to be executed under their 
rate seals respectively by their officers 
thereunto duly authorized on the date 
first above mentioned. 

Saint John River Power Company, 

Be Xe pate WR OK A President. 
And by at is Secretary 
International Paper Cc ompany, 
BY 36-4 , Vice President 
And by be ‘Secretary. 


Cinsaen in Mambewelehns 
Of State Banks Announced 


The Federal Reserve Board has made 
public the following statement of 


changes in State bank membership in 
the Federal Reserve System for the 
weeb ending September 10: 

Admitted to Membership: First Banb 
of Utica, Utica, N. Y., capital, $1,250,000; 
surplus, $1,250,000; total resources, $19,- 
367,466. 

Converted to National Bank: Alabama 
Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

Absorbed by State Member: The Union 
Banking Company, Monroe, Ga., a mem- 
ber, has been absorbed by the Bank of 
Monroe, Monroe, Ga., a member. 

Voluntary Withdrawals: Sparta State 
Bank, Cromwell, Iyd., and the Bank of 
New Richmond, New Richmond, Wis. 


July Sev en months 
1925 1926 
9,738,783 65,196,764 
2,531,272 13,812,304 
13,517,004 88,049,414 
1,869,365 12,189,485 
2,638,820 18,224,769 
4,388,857 30,543,004 
9,642,663 65,698,155 
3,874,341 22,351,259 

940,245 6,386,192 
2,931,587 15,932,993 
2,626,948 14,285,244 

9,399.19 9,404.22 

71.3 74.6 


~ 


1926 
9,561,282 
2,562,705 

13,456,753 
2,142,269 
2,562,479 
4,388,273 
9,887,789 
3,562,964 

946,705 
2,614,068 
2,305,338 
9,404.21 


at and! 
develop | 


collec- | 


Water Power 


DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, Sept. 10. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts...... 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 3,422,052 
Miscallaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous 


$2,844,459.90 
10 


: 1,796,074.87 
receipts... 724,051.73 
Total ordinary receipts. $8, 786, 63 38, 8.60 
| Public debt receipts. . 

| Balance previous day..... 1 24,713,041.00 


3,499,679. 60 





those | 
Works | 


authority given | 


to the Paper | 


the State of Maine, for | 


delivered | 


corpo- | 


TOR! §....o0 va pnteess. . $18 
: Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
| Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts. . 
Panama Canal 
| Operations in special ac 
counts sea bee 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds, 


$11,098,881.91 
154,174.71 
895,083.00 
16,392.52 


152,542.33 


72,562.00 
retirement 


| Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public 
penditurés 
| Balance today..... 


2,469,226.20 

debt 
349.50 
1: 63 103. 90 


$13 33,499, 679. 60 


Railroad 11s Allowed 
To Extend Its Line 
Into Jackson, Miss. 


New Orleans Great Northern 
Must Share of Its 
Trackage, Is Ruling 
Made by I. C. C, 


l se 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 13, issued the text of the 
report and order by Division 4 author- 
izing the New Orieans, Great Northern 
Railroad to construct and operate an ex- 
tension of its line in Jackson, Miss., upon 
the condition that it shall grant to the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad and 
the Jackson & Eastern Railway the 
right, on an equitable basis, to operate 

over the proposed line. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The New Orleans Great Northern Rail- 
road Company, a carrier by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act, 
;on July 17, 1926, filed an application 
under paragraph (18) of section 1 of 
the act for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing the 
construction of an extension of its line 
from Nogan, Miss.. to a terminal site 
on the west bank of Pearl River in the 
city of Jackson, Miss. The length of 
the line will be 6.65 miles, of which 3.35 
miles will be within the city limits of 
Jackson. The applicant has owned most 
of the right-of-way for the proposed ex- 
tension for many years. 

Line Started in 1905. 

Its line was constructed in the period 
from 1905 to 1909 and was originally 
designed as a through route between 
New” Orleans and Jackson. Owing to 
financial difficulties. it was unable to 
complete its line into Jackson and, since 
1909, has used, under trackage rights, 
the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company from Nogan to Jackson, in- 
| cluding the terminal facilities of that 
company. 

The present proposal to discontinue 
such use and to construct and operate 
its own line and terminals is due to an 
arrangement with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Company and the 
| Jackson & Eastern Railway Company 
whereby a through route will be estab- 
| lished between New Orleans and the 
: Ohio River, including the line of the ap- 
plicant from New Orleans to Jackson, 
the line of the Jackson & Eastern from 
Jackson to Union, Miss., and the line 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern from 
Union, northward to Jackson, Tenn, 
thence over the track of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company to 
Paducah, Ky. 

On July 22, 1926, in Finance Docket 
No. 5621, we authorized the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern to operate, under trackage 
right, the line between Jackson, Tenn., 
and Paducah, Ky. The line of the Jack- 
son & Eastern is only partially com- 
| pleted and construction of an extension 
| to Jackson, Miss.. was authorized in 
Public Convenience Certificate to Jack- 
son & Eastern Railway, 70 I. C. C, 110. 

Extension Held Necessary. 

Completion of this construction and 
the construction of the extension of the 
New Orleans Great Northern, proposed 
in the present appiication, are, there- 
fore, necessary to the establishment of 
the through route proposed. On August 
4, 1926, in Finance Docket No. 5623, we 








July 
1925 
7,634,046 
1,413,803 
10,090,147 
1,528,099 
1,505,641 
3,052,717 
6,634,111 
3,456,036 
867,988 
2,587,734 
2,595,033 
8,252.97 

65.7 


1925 
63,193,944 
13,993,155 
85,890,470 
10,596,114 
19,653,141 
31,273,518 
66,330,395 
19,560,075 

5,718,222 
13,820,915 
12,146,424 

9,597.3 
77.2 


1926 
901,551 
324,063 

10,327,012 
1,484,626 
1,457,193 
2,991,051 
6,479,146 
3,847,866 

831,769 
3,010,542 
3,002,761 
8,164.62 


62.7 


——$—————— ets -neseennssesnsensnseensessienssnssnen 


1 City 


Great Northern Railway. 
Seven months 


ex’ 
INDEX 


Federal 


Reserve 


Federal tine Board Reports 
Gain in Loans by . Mermmber Banks| In France to Effect 


Increases in 


Diels ts 


and 


I nvestments 


Noted in Condition Statement 


The 
condition 697 reporting 
banks in of 
September 8, announced on September 13 
by the Board, shows an increase of $19,- 
000,000 in loans and discounts and 
of $6,000,000 in investments. These 
changes were accompanied with de- 
creases of $5,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $8,000,000 in borrowings from 
the Federal reserve banks. Loans and 
discounts of member banks in New York 
declined $26,000,000, net demand 
deposits $32,000,000, and time deposits 
$15,000,000, while holdings of United 
States Government and other securities 
increased $6,000,000 and borrowings at 
the Federal reserve bank $23,000,000. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, includ- 
ing United States Government obliga- 
tions, were $18,000,000 below the pre- 
vious week’s total, the principal changes 
being a decrease of $40,000,000 in the 
New York district and an increase of 
$21,000,000 in the Boston district. All 
other loans and discounts increased 
$37,000,000, of which $17,050,000 was 
reported by banks in the New York 
district and $6,000,000 each by banks 
in the Philadelphia and Chicago dis- 
tricts. 


statement of 


member leading cities as 


Loans to Brokers Increase. 

Total loans to brokers and dealers, 
secured by stocks and bonds, made by 
reporting banks in New York City were 
$5,000,000 above the September 1 total, 
an increase of $36,000,000 for the ac- 
count of out-of-town banks being 
largely offset by decreases of $27,- 
000,000 in loans for own account and 
$4,000,000 for others. 

The total of the loans to brokers and 
dealers was $2,763,029,000 as of Septem- 
ber 8 and $2,758,274,000 on September 1. 
They were divided: For the account of 


in loans 





7 , ’ >’ 
Federal Reserve Board's weekiy | 


| ings of United 


000,000 below 


{ banks were $8,000,000 less than 
; tember 1. 


the reporting banks, $963,901,000 on Sep- 
tember 8 and $991,437,000 on September 
1; for the a 
on September &, 
on September 1, and for 
of others, $664,707,000 on 
and $668,746,000 on 


and 


the account 
September 8 
tember 1. 

Demand loans amounted to $2,063,- 
763,000 on September 8 as compared with 
$2,049,160,000, on the previous reporting 
date, and time loans aggregated $699,- 
266,000 on September 8 as against $709,- 
114,000 on September 1. 

Banks in the New York district re- 
ported an increase of $2,000,000 in hold- 
States securities and of 
$6,000,000 in other securities. Rela- 
tively small changes only were reported 
in the security holdings of banks in other 
districts. Net demand deposits were $5,- 
the September 1. total. 
The principal changes in this item in- 
cluded increases of $11,000,000 
banks in the Philadelphia and Chicago 
districts and decreases of $27,000,000 by 
banks in the New York district, $11,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district, 
000 inthe San Francisco district. 
duction of $10,000,000 in time 
reported by bamks in the New York dis- 
trict was offset by small increases ina 
number of other districts. 

Borrowimgs Show Decrease. 

Borrowings from the Federal Reserve 
on Sep- 
Increases of $17,000,000 re- 
ported by banks in the New York dis- 
trict and $5,000,000 by banks in the 
Cleveland district were more than offset 
by decreases im other districts, declines 
of $12,000,000 and $7,000,000 being 
shown for the Chicago and Boston dis- 
tricts, respectively. 

The followimge table gives the 
pal resources and liabilities of 
porting banks, the figures being 


A re- 


deposits 


princi- 
the re- 
in thou- 


Su inca eatin nachiaen —sands of dollars: 


Number of reporting 
Loans and discounts, 
Secured by U. S. 
Secured by stocks 
All other loans and 
Total loans and 


gross: 


Investments: 
U. S. Government 
Other bonds, 


securities. . 


Total investments ee 
Total loans and investments.. 


Reserve balances with F. R, Banks. Ree ues 


Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits mietii das 

Government deposits asia 

Bills payable and redis. with F. 
Secured by U. 
All other 

Total borrowings from F, 
Revised figures. 


authorized the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
to acquire control of the Jackson & 
Eastern by purchase of its capital stock. 
A more complete discussion of the gen- 
eral plan appears in that report. 

Although the primary purpose of the 
proposed extension of the New Orleans, 
Great Northern is to effect a connection 
with the extension of the Jackson & 
Eastern, permitting interchange of 
through traffic with that company and 
its connections, it represented that 
the new line will afford opportunity for 
the location of additional industries at 
Jackson, but it does not appear that 
there are any present plans for the 
establishment of such industries. 

The extension will be laid with 80O- 
pound rail and will have moderate 
grades and curvature. The terminal, as 
planned, will include a passenger station 
and a freight station, with the usual 
yard and shop facilities incident to an 
important termnial. 

The estimated cost is 
which will be met by 
cash on hand and without the issuance 
of additional capital stock or other 
securities. It is proposed to begin con- 
struction as soon as authority is received 
and to complete it within six or eight 
months. 


is 


$622,956. 
the applicant from 


Approved by City of Jackson. 

The City of Jackson, the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Board 
of Supervisors of Hinds County have 
intervented in favor of the application. 
The Mississippi Railroad Commission 
has also filed its recommendation that 
the application be granted. No objection 


to such action has been brought to our 


attention. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Company and the Jackson & East- 
ern Railway Company have joined in an 
intervening petition favoring the appli- 
eation in this preceeding, but requesting 
that our authorization be conditioned 
upon the opening of the proposed ter- 
minal for joint operation by these in- 
terveners, or either of them, in accord- 
ance with the terms of a contract en- 


1926 
44,469,518 
7,245,580 
57,525,063 
8,755,456 
10,420,711 
19,801,963 
42,486,147 
15,038,916 
5,505, 861 


1926 
9,826,956 
2,523,525 

13,869,739 
2,258,906 
2,647,195 
4,846,709 

10,380,464 
8,489,275 

800,000 
2,687,378 
2,448,707 
8,457.32 


1925 
43,368,603 
7,693,256 
56,930,453 
8,689,956 
9,642,696 
20,523,321 
42,317,975 
14,612,478 
5,396,475 
9,210,776 
' 9,439.599 
8,210.24 8,252.08 
73.9 74.3 


WIRES idectces a a % oni 


Gov't obligations. ..... 
IR 

SAACOUNCE, «sv sremie 
MABCOUNUS, 00.2.0 are we a0 


stocks and securities Baki aie 


R. Banks: 
S. Gov't obligations. ....., 


R. Banks... 


terveners on 


| We are of the opinion, 


| plying for and 





| express 


| its proposed 
| to the joint 


27, | 





Chicago & North Western Railway. 


74.8 a 


All reporting member banks 
Sept. 8, 1926 Sept.1,1926 Sept. 9 1925 
697 697 127 
141,484 
5,551,695 
8,504,894 
14,198,073 


142,682 
5,568,167 
8,467,889 

14,178,738 


171,525 
5,063,063 
8,207,542 


2,469,541 
8,135,080 
-. 5,604,621 
. 19,802,694 
1,636,849 
ai 288,978 
. 12,961,645 
5,711,807 
84,250 


2,468,942 
3,129,646 


19,777,326 
1,654,991 
*267,951 
*12,966,203 
5,712,378 
84,275 


18,899,088 
287,742 


5,202,579 


246 244,949 
157, 167,271 151,498 
441,845 


404.530 412,220 


the applicant and the in- 
August 17, 1926. 


tered into by 


A copy of the contract was filed with | 
| the petition 


for intervention. 
plicant has stated thai ii has mo objec- 
tion to the imposition of such condition. 
however, that 


the cannot legally extend 


interveners 


their operations to include the terminals | 


of the applicant at Jackson without ap- 
receiving authority from 
us under paragrraph (18) of section | of 
the act. 
Conditions Are Specified. 
Our certificate will be issued upon the 
condition that the 


ern Railroad Company and the 
& Eastern Railway Company the right, 
on an equitable basis, to operate over 
line, including the right 
use of all of its railroad 
facilities at amd between Nogan and the 
proposed terminal site on the west bank 
of Pearl River in the city of 


upon proper applications filed with us 


by said carriers, we shall find that the | 


present and future public convenience 

and necessity require such operation. 
Upon the facts presented and subject 

to the condition above stated we find 


that the public convenience and neces- | 


sity require the construction amd opera- 
tion by the applicant of the 
of its line im Hinds County, Miss, 
proposed in its application. A certifi- 
cale to that effect will be issued. 

Hope to El Dorado, Ark., 63 miles. 


Railway Applies lo » Build 


Two Branches in Arkansas | 


The Reader Railroad has 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to build an extension of its 


line for 18 miles from a connection with 


its present lime in Nevada County, Ark,, | 
line from | 


to McNeill, Ark., and also a 


July 
1925 
8,817,190 
2,559,058 
12,779,585 
2,009,782 
2,492,315 
4,577,150 
9,705,163 
8,074,422 
800,000 
2,278,396 
2,230,895 
8,462.83 

75.9 


Sev em months 

1926 
61,143,180 
15,561,999 
86,422,444 
12,065,471 
18,317,788 
33,025,774 
67,653,957 
18,768,487 
5,600,000 
13,149,949 
12,250,068 
8,458.72 
70.3 


1925 
55,940,022 
15,336,143 
80,468,015 
10,634,514 
17,398,775 
32,700,794 
64,821,121 
15,646,894 

5,600,000 

10,024,096 

9,182,536 

8,462.83 
\80.6 





The ap- 


applicant | 
| shall grant to the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
Jackson | 


Jackson if, | 


extension | 
as | 


applied to | 
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Finance 


New Board Created 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


account of out-of-town banks, | 
} $1,134,421,000 
! $1,098,091,000 


Sep- | 


each by | 


and $9,000,- | 


13,442,130 | 
ny mittee of equal size. 
2,513,916 
2,948,042 | 
| monopoly, will be 
5,456,958 | 
1,650,823 | 


12,812,832 | 


| elected 
34,423 


290,347 | 


Amortization of Debt | 


| Group to Control Circulation — 
of Short-Term Notes and 
Use Revenue of To- 
bacco Monopoly. 


Among the measures proposed by the 
Poincare government to bring French 
finances back to a more healthy state 
is one passed by Parliament and pubs 
lished as a law in the Journal Officiél 
of August 8, creating an autonomous 
board to control circulation of National 
Defense bills (the most important form 
at present of short-term Treasury obs 
ligations) and to amortize the public 
debt. ‘ ; 

Various revenues which hitherto have 
been absorbed by the Treasury in meet- 
ing current expenses have been ear- 
marked for the working fund of this 
board. The most important of these 
is the net profit of the tobacco mo- 
nopoly, the gross income of which in 
1925 reached a record figure of 2,267,- 
185,000 
total 


and 


francs, 
of 1,97 


is 


as 


compared with # 
2,000,000 francs for 1924, 
expected to amount to over 2# 
500,000,000 during 1926 and 3,000,- 
000,000 francs in 1927. 
Provisions of Measure. 

American Trade Commissioner David 
S. Green, at Paris, reporting to the De- 
partment of Commerce, outlines the im- 
portant features of the measure as pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. Trade 
Commissioner Green’s summary follows: 

Until such time as. the board will 
have- completed amortization of Govern- 
ment obligations with which it is 
charged, it will have full control over 
all tobacco monopoly operations, that 
is, covering native tobacco growing, 
purchase, manufacture, and sale of all 
tobaccos in France. The board will be 
administered by a council of 21 diret= 
tors, comprising its president, together 
with members of a financial subcom- 
mittee of 10 and of a technical subcom- 


Make-Up of Committee. 


The technical subcommittee, which 
will be charged with exploitation of the 
made up of three 
members representing the Minister of 
Finance, the General Director of the_ 
tobacco monopoly, one member elected 
by the French Academy of Agriculture, 
one merchant and one manufacturer 
in a general council of presi- 
dents of Chambers of# Commerce in 
France, and three members chosen by 
the Minister of Finance from among 
members of the consulting commission * 
mentioned later in the report. One of 
these three members must be selected 
from among the growers and one fronf’ 


| among the retailers or monopoly work-* 


| sion. 


men serving on the consulting commis-- 
The president of this technical 
council will be designated by the Mint? 
ister of Finance. 
A consulting commission of 30 mem= 


bers will be set up to advise and in 


| other ways to assist the technical coun= 


cil of 10 referred to above. This com~- 
| mission will include two Senators, the + 
Deputies, and several representatives of 
all groups interested in operations of 


| the monopoly, notably, four representa- 


tives of tobacco growers and nine of the 
monopoly personnel. Each group will 
select its own representatives. 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


1. Makes it unnecessary for an over- 
seas manufacturer to investigate 
the standing of an American 
porter, 


. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
Only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


TY’ EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Aclanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CIT¥ 


The Bache Review 


Sent on Application 


A weekly digest of important 
financial and commercial events 


Readers of the Review are invited 
to avail themselves of our facilities 
for information and advice on stocks 
and bonds, and their inquiries will 
receive our careful attention, without 
obligation to the correspondent. In 
weoriting, please mention The Bache 
Review, 


J. 8S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange, Chi-+ 


cago Board of Trade, New York Cotton 
xchange and other leading exchanges. 
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tight to Terminate 


‘ F eceivership Is Held 


is 


* 


, Limited as to Court 


District Court Declares Suit 
. Must Be Brought Before 
Tribunal Making Ap- 


pointment. 


CHARLES A. ZacrLMErIER V. Horner, District 
Court, Western DISTRICT, MICHIGAN. 
Where the property is in possession of 

} gw receiver and has been operated by him 
under orders of a Federal court, the right 
to terminate possession, require an acount- 
ing, or Obtain the construction of a written 
conveyance can be asserted only in the 
“court which appointed the reeciver, it was 
held in this case by Federal Judge Fred 

M. Raymond who delivered the opinion, the 

full text of which follows: 

The Grand Rapids Trust Company as 
wm receiver of the defendant William Horner 
has filed its petition herein praying that 


* an order be issued enjoining Samuel Hor- 


“Horner io enter upon 


rs ‘ship 


ey 


an 


Hs 


Hs 
Lal 


ner and his attorneys from prosecuting a 
certain suit now pending in the Circuit 
Court for the County of Luce and State of 
Michigan in chancery, wherein Samuel 
Horner is plaintiff and the Grand Rapids 
Trust Company and the heirs and estate 
of William Horner are defendants. Upon 
the fililme of the petition an order to show 
cause and temporary restraining order 
were issued. 

On December 31, 1921, the Grand Rapids 
Trust Company was appointed receiver of 
William Horner, who for many years prior 
to that date, had been engaged in the 
manufacture of hardwood fiooring. Since 
that Gate the receiver has continued to 
operate the flooring business under the 
direction of this court. 

The present litigation grows out of the 
fact that for some years prior to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver in this cause, Wil- 
liam Horner and his son, Samuel Horner, 
were the owners, under the name of the 
Luce County Land and Lumber Company, 
of a large tract of standing timber, each 
owning an undivided one-half. The logs 
eut from this tract of land were for some 
years prior to the receivership sold to 
William Horner. 

On the same day that the receiver 
appointed Samuel Horner executed a con- 
vevance to the Grand Rapids Trust Com- 
pany as receiver of all of his right, title 
and interest in and to the timber lands. 
The purpose of the conveyance was thérein 
stated as follows: 

“To be used by the said Grand Rapids 
Trust Company as receiver toward and 
for the liquidation of the indebfedness of 
said William Horner insofar as the siame 
may be necessary, and when said Grand 
Rapids Trust Company receiver is dis- 
charged, said receiver is to turn back to 
me and reassign to me the one-half inter- 

+ est Which I have in said property,”” and 
“To place all of said lands in the hands 
of safd receiver to be applied to the liqui- 
dation of the indebtedness of William llor- 
ner.” The instrument provides for an ac- 
counting by the Grand Rapids Trust Com- 
pany at the time of the reassignment. 

It appears that pursuant to said instru- 
ment of conveyance the Grand Rapids 
Trust Company took possession of said 
timber lands and has been in the continu- 
ous Occupancy thereof and has operated 
the Same during the period of over four 
and one-half years that the receivership 
has continued. During that time, with 

_ the exception of the last few months; the 
said Samuel Horner has been continuously 
in the employ of the Grand Rapids Trust 
Company as receiver and has been active 
in the operation of the business. Contro- 
versies arose between him and the Grand 
Rapids Trust Company as to the proper 
construction and legal effect of the instru- 
ment referred to. 

The bill of complaint filed by Samuel 
Horner in the suit here sought to be en- 
joined is filed for the purpose of obtaining 
a legal construction of the instrument in 
accordance with the Claims of Samuel Hor- 
ner, to procure accounting from the Grand 
Rapids Trust Company for the timber cut 
during the period of the receivership, to 
revoke whatever rights the Grand Rapids 
Trust Company may have to operate said 
timber lands, and to obtain a decree in 
accordance with the claims of Samuel Hor- 
ner in his bill of complaint that there has 
already been cut and removed from the 
lands in question at least one-half of the 
Partnership, timber. 

The Precise nature of the relief sought 
in the bill of complaint is a subject of dis- 
agreement between counsel as is also the 
capacity (whether as receiver, trustee or 
individually) in which the defendant Trust 
Company is asked to respond in the suit. 


was 


A careful examination of the bill of com. | 


plaint convinces the court that the essen- 
tial object sought to be accomplished by 
the bill of complaint is to remove the 
Grand Rapids Trust Company as receiver 
from the possession of the lands in ques- 
tion and to procure an accounting. 

In brief, it is the claim of Samuel Hor- 
ner that the timber lands in question 
never came into the possession of the 
Grand Rapids Trust Company through 
any order of the court, and that the ac- 
tion brought against 
(both as trustee and 
purpose of recovering 
fact does not belong 
but which the Trust Company is wrong- 
fully using and disposing of ‘contrary to 
the rights of Samuel Horner, ; 

It is argued that this court did hot ap- 
point 2 receiver over the lands of the Luce 
County Land & Lumber Company or over 
the one-half interest in the lands 
by Samuel Horner but that the receiver 
without permission of court, obtained 4 
permit or revocable license from Samuel 
the lands of the 

not in receiver- 
take timber there. 


the Trust Company 
receiver) for the 
Property which in 
to the receivership 


is 


owned 


partnership which 
and to cut 
under. 

It is argued that for its acts and trans- 
actions in connection § therewith the 
ceiver must respond in this suit and 
the forum chosen by Samuel Horner. 
On the other hand, it is contended by 
the receiver that by the order of appoint- 
ment it took by way of equitable assign. 
‘ment by operation of law the interest of 


were 
and 


re- 
in 


# 
EY William Horner in this property as tenant 


_ An Partnership subject to the 


rights of 
@reditors and of Sumuel Horner to an ad- 


Wimistration of the assets of the partner- 


4d 


ay 


by 


_ 


a 


’ 


Ship for the benefit in the first instance 
‘of partnership creditors, and that the re. 
sult of the ussignment by Samuel Horner 
Was 10 vest the interests of both tenants 
tn the timber lands in the receiver 
“that hereby the receiver came into 
‘hi ful possession: in connection with 
er@er of its appointment, of the 
Partnership property. 

2 imsists that, because of the fuct Ui 
The reveiver has since that time continu- 
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Carriers 


ally held possession of, operated, managed 
and controlled these lands, Samuel Horner 
has no right to interfere with its posses- 
sion by suit in any other court than that 
in whith the receiver was appointed. 

It appears from the records that the 
facts relative to said conveyance were 
fully reported to this court; that on June 
10, 1922, an order was made authorizing 
the receiver to issue receiver's certificates 
to take up a mortgage of $50,000, on a 
portion of said lands; that the first inven- 
tory filed and each semiannual account 
filed thereafter lists these lands as assets; 
that the operation of these lands has been 
reported to the court in the various re- 
ports filed and that several accounts filed 
by the reeeiver containing such account- 
ing have been approved by the court after 
proper notice. 

It further appears that in 1924, upon 
petition of the receiver an order was made 
authorizing the construction of a railroad 
between the flooring mill and the timber 
lands in question at an expense of about 
$30,000. 

In February, 1925, an order was made 
authorizing the purchase of a sawmill and 
an interest in certain logging and camp 
equipment for the purpose of logging these 
lands and of manufacturing the logs into 
lumber. e 


It seems obvious to the court that the 
important question to be determined in 
the suit commenced by Samuel Horner is 
whether or not, by reason of the alleged 
fact that the Grand Rapids Trust Com- 
pany has already exhausted that portion 
of the timber upon the timber lands which 
properly belonged to William Horner, by 
reason of the alleged fact that the instru- 
ment of conveyance properly construed 
constituted merely a revocable license to 
enter upon timber lands and cut timber, 
or by reason of the alleged fact that the 
instrument should be construed otherwise 
as it has been onstrued by the re- 
ceiver, or for other reasons suggested in 
the bill of complaint filed in Luce County, 
the right of the Grand Rapids Trust Com- 
pany as receiver to the possession the 
lands in question has terminated. 

It is evident that these various claims 
are not before the court for determina- 
tion in this proceeding and that they can 
be determined only afte? a full hearing 
upon the merits. The question here 
whether or not these issues may be sub- 
mitted to and determined by the Circuit 
Court of Luce County. 


It appears to the court that the result 
of this application must depend upon the 
proper construction 66 of the 


of 


is 


of section 


| Judicial Code, which reads as follows: 


“Sec. 66 (Receivers — Suits against). 
Every receiver or manager of any prop- 
erty appointed by any court of the United 
States may be sued in respect of any act 
or transaction of his in carrying on 
business conneted with such _ properly 
without the previous leave of the court 
in which such receiver or manager was 


the 


| appomted: but such suit shall be subject to 


the ‘general equity jurisdiction of the court 
in which such manager or 
appointed so far as the same 
essary to the 


L., 1104.)”’ 


It is clear that this section prevents the 
United States District Courts from 
straining suits against receivers in State 
courts in a large class of cases. See Mc- 
Nulta vs. Lockridge, 141 U. S. 327: Smith 
vs. Jones Lumber & Mercantile Co., 200 
F. 647. 

It has been held repeatedly, however. 
that the section of the statute referred to 
has no application to those cases in which 
the effect of the action proposed will be 
to interfere with the possession of the re- 
ceiver. In the case of Dickinson vs. Wil- 
lis, 239 F. 171, after a very careful review 
of the authorities, it was held that as to 
all matters relating to the possession, con- 
trol and management of the property by 
the receiver, or the conduct of the busi- 
ness, the jurisdiction of the court which 
appointed him and which has possession 
of the property through him is exclusive. 
In the case of Murphy vs. John Hofman 
Co., 211... 8. it was said 

“Where a court of competent 
tion has taken property into 
sion, through its officers, the property 
thereby withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of all other courts. The court. having 
possession of the property, has an ancil- 
lary jurisdiction to hear and determine all 
questions respecting the title, possession, 
or contro! of the property. In the courts 
of the United Stutes this ancillary juris- 
diction may be exercised, though it is not 
authorized by any statute. 
tion in such 
session 


receiver was 
may be nec- 
ends of justice. Stat. 


(36 


re- 


362, 
jurisdic- 
its posses- 


is 


The jurisdic- 
cases arises out of the pos- 
of the property, and is exclusive 
of the jurisdiction of all other courts, al- 
though otherwise the controversy would 
be cognizable in them. Wabash R. Co. vs. 
Adelbert College, 208 U. S. 38, 54, 28 Sun. 
Ct. 182, 52 L. Ed. 379, 386.” : 

It is expressly alleged in the bill of com- 
plaint filed in the Luce County Circuit 
Court that the property in question has 
for over four years been under the’ con- 
trol of the Grand Rapids Trust Company 





| and that the instrument in question “‘gave 


the said Trust Company as receiver the 
right for the purposes therein set forth 
to apply to the liquidation of the indebtea- 
ness of William Horner so much of the 
property therein described, or its pro- 
ceeds, a8 should not exceed the interest of 
said William Horner therein as a member 
of the partnership of Luce County Land 
and Lumber Company.” ; 

It is true that it is now alleged that 
such rights as the Grand Rapids Trust 
Company acquired by the instrument have 
been terminated. To permit some other 
court to determine that question as to 
property admittedly in the possession and 
of the receiver would be grossly 
improper. There can be no question as to 
the present possession. control and opera- 
tion of the property by the reeciver. 
Whether the right to such possession, 
control and operation has terminated can 
be litigated in no other forum. 

In the case of Field vs. Kansas City Fe- 
fining Co., 296 Ff. 800, it was held that 
where the Federal Court has the original 
possession of property 
proceeding other court can interfere 
with such possession and that section 66 
of the Judicial Code is not applicable to 
suits brought to establish adverse right 
litle or interest to such property. 

In that case the possession of the 
ceivers Was admitted but it was 
that the possession nad become tortuous 
and illegal. The court quoted with ap- 
proval from Buckhannon & N. R. Co. vs. 
Davis, 135 F. 707, as follows: 

“It Was’ clearly the intention of Con- 
gress to restrict the cases wherein suits 
are to be brought without permission of 
the court to acts and transactions of the 
receiver in carrying on the business in- 
trusted to his care, and the statute in 
question can not be construed to mean 
that suits may be brought against a re- | 
ceiver to establish any right to the prop- 
erty Which may be placed in his custody 
without the permission of the court. The 
property being at all times under the con- 
trol of the court of administration, it 
would be absurd to permit the institution 
of suits in another forum to recover such 
property or diminish its value,” 

lt appears to the court that there 


under receivership 
no 


re- 
alleged 





has 
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ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are Given On Orrictan AuTHonity ONLY 


AND WurHouT COMMEN? BY 


Receivership 


Distribution of Imports, Where Bulk Is Broken 
And Goods Rebilled, Held Intrastate Commerce 


Plea for Injunction 
Is Denied by Court 


Order of Corporation Commis- 
sion of North Carolina 
Is Sustained. 


Seapoarp Arr Line RatLway Co. AND ATLAN- 
Tic Coast Line Rattroap Co., ComM- 
PLAINS 3. vo WituraM T. Lee, ET AL., AS 
MEMBERS OF CORPORATION Com MIssiON OF 
NortH CAROLINA, ET AL., DEFENDANTS, DIS- 
trict Court, No. Eg. 611. 

The distribution within the State of 
North Carolina of imported goods, where 
the movement is interrupted at the port of 
arrival with a breaking of bulk and new 
billing of the goods, omes within the 
rule of intrastate commerce, the district 
court held in this case. 

Judge I. M. Meekins delivered the opin- 
ion, the full text of which foliows, Circuit 
Judge John J. Parker and District Judge 
E. Y. Webb concurring. 2 

This is a suit in equity, brought by the 
complainants to enjoin the enforcement of 
an order of the North Carolina Corpora- 
tion Conynissiont the material portion of 
which is as follows: 


\ 
Text of Order is Given. 

Ordered, that the Atlantic Coast 
Railroad Company, and the Seaboard 
Line Railway Company, issue within 
days from this date instructions to their 
agents at Wilmington to apply the intra- 
state rates on shipments from Wilmins- 
ton to destinations in the State upun ill 
shipments having origin as rail.shipments 
at Wilmington and in good faith, by upon 
order of, or to order notify of, parties other 
than the original consignees of such traffic 
at Wilmington: that contrary instructions 
now in effect be canceled within 10 days 
and that copy of such instructions be filed 
with the Corperation Commission within 
10 days. 

This order was entered the commis- 
sion on April 22, 1924, after a hearing held 
on February 26 of the same year, pur- 
suant to notice to the complainants, re- 
lating solely to the rates applied te move- 
ments of fertilizer materials from the Port 
ot Wilmington, N. C., to interior points 
in the State. At the hearing, however, th 
thereof was breadened, by mutual 
so as to include an investigation 
upon like movements of all 
imported into Wilmington— 
testimony agreeing that the manner 
of dealing in all such commodities ws, 
in all respects, the same. This common 
manner of dealing may be _ illustrated, 
therefore, by describing the method e1n- 
ployed by Grace & Company, with refer- 
ence to nitrate of one of the most 
important substances involved. 


Describe Shipping of Nitrate. 
Nitrate of soda is imported from Chile 
in la quantities annually. The ship- 
ping séason begins in December and ends 
in May or June. The nitrate is purchased 
in Chile, and transported in vessels char- 
tered fur this purpose to various ports 
of entry, in the United States, notably 
New York, Baltimore. Newport News. 
Wilmington, Charleston and New Orleans. 
When a vessel leaves Chile, it is not known 
of these ports it will discharge 
This is not determined until the 
vessel reaches the Panama Canal, where 
definite directions as to the port of entry 
are given, and is dependent upon demands 
the trade and the importer’s supply 
stock at the various ports. 
The importer sells to the manufacturer 
and the retailer, and the practice in mak- 
les varies. In some instances the 
se is made direct from the importer, 
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by 


scope 
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the 


soda, 


its curgeo. 


of 


been no “act” or “transaction” of the re- 
ceiver in this case within the meaning of 
the language used in section 66 of the 
Judicial Code. There has been nothing 
more than a continuance of possession and 
operations on the lands in question in pre- 
cisely the same manner in which the lands 
have been possessed and operated for a 
period of over four years. 

That a continuance of control and oper- 
ation merely does not constitute an act or 
transaction within the meaning of the 
statute seems clear under. the decision of 
Field vs. Kansas City Refning Co, 3 FB, 
(2d) 213. In that case it was said: 

“The statute was not intended 
brace within its terms suits which seek 
to establish such rights to property in 
such custody,.and which go to the juris- 
diction and title of the court which ap- 
pointed that receiver, but only to such 
rights of action as arise from acts of the 
receiver himself, or may be imputed 
him after his custody has attached. Of 
the latter class actions for personal in- 
juries against receivers operating common 
Buckhan- 
135 F. 707, 68 
Iwing, 159 U. S. 
Fd. 67; Investment 
. Electric Ry. Co. (D. C.) 


to em- 


to 


non & N. 
Cc Cc. £, See: 
36, 15 S. Ct. 
Registry v. 
204 F. 500. 

“Mere continuous 
property under order 
constitute an ‘act’ or ‘transaction’ on the 
part of the receiver within the meaning 
of section 66 of the Judicial Code.” 

In the case of J. I. Plow Works vs. 
Finks, 81 F, 529, an Was brought 
to establish a right to property placed in 
the custody of the receiver adverse to his 
right thereto and in disposing of that cluim 
the court said (p. 530): # 

“It was a well-settled rule of 
practice prior to the passage of 


R. Co. v. Davis, 
White v. 
1018, 40 L. 
C.&M 
administration of 


of court does not 


Case 
action 


equity 


this act, 


| and is now, independently of the act, that 


suits against receivers can not be prop- 
erly brought without the leave of the 
court appointing the receiver; so that the 
right to bring the suits the re- 
ceiver in this must entirely 
upon the language of section above 
its terms.~ A 
receiver may be sued, it will be perceived, 
in respect of any ‘uct or transaction of 
his in carrying on the business connected 
with such property.’ The suits in these 
cases were brought to establish the title 
to certain personal property confessedly 
in the hands of the receiver, and embraced 
in the pronverty placed in his custody by 
order of the court appointing him. There 
is nothing shown to constitute an ‘uct or 
transaction’ of the receiver. 

“He was simply holding possession of, 
controlling, and managing the property 
under the order and direction of the court. 
The only ‘act or connected 
with the property sued for, shown by the 
record. his entering into 
of the prope:ty under the 


against 
depend 
the 


case 


transaction’ 
was possession 
order of the 
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While in others it is made through a sales 
agent of the importer, or through a broker. 
| The contracts of -sale eall uniformly for 
delivery at Wilmington, usually ex-vessel 
or ex-store, though in some instances $e. @ 
b. the dock, and invariably 
arrival, no sale,”’ 


provide ‘no 
Some of these contracts 
are made in advance of the shipping seu- 
son, some while the nitrate in transit, 
and some after its arrival at Wilmington, 
where the importer, under a standing ar- 
rangement with the Wilmington Compress 
Company to use its warehouse for this 
purpose, maintains constantly during the 
shipping season a supply stock. 
Shipments Are Inspected. 

Nitrate is shipped in bags or in bulk, 
and in some instances partly in_ both. 
When the vessel arrives at Wilmington, 
the cargo is discharged by a ‘stevedore, at 
the expense of the vessel, upon the docks 
of the Wilmington Compress Company, 
with whom the importer has also a con- 
tinuing agreement to use its docks for 
this purpose. Where the charter party 
so requires, the cargo is also weighed 
at the vessel’s expense. After its dis- 
charge fron™the vessel, it is delivered to 
the importer upon the dock, who, through 
his agents, Heide & Company, proceeds to 
brand and tag the nitrate, in accordance 
with the inspection laws of the State, and, 
in those instances where it is necessary or 
desired, to bag it. At this the 
importer segregates and those 


is 


time, too, 
weighs 


quantities of the nitrate, for which he ; 


has contracts 
livery, and 
purchasers, 
oes act 


de- 
various 


permitting immediate 
delivers same to the 
for whom Heide & Company 
agents, the remainder of the 
targo being stored. From this point on, 
the movement of the nitrate, other than 
that stored by the importer, is directed an.i 
controlled by the purchaser, acting through 
Heide & Company. After delivery to him, 
as aforesaid, the purchaser pays all 
charges in connection with the nitrate, in- 
cluding the wharfage and handling 
charges, which are the same whether the 
nitrate be stored, reshipped from the dock, 
or transported for local use in Wilming- 
by truck. About 80 per cent of the 
nitrate imported is reshipped by the pur- 
chasers direct from shipside, though 
considerable portion of this percentage 
merly swithed to local points in Wil- 
mington. The remainder is stored in the 
Warehouse of the Wilmington Compress 
Company. Whether it stored, 
shipped immediately to one or 
destinations, depends of course 
demands of the purchaser’s trade. And 
it appears that, in some instances, the 
ownership of the nitrate changes as many 
as half a dozen times before removal from 
the dock. 


as 


ton 


is 


is or re- 
various 
upon the 


Bills of Lading Vary. 

The bills of lading issued by complain- 
ants on movements of nitrate from 
Wilmington to interior points of North 
Carolina vary in form and character. In 
all cases the purchaser, or the purty to 
whom he resold at Wilmington, ap- 
pears gnor. At times the same 
ts consignee, while at others 
the party to whom the purchaser has re- 
sold, at an interior point, is so designated. 
In those instances, where it is desired 
that the importer retain a lien forthe 
purchase price, the nitrate is shipped 
the purchaser to himself or another, 
der notify the importer.” In no other 
instance the importer referred to in 
these bills of lading. And, in all instances, 
the freight from Wilmington to the in- 
terior point is paid by the purchaser, or 
the party to whom he has resold. 

Opinion: Considering this cause upon 
the evidence set out in the record, the 
question presentcd to us is whether a for- 
eign or an intrastate character attaches 
to the rail movements of the commodities 
imported into Wilmington, and there re- 
shipped, in the miunner above described, to 
interior points in the State of North Caro- 
lina, that is to say: what is the esagntial 
character of the commerce? The correct 
answer to that question is the law of this 
case. 


has 
consi 
purty appears 


as 


“or. 


is 


Cites Complainants Claims. 

Using for illustration nitrate of soda, 
the, movement of which is concededly 
typical, complainants contend that the ve- 
shipment from Wilmington is a continua- 
tion of the original movement from Chile: 
that, at the time of the origifial shipment, 
such reshipment, in the manner described, 
was contemplated; and that, this being 
true, the movement fram Wilmington to 
the interior of North Carolina is not di- 
vested of its foreign charafter, notwith- 
Standing the issuance of new bills of lading 
at the port, and other admitted incidents 
of the commerce. 

The defendants contend that, when the 
cargo is discharged at Wilmington, it has 
reached the end of its journey as foreign 
commerce; that any further movement 
from that point proceeds, not only upon 
new billing, but after a definite break in 
the transportation, restoration of posses- 
sion to the importer, separation of the bulk 
and its distribution in part, amhongst vavi- 
ous purchasers at the port; and that, this 
being true, such further movement neces- 
surily takes on a new and independent 
eharacter und becomes intrastite or in- 
terstate commerce, according as such re- 
shipment is to u point within, or a point 
Without, the State, ™~ 


Authorities Are Quoted. 

In support of their contentions, com- 
Plainants cite us to a number of authori- 
ties, many of which deal with the specific 
question presented in the instant case. 
these, the most important, perhaps, are 
Railroul Compuny vs. Sabine Tram Com- 
pany, co. 8,3 Railroad 
vs. Worthington. en. SB. 
O. Railroad vs. 
S., 166. 

Railroad Company vs. Sabine Tram Com- 
\pany, supra, involved consideration of the 
character of a shipment of lumber from 
Ruliff, Tex. This shipment was made upon 
the order of Powell Company, recognized 
exporters of lumber, to fill contracts there- 
tofore made for delivery in Lurope. 
reason of the fact that there were no ¢:- 

| tablished through rates from Ruliff to for- 
eign ports, the lumber was billed to Sabine 
Pass, « port in the State of Texas. The 
billing further showed that the lumber 
was “for export.””. Upon its arrival at Sa- 
bine the lumber, at the direction of 
Powell Company, was carried one-quarter 
of ua mile beyond the station, and un- 
Jouded in the waters of the slip, in reach 
of ship's tackle, where it remained until 
the arrival of the vessel previously char- 
tered tu curry it to Europe. At Sabine 
Pass, Powell Company further demanded 
and received terminal facilities, additional 
free und other privileges accorded 
only to shippers of export Treight, as well 
us immunity from storage and demurrage 
wv \ nich all local shipments were 
And, in addition to these consid- 
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Nitrate Shipments 
Involved in Decision 


Cargo Originated In Chile With 
Wilmington, N. C., As 
Destination. 


which demonstrate the 
foreign character of the shipment, it fur- 
ther appears that the case was tried upon 
agreed facts, the last finding is 
that “the shipments in gontroversy, to- 
gether with other shipments of lumber to 
Sabine and Sabine Pass, constitute a large 


erations, clearly 


whereof 


and constantly recurring course of foreign 


comméfrce through Sabine and Sabine 


The facts in Railroad Commission 
Worthington were very similar. 


ass.” 


vs. 
Decision Is Reviewed. 

In B. & O. Railroad Company vs. Settle, 
it appeared that Settle & Company, lumber 
dealers at Madisonville, Ohio, had lumber 
shipped from southern points to Oakley, 
Ohio, paid the freight to that point, whence 
the 
diately reshipped to Madisonville upon lo- 
The 


upon the 


the lumber in same cars, was imme- 


eal bills of lading and at local rates. 
of the 
intention 


court is based 
of Settle & 


original and persisting, to ship the lumber 


decision 
admitted Company, 
to Madisonville, the original billing to Oak- 
ley having been fraudulently designed t& 

the of interstate 
and to lower rate 


application the 
the 


Upon this admission the 


defeat 


rate, secure local 
from that point. 
court held that the carriers were entitled 
to the between the 
eul interstate The 


ther held in effect, however, that, but for 


recover difference lo- 


and rates. court fur- 


Settle & Company’s admission as to their 
intent, the jury could well have found that 
the movement from Oakley to Madison- 
ville was a new, independent and intra- 
state movement: and the court practically 
said that had the shipment been originally 
consigned to Oukley for a bona fide pur- 
pose of the shipper, for instance, for the 
purpose of miuking a at that point, 
the shipment would have been intrastate 
matter of law. In conclusion, the 
court said: 

“The mere fact that cars received on 
intrastate movement are reshipped” by the 
consignee, after a brief interval, to an- 
other poimt, does not of course establish 
an essential continuity of movement to 
the latter point. The reshipment, although 
immediate, may be an independent and 
intrastate movement. The instances, are 
many where the local shipment follows 
quickly upon an interstate movement, and 
yet is not to be deemed a part of it, al- 
though some further shipment was con- 
templated when the original movement 
began. Shipments to and from distribut- 
ing points often present this situation, if 
the applicable tariffs do not confer recon- 
signment or transit privileges. The dis- 
tinction clear between cases of that 
character and the one at bar, where the 
essential nature of the traffic, as a through 
movement to the point of ultimate destina- 
tion is shown by the original, persisting 
intention of the shippers, which was car- 
ried out.” 

Similar Case Is Quoted. 

The reasons are obvious why the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the quoted decisions, 
and in similar cases, can not be degmed 
controlling of the instant case. The in- 
stant record, rather, in our view, discloses 
a state of—facts, which call for the appli- 
cation of other principles, enunciated in 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway vs. 
Texas, 204 U. S., 403; Chicago & Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company vs. Iowa, 
U. S. 334; and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Mitchell Coal Company, 238, U. S., 252. 

Indeed, the facts of this case are strik- 
ingly similar to those in Railroad vs. 
Texas, supra, which involved considera- 
tion of the rate to be applied upon a ship- 
ment of corn from Texarkana, Texas, to 
Goldthwaite, in the same State. In that 
case, it appeared that the Harroun Com- 
mission Company, of Kansas City, having 
purchased two cars of corn at Hudson, 
S. D., for delivery to its order at Texar- 
kana, Texas, sold the corn during transit 
to the Hardin Grain Company, which had 
previously sold two cars of corn for future 
delivery to Saylor & Burnett, of Gold- 
thwaite, Texas, and who purchased the 
corn in transit with the present intention 
of immediately reshipping same, upon its 
arrival at Texarkana, to Saylor & Burnett, 
at Goldthwaite. It was held that the ship- 
ment from Texarkana to Goldthwaite was 
intrastate in character, notwithstanding it 
closely followed the original shipment 
from Hudson, S. D., and was made in the 
same ¢ars. 

Holds Case Is Applicable. 

The authority of this case has never 
been doubted, though some of its reason- 
ing has been disapproved, and the correct- 
ness of its cenclusion has been repeatedly 
reaffirmed. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that it is controlling of the 
instant case: The sole actual difference 
is that, while the cited case involved a 
single shipment. the instant involves a 
number of shipments, constantly recur- 
ring.. This difference, however, is not 
important. The essential character of the 
commerce is not to be determined by its 
volume, but by the original and persist- 
ing intention of the shipper, using that 
term in the sense of him, for whose benefit 
the shipment is made; or, as it is some 
times expressed, by the intention of the 
shipper, which is cartied out. 

It is entirely clear that, at the time a 
cargo of nitrate starts on its journey from 
Chile, the importer has no intention that 
its ultimete destination shall be an_ in- 
terior point in the State. Indeed, it is 
unknown at such time to which port of 
entry the vessel will proceed. The im- 
porter |knows, of .course, that nitrate of 
soda is a fertilizer, or a fertilizer ingredi- 
ent: and that, therefore, a cargo, or a 
large part thereof, consigned. to Wilming- 
ton, will ultimately find its way, in segre- 
gated lots, to the manufacturers and the 
agriculturalists located in the trade terri- 
tory of that pert. He knows further, of 
course, that interior movements of the 
products must proceed by rail from Wil- 
mington. But this is very different from 
siving that he intends, at the time of con- 
signing a cargo to Wilmington, to reship 
it from that point in mere continuation 
of the original movement from Chile. On 
the other hand, the record conclusively 
sh ow that his intention is fully carried 
eut. und his purposes fully subserved. 


sale 


as a 


is 


Ss 


999 
oe 


vs. 


when the cargo is delivered to him at Wil- 
At this point ie has an estab- 
At this point, 
uniformly for 
cally impos- 


mington. 
lished place of business. 
his contracts of sale call 
delivery. \Not only is it phy 
sible, by reason of a lack of through fa- 
cilities, to ship this commodity, in small 
quantities, from Chile to ingefior points in 
the State, but it is further obvious that, 
were such facllities existent, the 
of this mode: of shipment could 
of the im- 


even 
adoption 
subserve no. useful purpose 
porter. 

AS uni- 
formly for delivery at Wilmington. Why, 
then, should he make shipment to an in- 
terior point in the State? Manifestly the 


sole result of So doing would be to require 


aforesaid, his contracts call 


a reshipment to the port before delivery 
could be enforced. It is insisted, however, 
that the importer could as readily make 
contracts, calling for delivery at interior 
This may, not, true. 
In event, there is no legal require- 
ment that he do so. The record carries 
no suggestion that the method of ship- 
ment and dealing described is fraudulently 
resorted to or otherwise adopted in order 
to defeat the application of the interstate 
rate. On the other hand, it conclusively 
appears that this method has been contin- 
uously followed since the beginning of 
these importations, and was in effect prior 
to the time when the controversy 
rates arose. Nor is there any suggestion 
that of Wilmington 
place 


points. or may be 


any 


as to 


the seléction as a 


sale and delivery is merely 


And, even if 40, it would be un- 
important, since it is a prerequisite to the 


of 


feigned. 


operation of the order complained of that 
there be a bona fide change of title at the 


port. 
Holds Difference Immaterial. 

Wilmington, on the facts of this record, 
is the importer’s distributing point, at 
which the cargo is restored to his posses- 
sion, having come definitely to rest, in 
accordance with his original and continu- 
ing intention. The facts of this case, in- 
deed, strongly resemble those in Standard 
Oil Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company, Fed. Rep. 6F (2d) 911. It 
is true that, in the cited case, the traffic 
was transported in the ships of the own- 
while, in this case, vessels are char- 
tered; that, in the cited the owner 
has storage tanks at Wilmington, while, 
in this case, the importer uses for storage 
purposes the warehouse of the Wilming- 
ton Compress Company, undey a continu- 
ing agreement; and that movements from 
ship side, in the cited case, pass to cars 
through such storage tanks, while, in the 
instant case, they merely pass over ,the 
docks of said Compress Company in 
trucks. Butethese differences are imma- 
terial. To create a distributing point, the 
one essential fact is distribution. 
it be made from premises owned, leased, 
or merely used for this purpose, under a 
continuing agreement, is unimportant. In 
the instant case, as in the cited one, the 
important considerations are that, at Wil- 
mington, there an interruption of the 
movement; new billing; a breakage of the 
bulk: and a resumption of possession by 
ithe owner; not for some purpose purely 
incidental to the transportation covered 
by transit or consignment privileges in 
the contract of transportation, but for the 
real bona fide purpose of the importer, in 
order to enable him to break the bulk and 
sell the commodity, or to deliver it pur- 
suant to contracts heretofore made, thus 
consummating his original persisting in- 
tention with regard to the commodities 
imported from Chile to Wilmington, SS. 


Supreme Court Is Quoted. 


We are not unmindful that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said that 
“neither through billing, uninterrupted 
movement, continuous possession by the 
earrier, nor unbroken bulk is an essenfial 
of a through interstate shipment.” It is 
to be yemembered, howeveh that this lan- 
guage/ was used by the court in a case, 
B. & O. Ry. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S., 166, 
in which the intention to make a through 
interstate shipment was admiited. And it 
should be noted also that, in the same 
case, the court further said. 


“These are common incidents of a 
through shipment. and when the intention 
with which a shipment was made is in 
issue, the presence, pr absence, of one or 
all of these incidents, may be important 
evidence bearing upon that question.” 

Held Common Incidents. 

In our view, little, if any, importance 
attaches to the fact that,.in a majority of 
instances, contracts of sale are made in 
advance of the shipment, or during tran- 
sit, or to the further fact that reshipment 
by the purchaser is made from ship side 
and follows closely the arrival of the ves- 
sel at the port. These are but common 
and characteristic incidents of the busi- 
ness of every jobber. In B. & O. R. R. Co. 
vs. Settle, supra, it is clearly pointed out 
that the independent character of a re- 
shipment is not affected by the fact that 
it follows immediately a shipment in inter- 
state commerce, and in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul R. R. Co. vs. Iowa, 233 
LU. S. 234, it appeared that the reshipments 
were in fact made immediately upon the 
arrival of the coal at Davenport, and in 
the same cars. While, speaking to the 
first of these questions, that is, the time 
of execution of the contracts of sale, the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
General Oil Company vs. Crain, 209 U. S., 
211, uses this expressive language: ‘The 
company was doing business in the State, 
and its property was receiving the protec- 
tion of the State. Its oil was not in move- 
ment through the State. It had reached 
the destination of its first shipment, and 
it was held there, not in necessary delay 
or accommodation to the means of trans- 
portation, as in State, ete., vs. Engle (34 
N. J., L. 425), but for the business pur- 
poses and profit of the company. It was 
only there for distribution, it is said, to 
fulfill orders already received. But to do 
this required that the property be given 
a locality in the State beyond a mere 
heiting in its transportation.”” Let us as- 
sume, for purposes of illustration, that 
these importations into Wilmington, had 
been in interstate, instead of foreign com- 
meree. Could it, in such case, be reason- 
ably contended that the initial carrier was 
responsible for loss or damage occurring 
during a reshipmenjl, by a purchaser at 
that point? The coffelusive answer to the 
question is that, under the terms of the 
original contract of shipment, nifide in 
good faith and fairly expressed, every obli- 
gation of the initial carrier ceased at Wil- 
mington. It has been so decided. Bracht 
vs. San Antonio & A. & P. Ry., 254 U. S. 
489. 
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sase, 


is 


Gives Basis of Interpretation. 


mere fact that rail shipment be- 

Wilmington, or that there is a 
change of title at Wilmington, or that 
there is a rebilling at Wilmington to 
parties other than the original consignees. 
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Writ of Certiorari 


Sought in Tax Case 


Construction of Certain Sec 
tions of Revenue Act 
Declared .Involved 


New York Lire Co. v. UNITED 


STATES. 


INSURANCE 


Petitition has been filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in the 
case of New York Life Insurance Company 
v. United States, filed 8, 1926. (See 
United States Daily, Index p. 1846, col. 3.) 

The construction of Section 504, Revenue 
Act of 1917, and of Section 503, Revenue 
Act of 1918, are involved, presenting two 


Second Circuit, to revise its decision 


June 


questions. 

First. Must a life insurance corporation 
which has paid the tax imposed on a policy 
under the above quoted Sub-Section (a), 
pay also on the same policy the tax im- 
posed by Sub-Section (c) becaus thé life 
insurance policy provides for paying 
double if its face if the 
accidental death? Judge Grubb, the Trial 
Judge, held in the negative, and on the 
Government's writ of error Circuit Judge 
Hough concurred (R. 64); but 
the other two Circuit Judges, Manton and 


insured meets an 


with him 


Mack, held the other way. 


Second. Must a life insurance corpo! 
tion which has paid the tax imposed on a 
policy under Sub-Section (a) pay also on 
the same policy the tax imposed by Sub- 
ection (c) because the policy provides for 
waiving the further payment of premium 
if the insured be¢ome permanently disabled. 
The court held that on such a policy the 
corporation must pay a tax under both 
Sub-Section (a) and Sub-Section (c). 

The provision in the policy for paying 
double the face of the policy in the event 
of the accidental death of the insured is 
ealled “Double Indemnity.” 

The provision in the policy for waiving 
the further payment of premium in the 
event the insured becomes permanently 
disabled called “Disability Benefits.” 


is 


Alien Sailor Denied 
Hearing in Court 


Erik NILsson, LIBELLANT, V. Bruvscaann 
Krosterups DAMPSKIBSAKTIFSELSKAB, RE- 
SPONDENT, District Court, HasTerRN Dts- 
trict, N. Y., No. A. 9172. 

The District Coyrt, Kastern District of 
New York, granted the motion of the 
Consul General of Norway in dismissing 
the libel of a Swedish national for an al- 
leged injury on a Norwegian vessel on the 
high séas, there being an exclusive remedy 
available under the laws of Norway. 

Judge Campbell rendered the opinion, 
the fyll text of which follows: 

Silas B. Axtell, proctor for  libellant. 
Haight, Smith, Griffin & Deming, proctors 
for respondent. F 

The libellant is a Swedish national; who 
shipped on a Norwegian vessel and was 
injured on the high seas. 

This is a case in which the 
the right to refuse to take 
and as an exclusive remedy is provided 
by the Kingdom of Norway, by way of 
compensation, of which a Swedish national 
may avail himself, | see no reason why 
the prayer of the Consul General of Nor- 
way should not be granted and the court 
decline to accept jurisdiction. 

Whatever argument might be made in 
favor of an American citizen to move this 
court to agcept jurisdiction, I see no rea- 
son why ft should accept jurisdiction in 
the case of a citizen of a foreign country. 

The motion is granted, the libel dis- 
missed without costs, and the stipulations 
for value and costs given herein are cun- 
celled and discharged. 

August 13, 1926. 


Bond Case Appealed 


To Supreme Court 


court has 
jurisdiction; 


HENDERSON COUNTY, TENN., V. SOVEREIGN 
CaMPp, WoopMEN OF THE WORLD. 
Henderson County, Tenn., seeks to have 

the ease of Henderson County, Tenn., v. 

Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, 

heard and determined by the Supreme 

Court of the United States, the county hav- 

ing filed its petition for a writ of certiorari 

to be addressed to thé Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit. The case was reported 

in The United States Daily, Index p. 1500, 

col. 2. 

The action originally was brought by the 
respondent to recover on coupons attached 
to certain bonds claimed to have been is- 
sued by the county. The county denied 
the validity of the bonds. 

J. A. Fowler, Knoxville, Tenn. (W. G. 
Timberlake, Jackson, Tenn., and Joe C. 
Davis, Lexington, Tenn., of counsel) repre- 
sent the petitioner. . 


does not determine the essential character 
of the commerce, but, as stated, these are 
mere incidents of the commerce.  More- 
over, an order of the State Corporation 
Commission would not be valid, which held 
that the presence of any one or all of 
these incidents of commerce of themselves 
constituted intrastate commerce. The or- 
der of the State Corporation Commission 
under consideration must be interpreted 
in the light of the answer of the commis- 
sion, and‘in the light of the evidence set 
out in the record. It is clear that the ap- 
plication of the order is solely with regard 
to what we hold to be intrastate com- 
merece. If there were evidence of any pur- 
pose or attempt to apply the order to in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, or to make 
such incidents of commerce as the begin- 
fing of rail transportation, or change of 
title, or rebilling, determinative factors of 
What is interstate commerce, an alto- 
gether different question would be pre- 
sented. 

Taking the facts before us as presented 
by the evidence, and upon application of 
well considered and controlling cases of 
the United States Supreme Court we are 
of the opinion that the outbound move- 
ments from Wilmington to the interior of 
North Carolina, involved in this inquiry, 
are intrastate in character and/that there- 
fore the order of the commission com- 
plained of is without prejudice to com- 
plainants. The injunction_ prayed tor 
must be, and is, hereby denied, 

August 28, 1926. 
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Patent for Furnace 
Arch Construction 


~ Is Held Infringed 


Court Rules That Manufacture 
Of Device for Repairs Is 
Inadequate as 
Defense. 


M. H. Derrick Co. v. Evens & Howarp Fire 
Brick Co., District Court, Eastern | Dts- 
trict, Mo., No. Eq. 7299. 

Patent No. 1544580, to 
Company, a combination 
provements arch 
was held valid and infringed 
for an injunction. 

Judge Faris rendered the 
full text of which follows: 

This is an action for an injunction and 
an accounting upon the alleged infringe- 
ment of letter patent No. 1544580 issued 
to plaintiff on the seventh of July, 
1925. 

Two claims of this patent are involved. 
Claim numbered 34 is typical of claim num- 
bered 36, involved. Claim No. 34 reads as 
follows: 

“As an article of manufacture a furnace 
arch portion comprising identical wedge- 
shaped refractories provided at one side of 
their narrower ends with a notched corner 
portion and hook receiving pocket extend- 
ing inwardly therefrom and terminating 
short of the converging faces of the refrac- 
tories, and the lateral faces of the refrac- 


, 


H. 
patent 


M. Detrick 


for im- 


in furnace construction, 


in this suit 


opinion, the 


day 


tories being parallel.’ 

The defenses, save and except a matter 
hereafter to adverted are 
There is both a denial of the valid- 
ity of the patent, and a denial of infringe- 
ment. 

The the conclusively 
shows infringement, provided the patent is 
valid. The question of validity is, however, 
strenuously stressed, and is, confessedly 
(the prior art regarded) a nice and difficult 
question. 

The patent to plaintiff falls into that 
rather unusual category where, in a combi- 
nation patent Improvements in a 
Furnace Arch Construction, there are em- 
bodied claims (being the claims now sued 
on here) for a particular and definite arti- 
cle of manufacture, which latter is used as 
a component element, in plaintiff's aggre- 
gation, to wit, the improvement in furnace 
arch construction. 


be to, conven- 


tional. 


evidence in case 


for 


This particular article of manufacture is 
a furnace arch refractory, the 
form, shape and manner of suspending 
same are said to be novel and to constitute 
invention. 

I find nothing in the statute to forbid the 
including, in a combination patent, of 
claims for a novel article of manufacture, 
which forms a component part of the 
patented device. The ruled cases, while 
fully sustain this view. (Gillette 

Razor Company v. Clarke, etc., 
Company, 144 Fed. 421; Canda v. Michigan 
Malleable Iron Company, 124 Fed., 486; 
Howe v. Williams, Federal Cases No. 6778; 
Wright Company v. Harding Curtiss Com- 
pany, 211 Fed., 654; Railroad Company v. 
Dubois, 12 Wall. 47.) 

As already forecast, dimly, under the evi- 
dence of defendant there arose the question 
of contributory infringement, but it is 


not pleaded save in so far as it may be 
pleaded by express denials of infringement. 
Proof upon this point (which came in with- 
out objection) tended to show that de- 
fendant had made no complete furnace 
arch in similitude of the patented con- 
struction of plaintiff, but that it had made 
and sold the identical refractories which 
are the subject-matter of this action, for 
use as repair parts in furance arches con- 
structed and sold by plaintiff. 

Of course, this is often a good defense. 
In a case to which this defense is applicable 
it is wholly sufficient. (Pyle National v. 
Oliver Electric Company, 281 Fed., 632.) 

if this were a simple case of g combina- 
tion patent, and there were no claims for 
a specific article of manufacture, then the 
law is entirely settled that anyone may 
make, sell or use repair parts for the com- 
plete device, and yet not be guilty of 
actionable infrigement. But I am of the 
view that this defense can not be sustained 
in a case like this at bar, wherein the 
action is bottomed upon alleged infringe- 
ment of those claims which have reference 
to refractories alone, and which attempt 
to patent such refractories as an article of 
manufacture. 

The case seems in no wise to differ from 
the point involved in the celebrated sewing 
machine case, wherein the patent relied on 
protected a needle for use in such sewing 
machine, which needle had the eye near 
the point thereof, rather than near the 
butt thereof. (Howe v. Williams, supra.) 

In cases of this sort, then, I am of the 
opinion that the plea of contributory in- 
fringement is not well taken. I have not 
been able to find any refractory in the prior 
art which, in my view, anticipates that 
of plaintiff. 

Some of them are fairly close, but that 
of plaintiff has in length of life (in use, 
therefore); in wearing service, and particu- 
larly in making repairs, certain advantages 
not found in the prior art, so far as I have 
been able to understand that art. It would 
render these remarks of undue length to 
go fully into this art. 

The facts of the grant of the patent, 
and of the wide and almost immediate com- 
mercial acclaim, are both in favor of the 
validity of the patent, and may be relied on, 
in a close case, to turn the balance in 
favor of the litigant. 

However, the situation here regarded, I 
scarcely think it is necessary to rely upon 
the latter considerations. I do not think 
the case is clos¢é enough to make it neces- 
sary to call upon the above considerations 
in order te eke out validity. 

I conclude, therefore, that the claims in 
suit are valid; that they are infringed, 
and that a decree should go in favor of 
plaintiff, in all things in accordance with 
the prayer of the _ petition. If, in ac- 
cordance with that prayer, on accounting 
for profits and damages be desired, the 
matter may, hereafter be referred to a Spe- 
cial Master to be appointed by the court. 

Let a decree be submitted accordingly. 

July 17, 1926 
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Bailment 


Rights of 
Third Partner 


Injunction Upheld Against Proceedings 
| 
| 


To Annul Note in Custody of Another Court 


State Tribunal Held 
To Lack Jurisdiction 


Ordering Receivership 
Declared Sole Recourse 
in Related Suits. 


CHILLICOTHE FURNITURE Co. Vv. CHARLES G. 
REVELLE, RECEIVER OF INTERSTATE CASUALTY 
Co., Circvuir Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
Circuit, No. 7056. 

District Court, 

the order 


In this appeal from the 
Eastern District of 
temporarily enjoined the plaintiff from pro- 


ceeding in a suit in a State court to avoid 


Missouri, 


and annul a promissory note and deed of 
trust of which the Federal court had first 
accuired jurisdiction by the appointment of 
the defendant as a receiver, was affirmed. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Mr. Paul D. Kitt, Mr. Elton L. Marshall, 
Mr. Guy A. Thompson and Mr. Frank A. 
Thompson submitted brief for appellant. 

Mr. Elder submitted brief for 
appellee. 

Before Sanborn and Lewis, 
Judges, and Phillips, District Judge. 
Circuit Judge, delivered 


Conway 
Circuit 
Sanborn, the 
opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from an order of the 
United States district temporarily 
suit 


court 
enjoining at the of Charles G. Re- 
velle, the receiver of the property of the 
Interstate Casualty Company, appointed 
that the Chillicothe 


Company, a corporation, from farther pro- 


by court, Furniture 


ceeding in a suit in equity it had brought 





in the circuit court of Livingston County, 


Missouri, to avoid and annul its promis- 


sory note for $50,000 and a deed_of trust, 
hereafter called the mortgage, securing 
the note made on August 1, 1923, which 
were the property of the Interstate Casu- 
alty Company, held by Revelle as its re- 
pledge to 


American 


to a secure cer- 


of the 


ceiver subject 


tain Habilities General 
Indemnity Corporation, the payee in the 


and mortgage. 


Land and Plant Mortgaged. 


note 


the 
of 
Missouri, 


The mortgaged property securing 


of the note was eight 


of Chillicothe, 


payment acres 
land in the City 
and the Chillicothe 
building, equipment, 


the Wabash 


Factory 
trackage 


Furniture 
and 
The mortgage 
was filed for record on November 17, 1928, 
and duly recorded. ~ 

The question in this case is, whether the 
United States district judge below violated 
any established principle or rule of equity 
or committed an abuse of his discretion in 
enjoining temporarily until the further 
order of his court the Furniture Com- 
pany from proceding with the prosecution 
of its suit in the State court to avoid and 
annul its $50,000 note and mortgage, for 
the principles, rules and practice in equity 
imposed the duty upon the district judge 
and entrusted to his sound judicial discre- 
tion, and not to the discretion of this court 
or any of its members, the duty to decide 
whether or not the Furniture Company 
ought to be temporarily delayed in prose- 
cuting in the State court its suit to de- 
stroy its note and mortgage. 

The payee in the note and mortgage, 
the Indemnity Corporation, was required 
by the statutes of Missouri as a condition 
of continuing its business in that State to 
deposit in cash or securities $200,000 as 
secyrity for the payment of certain of its 
liabilities, and to keep them on deposit ‘‘in 
a strong iron box, which shall require two 
distinct and different keys to unlock the 
same, one key to be kept by the superin- 
tendent (the State superintendent of in- 
surance) and the other by the company: 
and the box shall not be opened except in 
the presence of the superintendent or 
deputy, and said president, vice president, 
or authorized agent of the company.”’ 

The statutes also provided that so long 
as the company so depositing should con- 
tinue solvent the superintendent should 
“permit such company to collect and re- 
ceive the interest or dividends on its se- 
curities so deposited and transferred, and 
withdraw any such 


yards 


on railway. 


securities on depositing other securities in 


the stead of those to be withdrawn, such 
new securities to be of the same value and 
of the kinds required by law in the first 
instance.” Revised Statutes of Missouri, 
1919, Section 6341. 

At some time prior to January, 1924, 
the Indemnity Corporation and the super- 
intendent of insurance had deposited in a 
box in the Telegraphers National Bank 
securities of that corporation of the value 
of $208,000, one of which was this note and 
mortgage made by the Furniture Com- 
pany. To that box the superintendent 
took and held one key and®the Indemnity 
Corporation took and held the other key. 
Neither key would open the box without 
the use of the other and the note and 
mortgage are still in that box. 


Mortgage Is Sold. 


In January, 1924, the Indemnity Cor- 
poration sold and assigned the $50,000 note 
and mortgage, subject to the pledge to 
secure certain of its liabilities evidenced 
by the keys and the box and its contents, 
to the Interstate Casualty Company, a 
corporation, and transferred all its rights 
and interest therein and delivered the key 
to the box to that company. 

On August 14, 1924, in a suit in equity 
in the court below by a stockholder of the 
Casualty Company against the Casualty 
Company to collect, take, sell and apply 
the proceeds of all its property to the pay- 
ment of its creditors and stockholders, the 
court below appointed the plaintiff in this 
suit receiver of all the property of the 
Casualty Company of every nature and of 
all its rights and interests and directed 
this receiver to proceed to collect, convert 
into money and to distribute the proceeds 
thereof to the creditors and stockholders 
of the Casualty Company. 

The plaintiff immediately qualified as re- 
ceiver, the Casualty Company delivered to 
him all its property, including its key to 
the deposit box in which the Furniture 
Company note and mortgage were de- 
posited, and he has been since August 14, 
1924, and is proceeding in the discharge 
of his duties as such receiver. On Octo- 
ber 2, 1924, about 40 days after this suit 
was and the receiver was ap- 
pointed, Furniture Company brought 
court against 
the Casualty 


brought 
the 


| 


| a suit in the State circuit 
the Indemnity Corporation, 


——_—_—— 


Company, the State superintendent of in- 
surance and others to set aside and annul 
$50,000 note mortgage on the 
ground that its and secretary 
who signed the same were never author- 
by directors stockholders to 
make this note and mortgage. 

On 30, 1924, the State 
temporarily enjoined the defendants, 
the the Casualty 


was not 


and 
president 


its 


ized its or 
court 
of 


Com- 


October 


which receiver of 


pany in that*suit from sell- 


ing, disposing of or using the $50,000 note 
Subsequently Revelle, the 
Company, Was 


one, 


and mortgage. 
of the Casualty 
receiver a defendant in that suit and so far 
case in hand shows 


reciever 


in the 
that suit still stands in that condition. 

In this state of the proceedings in the 
suit in which Revelle was made receiver 
of all the property of the Casualty Com- 
pany on August 14, 1924, including all the 
Casualty Company’s title and interest in 
the $50,000 note and mortgage made by 
the Furniture Company, and in this state 
of the proceedings commenced October 2, 
1924, in the State court in the suit of the 
Furniture Company to annul this note and 
mortgage, the receiver Revelle filed his 
original bill in equity in this suit and 
therein alleged that the Federal court by 
the commencement of the suit for and the 
appointment of the receiver of the prop- 
erty of the Casualty Company for general 
liquidation purposes acquired exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Casualty Company 8 
right to and interest in the $50,000 note 
and mortgage and, of the question of its 
validity as against the Furniture Com- 
pany, that the subsequent suit in October, 
1924, by the Furniture Company in the 
State court and the proceedings therein 
constituted an unlawful and vexatious 1n- 
terference with the receiver's administra- 
tion of the property of the Casualty Com- 
pany, his liquidation of its obligations and 
his discharge of his duties receiver, 
and he prayed for an injunction against 
further proceedings, which, after the re- 
ceipt of a great deal of evidence and a full 
and patient hearing, the court below 
granted. 


as the record 


as 


Grant Held in Error. 

Counsel for the appellant contend that 
the grant of this temporary injunction 
was error, because the Federal court be- 
low never acquired jurisdiction of the 
property, right or interest of the Casualty 
Company in this note and mortgage in 
the receivership suit in that court because 
its receiver never reduced the note and 
mortgage to his actual possession. 

There are two answers to this position. 
The first is that the actual possession of 
the note and mortgage was in the Cas- 
ualty Company and the superintendent of 
insurance jointly when Revelle was ap- 
pointed receiver and the title to them was 
in the Casualty Company. That company 
held the title to them subject to the pledge 
of them to secure certain liabilities of the 
Indemnity Corporation. There was testi- 
mony at the hearing indicating that the 
value of the securities so pledged, of which 
this note and mortgage were a part, was 
about $208,000 and that the amount of the 
liabilities of the Indemnity Corporation, 
for which they remained pledged, was 
about $33,000, or about one-sixth of the 
value of the securities. 

This title of the Casualty Company to 
the noté and mortgage, subject to the 
pledge, its joint possession of them with 
the superintendent of insurance and the 
Casualty Company's key to the box which 
held them, the token and representative 
of its possession, all passed to and vested 
in the Federal court and in its receiver 
when that court appointed him and these 
constituted sufficient possession of the 
note and mortgage to vest in the Federal 
eourt exclusive jurisdiction thereof if pos- 
session thereof had been necessary for 
that purpose. That court and its receiver 
had a joint possession of the note and 
mortgage, coupled with a title to them 
subject to a lien that was not likely to 
exhaust more than a third of their value, 
from the time of the appointment of the 
receiver to the present day. 

Possession Not Necessary. 

The second answer to the contention of 
counsel is that the possession of the note 
and mortgage was not indispensable to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal court 
over the $50,000 note and mortgage and 
the title thereto and possession thereof as 
against the State court and its jurisdiction 
to avoid and annul them in the suit com- 
menced in that court by the Furniture 
Company more than a month after the 
suit in the Federal court was commenced 
and its receiver was appointed and quali- 
fied. The order of. the Federal court ap- 
pointing Mr. Revelle receiver is not found 
in the record in this case, but it probably 
contained the usual injunction included in 
such orders against the interference by 
any and all persons and parties with the 
property, rights, title and interests of the 
Casualty Company, which it was the ob- 
ject of the suit to administer and apply to 
the payment of its liabilities. 

In Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company v. 
Lake Street Elevated R. R. Co., 177 U. S. 
51-61, a bill of foreclosure of a mortgage 
upon nearly all the personal and real prop- 
erty of the railroad company was filed by 
the trust company in the Federal court. 
Shortly after that bill was filed and on the 
same day the railroad company filed in 
the State court of Cook County, Illinois, a 
bill against the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company, the American Trust & Savings 
Bank and the Northern Trust Company 
to administer and distribute the same 
property and contended that the Federal 
court had no exclusive jurisdiction of the 
property because it had not taken posses- 
sion thereof before the suit in the State 
court was commenced. 

The Supreme Court sustained the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Federal court over 
all the property of the railroad company 
covered by the mortgage of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company and said, page 61: 
“The possession &€ the res vests the court 
which has first acquired jurisdiction with 
the power to hear and determine all con- 
troversies relating thereto, and for 
time being disables other courts of coordi- 
nat jurisdiction from exercising a like 
power. This rule is essential to the orderly 
administration of justice, and to prevent 
unseemly conflicts between the courts 
whose jurisdiction embraces the same sub-_ 
jects and persons.” 

A few moments’ thoughtful considera- 
tion leaves no doubt of the indispensability 
of this rule. If any or every claimant of 
the invalidity of or of an adverse title to 
or interest in any note, mortgage, real 
estate or other property of a defendant 
corporation in a suit brought to administer 
and distribute the proceeds of that prop- 
erty to its creditors could successfully in- 
voke and use the jurisdiction of some 
other court than that in which the suit 


the | 


| 
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| the exclusion or postponement of 











No Error Is Found 


In Issuance of Order 
Appeal Lost on Plea of Abuse 
of Discretion by Dis- 

trict Judge. 


liquidate 


of 


or 


suits 


minister trusts insolvent 
and in a similar 
where, in the progress of the litigation, 


the court may be compelled to assume the 


tates, nature 


possession and control of the property to 
affected. The rule 


he has been declared 


to be of especial importance in its applica- | 


tion to Federal and State courts. Peck v. 

Jenness, 7 How. 612: Howe, 

24 How. 450; Moran v. Sturges, 154 U. S. 

256; Central Bank \ 169 U. S. 

432: Harkrader v. Wadley, 172 U. S. 148.” 
Former Cases Reviewed. 

In Mound City Co. v. Castleman, 187 
Fed. 921, 824, 825, the suit in the State 
court was commenced by the filing of the 
complaint on March 20, 1907, but the sum- 
mons was not issued until March 25, 1907, 
and it was not served until May 13, 1907, 
conflicting 
court commenced May 2, 
But this court held that the State court 
had acquired exclusive jurisdiction of the 
property and that the subsequent attempt 
of the Federal court to acquire such juris- 


Freeman v. 


Stevens, 


while the suit in 
was 


on 1907. 


| diction was futile. 


In McKinney v. Landon, 209 Fed. 300, 
306, speaking of the acquisition of juris- 
diction, this court said 

“The most difficulty in determin- 
ing when possession of property has been 
taken, when jurisdiction has attached to 
that of 
other courts. It is settled, however, that 
actual seizure or possession is not essen- 
tial, but that jurisdiction may be acquired 
by acts which, according to established 
procedure, stand for dominion and in ef- 
fect subject the property to judicial con- 
trol. It may be by the mere commence- 
ment of an action the object, or one of 
the objects, of which is to control, affect, 
or direct its disposition. See Mound City 
Co. v. Castleman, 110 C. C. A. 55, 187 Fed. 
921, and the cases cited The principle 
often applies ‘where suits are brought to 
enforce liens against specific property, to 
marshal assets, administer trusts, or liqui- 
date insolvent estates, and in suits of a 
similar nature where, in the progress of 
the litigation, the court may be compelled 
to assume the possession and control of 
the property to be affected.” ’ 

The suit in which the Federal court 
made Revelle the receiver of the property 
of the Casualty Company, including its 
title and the joint possession of the $50,000 
note and mortgage made by the Furniture 
Company, was and is a suit to marshal as- 
sets, to administer a trust and to liquidate 
an insolvent estate in which the court be- 
low in the discharge of its judicial duties 
may be compelled in order to protect the 
rights and interests of the creditors and 
stockholders of the Casualty Company to 
assume the control and possession of the 
$50,000 note and mortgage and to sell or 
otherwise dispose of them and apply théir 
proceeds according to the rules of law and 
equity in such cases, and this case falls 
directly under and is governed by the 
rules and authorities to which attention 
has now been called. This case falls un- 
der the established rule of law that: 

“The court which first acquires the law- 
ful jurisdiction of specific property by the 
seizure thereof, or by the due commence- 
ment of a suit from which it appears that 
it is or will become necessary to a deter- 
mination of the controversy involved, or 
to the enforcement of its judgment or de- 
cree therein, for that court to seize, to 
charge with a lien or trust, to sell or exer- 
cise like dominion over it, thereby 
draws that property from the jurisdiction 
of every other court, sO far as necessary 
to accomplish the purpose of the suit, and 
entitles that court to retain the control of 
it requisite to effectuate its final judgment 
or decree therein. free from the interfer- 
ence of every other tribunal.” Berg, et 
al. v. Fidelity & Casualty Co., 274 Fed. 
311, 312, and cases cited. 

Possible Conflict Seen. 

Another claim of counsel for the Furni- 
ture Company is. that there is no conflict 
or probable conflict between the Federal 
and the State court or their jurisdictions 
in this case. This claim, however, is not 
persuasive to our minds. One of these 
courts, if it proceeded to decree, might 
hold the note and mortgage valid and in 
favor of the Casualty Company and its 
receiver on evidence presented to that 
court, and the other, under evidence pre- 
sented to it, might hold them void. That, 
however, is not the question in the case 
now in hand. 

That question is, did the Federal court 
by the suit in it for the administration and 
distribution of the assets of the Casualty 
Company to its creditors and stockholders 
of all its property. including its title and 
joint possession of the $50,000 note ana 
mortgage, acquire exclusive jurisdiction of 
that note and mortgage and thereby with- 
draw them and every Question relative to 
their validity, material or pertinent to the 
accomplishment of the purpose and object 
of that suit, from the jurisdiction of every 
other tribunal until that purpose and ob- 
ject had been accomplished or that court 
had relinquished its jurisdiction of the 
note and mortgage to that end? 


arises 


es- | 


the Federal | 








with- | 





| not on the lefthand side where the law re- 
| quired it to be. 


That question on the record in this case | 
must be and it is answered in the affirma- | 


tive in accordance With the rule and prac- 
tice we have cited and that answer accom- 
plishes the purpose of, gives effect to the 
rule and prevents, renders impossible, a 
conflict of jurisdiction between the Fea- 
eral and the State court relative to this 
note and mortgage There Was no error 
or abuse of discretion in the order or de- 
eree for the temporary injunction in this 
case, and it is affirmed. 

August 9, 1926. 
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for administration and distribution was 
first brought, the result would be delay, 
confusion and ultimately the necessary 
abandonment of such Suits for the admin- 
istration and distribution of the property 
of insolvent debtors. The Supreme Court 
further said in the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company v. Lake Street Elevated R. R. 
Co. case: 

“Nor is this rule reStricted in its appli- 
cation to where property has been 
actually seized under judicial process be- 
fore a second suit is instituted in another 
court, but it often applies as well where 
suits are brought to enforce liens against 
specific propertv. to Marshal assets, ad- 


cases 
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Patents 


Law Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 
of All United States Courts. 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, appro zimately 3 by 5 inches, usually employed 
in libraries and filed for reference. 


ATTORNEY AND CLIENT: 

Atttorney’s general lien for balance of account due from client for services depends 
primarily upon actual possession; is right to retain papers belonging to client until 
account is paid. and issuance and placing of an execution in hands of. sheriff for en- 
forcement, prior to bankruptcy, i snot sufficient In matter of Dertien. (District Court, 
Western District, Mich.}—Index Page 2394, Column 1. 


Lien: Retaining Lien: Bankruptcy. 


COMMERCE: Interstate 
Distributed in State of Port of Arrival. 

Shipments originating in foreign country, where movement is interrupted at port 
of arrival where there is breaking of bulk, new billing, and resumption of possession 
of owner for real bona fide purpose of importer to enable him to break bulk,and sell or 
deliver commodities pursuant to contracts previously made thus consummating original 
persisting intention, are, as to shipments within the one State, intrastate commerce 
subject to order of North Carolina Corporation Commission.—Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way et al. v. Lee et al. (District Court, Eastern District of North Carolina.}—Index Page 
2398, Column 3. 


and Intrastate: Shipments Originating in Foreign Country 


CRIMINAL LAW: Evidence: Other Offenses and Character of Accused. 


Upon trial of defendant for using mails to defraud, prosecutor asked witness, who 
had testified that he had known defendant only a few weeks, if it was not a fact he 
had been defendant's attorney when he was convicted of forgery, where defendant's cred- 
bility or reputation for good character had not been in issue; held prejudicial error, the 
court having refused to withdraw a juror. Mercer v U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
3d Circuit.—Index Page 2394, Column 5 


DIVORCE: Jurisdiction: Canal Zone: Actual Residence. 

Under Section 13, Divorce Code, applicable to Canal Zone, requirement of actual 
residence, held satisfied where plaintiff by cruelty of husband was forced to seek tem- 
porary residence outside of Canal Zone until she could obtain employment entitling her 
to quarters therein, there being no intent to abandon residence in Canal Zone. ‘Mingee 
v. Mingee. (District Court, Canal Zone.)}—-Index Page 2387, Column 2. 


PATENTS: Combination Patent: Infringement: Validity. 

Patent No. 1544580, to M. H. Detrick Co., July 7, 1925, claims 34 and 36, combina- 
tion patent for improvements in furnace arch construction, claims for particular and 
definite article of manufacture used as component element in plaintiff's aggregation, 
to wit., improvement in furnace arch construction, the particular article of manu- 
facture being a furnace arch refractory which is novel, held valid and infringed by 
manufacture and sale of identical refractories for use as repair parts in furnace arches 
constructed and sold by plaintiff.—M. H. Detrick Co. v. Evens & Howard Fire Brick 
Co. (District Court, Eastern District of Missouri.+—Index Page 2399, Column 1. 


BAILMENT: Rights and Liabilities As To Third Persons. 


In action for damages resulting from automobile collision where fault lay with 
vehicle rented at per diem rate, owner exercising no control during operator's use of 
car in business of carrying passengers, held, owner was bailor and not liable for dam- 
ages caused by bailee’s negligence.—Garcia v. Clarke et al. (District Court, Canal Zone.) 
Index Page 2399, Column 5. 


RECEIVERS: Jurisdiction of Court. 

Suit in which Federal Court made defendant receiver of property of a company, in- 
cluding its title and joint possession of a note and mortgage, being suit to marshal 
assets, administer a trust nd liquidated insolvent estate in which court may be com- 
pelled to assume control and possession of such note and mortgage, falls under estab- 
lished ruie that court which first acquires lawful jurisdiction of specific property by due 
commencement of suit, thereby withdraws that property from the jurisdiction of every 
other court.—Chillicothe Furniture Co. v. Revelle. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Cir- 
cuit.+—-Index Page 2399, Column 2. 


Jurisdiction of Court. 


RECEIVERS: 

Where property is in possession of receiver and has been operated by him under 
orders of Federal Court, grantor to receiver may assert right to terminate possession, 
require accounting, or obtain construction of written conveyance only in court appoint- 
ing receiver; and may be enjoined from seeking relief in another forum. 
Horner. (District Court, Western District, Mich.}—Index Page 2398, Column 1. 


SEAMEN: Alien Injured on Foreign Ship on High Seas: Jurisdiction. 

Libellant Swedish national, injured on Norwegian vessel on high seas, where ex- 
clusive remedy available.under Norwegian laws, court declined jurisdiction at prayer 
of Consul General, Norway. Nilsson v. Bruusgaard Kiosteruds Dempskibsaktieselskab. 
(District Court, Eastern District, N. Y.+—Index Page 2398, Column 7. 


Holds Owner Who Rented Automobile 
Is Bailor and Not Liable for Damages 


District Judge in Canal Zone so Rules in 
Collision Case 





RopELIO GARCIA AND BALBINO Garcia, Co- 
PARTNERSHIP, DoING BUSINESS AS GARCIA 
& Co., v. Evans CLARKE AND MALCOLM 
BRATHWAITE, District Court, CANAL 
ZONE, No. 744. 


In this action for damages resulting 
from an automobile collision in which the 
fault lay with a vehicle rented at per diem 
rate, the owner exercisng no control dur- 
ing the operator's use of the car in the 
business of carrying passengers, the court 
held that the owener was a bailor and not 
liable for the dam&ges caused by the negli- 
gence of the bailee who alone was liable. 

Judge G. H. Martin rendered the’ opin- 
ion, the full text of which follows: 


This case is here on appeal from the | circumstances of this case. Sections 
Magistrate's court. The plaintiffs ask re- | and 18 of the Executive order of October 
covery of damages for injuries to a Dodge | 9, 1918 (E. O. 247) as amended by Section 
“chiva” (hereafter called the ‘‘Dodge”) | 30 of the Executive Order of August 15, 
owned by the plaintiffs, resulting from a | 1923 (E. ©. 337) apply only to criminal 
collision with a Ford “chiva’” (hereafter | cases. The case must be determined, there- 
called the ‘‘Ford"') owned by the defendant, | fore, under the general rules of the law 
Clarke, and driven by the defendant, } of negligence. 

Brathwaite, due to the negligence of Brath- 
waite. It is alleged that Brathwaite was 
the agent and servant of Clarke. The facts 
with respect to the collision and the lia- 
bility of Brathwaite, are: On December 10, 
1925, the Dodge was being driven along the 
Gaillard Highway, in the Canal Zone, in a 
southerly direction down what is known as 
the Miraflores Hill. It was on the left- 
hand side of the road, where by the law 
it was required to be, and was being 
driven carefully and in a lawful manner. 


which 
from 


Brathwaite collected compensation 
the passengers but all thereof was 


the car went out at 6 o’clock in the morn- 


ated it in his business of carrying passen- 
gers the same as if he 
thereof. Under such 


agent or servant of Clarke, and that Clarke 
is responsible for his negligence: while the 
defendant Clarke, contends that Brath- 


he is not responsible. 
There no statute 


is law in the Canal 


Zone imposing liability on Clarke under the | 
13 |} 


not exist between Clarke 
at the. time of this collision; 
rules of law with respect to the 
liability for the negligence of his servant 
do not apply. Neither 


and Brathwaite 


applicable to the liability of the principal 
for the acts of his agent do not apply. 


waite was the batlee for hire 
fendant, Clarke. .In such cases, the bailor, 
whether he has rented his machine for 
hire or has loaned it to another for 
use, is not responsible in damages for the 
negligence of the bailee. 

Huddy on Automobiles, 6th Ed., Sec. 644. 
Atkins v. Point (La.) 88 So. 231. 
Rhodes v. Bonde (Minn.) 188 N. W. 
White v. Holmes (Fla.), 103 So. 624. 
Otoupalik v. Phelps (Colo.) 216 Pac. 542. 
Fisher v. Fletcher (Ind.) 133 N. E. 834: 

ALR 1392. ‘ 

Newbrand vy. 
LRA 1915-D-691. 

Premier Motor Mfg. Co. v. 
111 N. E. 647. 

Lindo v. Barker, 3 C. Z. R. 

In the last case above cited, the facts 
were precisely similar to the facts in this 
case, and Judge Wallingford ruled in that 
case that the operator of the 
whose negligence caused the injury 
not the servant of the owner of the car 
and the owner of the car could not be held 
responsible for such negligent operation. 

The court’s attention has been directed 
to the case of King v. Breham Automobile 
Co. (Texas) 145 S. W. 278. In that case it 
appeared that the car which was negli- 
gently driven causing damage to King, 
was owned by the defendant and that he 
placed the car in charge of a 20-year-old 
boy under an arrangement with the boy 
that he was to receive 20 per cent of what 
sengers through various parts of the south- | the car earned for his compensation for 
ern end of the Canal Zone and adjacent ! driving it. The defendant. not only fur- 
sections of the Republic of Panama, for | nished the car. but furnished the gas and 


of the de- 


eling in a northerly direction up the Mira- 
flores Hill. As the Ford approached the 
Dodge it was in the middle of the road and 


The driver of the Dodge 
sounded his horn, applied his brakes and 
pulled out as far as possible to the side 
of the road, but notwithstanding that fact, 
the Ford collided with the Dodge, inflicting 
damage the recovery of which is sought 
in this action. The court finds that Brath- 
waite operated the Ford in a careless and 
negligent manner and in violatfon of the 
law of the Canal Zone with respect to the 
of vehicles on the roads and 
streets of the Zone: and that the damage 
to the Dodge was the proximate result of 
the negligence of the defendant, Brath- 
waite. 


1002. 


99 


Kraft (Ia.) 151 N. W. 455; 


Seeking recovery against the defendant 
Clarke, the plaintiffs alleged and sought to 
show that Brathwaite was the agent. and 
servant of Clarke. The facts found by the 
are: That on the day in question 
Brathwaite tad leased the Ford from 
Clarke under an arrangement then and for 
some months existing prior to that time, 
whereby he paid.Clarke $5.00 per day in 
advantage for the use of the Ford; that 
Brathwaite furnished the gas and the oil 
for the operation of the Ford; that the 
Ford was used by Brathwaite to carry pas 


Zagelmeier v. 


kept and retained by Brathwaite; that after | 


ing Clarke retained and exercised no con- | 
trol over its operation but Brathwaite oper- | 


was the owner | 


circumstances the | 
plaintiffs contend that Brathwaite was the | 


waite was the lessee, for whose negligence | 


The relation of master and servant did | 


and so the | 
master’s | 


was Brathwaite | 
the agent of Clarke: and the rules of law | 


It is plain that this is a case where Brath- | 


his | 


Tilford (Ind.) | 


machine | 
was | 
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Infringement 
V alidity 


Right to Terminate 
Receivership Is Held 
Limited as to Court 


District Court Declares Suit 
Must Be Brought Before 
Tribunal Making Ap- 


pointment. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
court. This was not an act of his Sm 
carrying on the business connected with 
such property’ in any sense whatever; it 
was more an act of the court in laying its 
hands upon the property, the receiver be- 
ing only its instrument. 

“No other ‘act’ of any kind or ‘trafisace 
tion’ of any kind, of the receiver in carry= 
ing on the business connected with the 
property, is alleged or hinted at in these 
proceedings. The purpose of this act of 
Congress was clearly to make receivel 
appointed by the circuit courts subject to 
suits for contracts entered into by them, 
and for wrongs done in connection With 
any business carried on by them as re 
ceivers, under the authority of the court. 
Suits such as were brought against: the 
receiver in this case do not cbme either 
within the purpose or terms of the act of 
Congress.” ‘ 

It is argued that Samuel Horner is ene 
titled to an accounting and that this right 
may be asserted in the State court. The 
instrument of conveyance provides for an 
accounting at the time when the grantor 
is entitled to a reassignment. The pres- 
ent right to possession is therefore di- 
rectly involved in any suit for an ae 
counting. 

It is also argued that this suit in the 

Luce County Circuit Court is brought 
against the Grand Rapids Trust Company 
as trustee or as an individual and not as 
receiver, The terms of the conveyance by 
Samuel Horner, the allegations of the’ bill 
of complaint, and the records of this court 
render it sufficiently clear for the pur- 
poses of this application that the posses- 
sion of the Grand Rapids Trust Company 
is solély to carry out the purposes of the 
receivership. 
; Because of the fact that this property 
is in the possession of the Grand Rapids 
Trust Company as receiver and has been 
and is being operated by the receiver un- 
der the orders and direction of the court, 
whatever rights Samuel Horner may have 
to terminate that possession, to require an 
accounting, or to obtain a construction of 
the instrument of conveyance, must be 
asserted in this court. An injunction will 
therefore issue in accordance with the 
prayer of the petition. 

August 18, 1926. 





Writ of Certiorari _ 
Sought in Tax Case 


HELLMICH V. 
R. R. Co. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari has just 

been filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States to review the judgment of the 
Circuit Court of, Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
in the case of Arnod J, Hellmuth, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., which reversed the judgment of 
the District Court, Eastern District of Mis- 
souri. 

The question presented is: Are telegraph 
services or faciliies rendered to the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and in 
return for whih the railroad company ren- 
dered transportation and other services to 
telegraph company under the terms of a 
contract for the mutual exchange of serv- 
ices, taxable under the provisions of Seg- 
tion (500 (f) and 501 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, and Sections 500 (a) and. 501 
of the Revenue Act of 1921? 


Missourr Pactric R. R. Co, 





the oil. The court there held under the 
facts of that case that the driver of the.car 
was the employe of the defendant, ~ for 
Whose negligence the defendant was: re- 
sponsible. 

In McDonald v. Lawrence et al (Wash.), 
170 Pac. 573, it appeared from the testi- 
mony of the driver that he ‘was driving 
for Mr. J. A. Lawrence”; that he hired the 
car at the rate of $3.00 a day and bought 
his own gasoline and oil, and that Law- 
rence had practically no say as to where 
the driver was supposed to run the ear. 
It does appear from the case, however, 
that Lawrence was operating this car as 
a jitney, and under the law of Washing- 
ton such owners were required to give a 
bond to the public for the safe operation 
of the car and the reparation of any dam- 
age caused by the negligent operation 
thereof. The Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington, in deciding this case, places its 
reliance upon the law requiring the giv- 
ing of such bond. It holds that such law 
| declares the public policy of the State, and 
that it would be contrary to public policy 
to permit the owner of the car to set up a 
state of facts relieving him from responsi- 
bility when the iaw requires him to assume 
responsibility for the negligent operation 
of the car. Unlike the present case also, 
the testimony in that case was susceptible 
; of two constructions, one, that the driver 
of the car was the employe of Lawrence 
and the other, that he was an independent 
| contractor and that such question sheuld 
| have been submitted to the jury instead 
of the same being decided by the court 

as a matter of law. i 
| The cases above cited illustrate the neces- 

sity of the rule which obtains in such 

cases, that each case must be decided upon 
its own facts. In this case the facts 
| clearly disclose that Brathwaite was the 
| bailee for hire of the car which caused 
the damage to the plaintiffs, and under 
| such a state of facts the court is con- 
| strained to hold that Clarke cannot be held 
responsible therefor. 

If it had been shown that the Ford was 
not in good condition or repair to the 
knowledge of Clarke, or that Brathwaite,) 
to Clarke’s knowledge, was an ineompe- 
tent or improper person to be entrusted 
with the driving of a car, and that the 
damage resulted from the bad condition 
of the Ford or the incompetency of the 
driver, then a different question would be 
presented; but there is neither suggestion 
by pleading or proof that any such facts 
exist in this case . 

Judgment will be entered in this ca 
dismissing the plaintiffs’ action as to the 
defendant, Clarke, and denying the plain. 
tiffs recovery against him, and awarding] 
judgment to the plaintiffs against the dé 
fendant, Brathwaite, for $249.85, the pem 
sonable cost of the repairs to the Dodge 
and $25.00 for the loss of the use thereo 
as claimed in the plaintiffs’ complaint, tos 
gether with interest from this date at 
per cent and costs of the action. 
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Office Department, it 
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In Colorado, 
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Missouri and Texas 


continuances and Changes t in Service 


Four contracts for carrying the mails 
certain rural routes in Colorado, 


| Missouri and Texas have been approved 


by the Post Office Department. The suc- 
cessful bidders are: William B. Russell, 
of Lascar, Colo.; Robert Warten, Syca- 


; more, Mo.; Everett Harry, Friona, Tex.; 


announced | 
instructions cover- | 


fing the admission to railway mail cars | 


fs being prepared for the signature of 
the Postmaster General. Under the new 
plan no postal clerk will be admitted 
to the cars without proper credentials, 


| store (n. 0o.), 


and possibility of using United States | 


a 0 mall trains and at ae | Rye, equal to 17.5 miles and back, three 
| times a week. 


offices is also under consideration, 
was declared. The Postmaster General 
also has under way the preparation ‘of 
an order calling for 
équipment for the railway mail clerks, 
the announcement stated. 

Shoot to Kill Is Order. 

The program is being worked out at 
the department dyring a series of con- 
ferences between the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General; Aleyene Fisher, 
General Superintendent of fhe Railway 
Mail Service; and Rush D. Simmons, 
chief of post office inspectors. These 
officials have recommended that drastic 
action be taken against the bandits, 
even “to shoot to kill” if necessary, 
announcement declared. 

Postmaster General New however has 
not yet taken steps as to issue a general 
order to the postal service, but 
Glover indicated that Mr. New in 
probability will do so. 

The department’s new 


all 
program 


ally offered a $500 reward for the first 
railway postal clerk “who kills anyone 
attempting to rob a railway post office 
car.” Mr. Glover will also give “a re- 
ward to the railway post — who cap- 
tures anyone attempting to.%.old up a 
railway post office car. 

Mr. Glover in making this announce- 
ment made public the full text of a gen- 
eral order to railway postal clerks as 
follows: 

Gauntlet Thrown Down. 

It is self-evident that members of the 
underworld and bandit gangs throughout 
the United States have again thrown 


Mr. | Contractor to be required, in addition to 


was 
initiated by Mr. Glover, who has person- | 


additional firearm | 


| contractor, 


the | 


down the gauntlet of battle to the Rail- | 


way Mail Service to hold up and steal at 
every possible chance from the postal 
cars in which you ride daily, stealing 


therefrom shipments containing valuable | 
the | 


registered packages entrusted to 


care of our service. 


in the Railway Mail Service, who are 


entrusted with the care and protection | Wadley 
“of these valuable registers, must tighten | : 


‘our belts, place the holster easier of ac- 
cess, clean up our revolvers, be more 


careful in all rules and regtlations for | 


the protection of this valuable mail, as 
regards keeping the doors locked at 
sides and ends of cars and with a more 
determined will “to shoot to kill,” and 


finally, renew our pledge to protect the | 


Mails entrusted to our care. 
Is Call to Arms. 

The number of recent hold-ups of rail- 
Way postal cars makes it necessary and 
the last one, which has just taken place 
on Port Huron and Chicago Train 10 on 
the 10th instant, is the call to arms. 

I have great faith in the Railway Mail 
Service and will back up the 22,500 men 
in that service against any similar body 
of men anywhere. Am proud of the 
Railway Mail Service. We have a rec- 
ord to protect and we will do it. 

If we cannot protect the mails in our 
cars from the attacks of these members 
of the bandit world, it may be necessary 
for me to appeal to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the reassignment of the United 
States Marines to protect the railway 
postoffice cars which carry valuable 
registers. 

Reward Is Offered. 

Am sure that you are doing every- 
thing possible to protect the mails en- 
trusted to your care at all times but, as 
a further incentive, I am offering a per- 
sonal reward of $500 for the first rail- 
Way postal clerk who kills anyone at- 
tempting to rob a railway postoffice car 
and will also give a reward to the rail- 
Way postal clerk who captures anyone 
attempting to hold up a railway post- 
office car. 

Boys, here is your 
couple of months’ 

THE UNITED 


chance to earn a 
salary on the side. 

STATES MAILS 
MUST BE PROTECTED AT ALL 
COSTS AND THE SECOND ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER GENERAL IS 
LOOKING TO YOU TO HELP IN’ THIS 
PROTECTION_IN EVERY WAY POS- 
SIBLE! 

IRVING GLOVER, 

Second [Seiad Postmaster General. 


Dates of € losing Sekine “d 


For 6 Summer Post Offices | 


——— + - . 


Announcement has been made by the 
Office Department of the closing 
z a the following summer post 
ayville, Me. To close September 15, 
; Mail to East Boothbay. 
Haines Landing, Me. To close Sep- 
ber 18, 1926. Mail to Oquossoc. 
"Haven, Me. To close September 
Mail Brooklin. 
+ Ocean Point, Me. To close 
ber 20, 1926. Mail to Linekin. 
" Sebec Lake, Me. . To close September 
1926, Mai! to Dover-Foxcroft. 
mouth Rangeley, Me. To close £ 
Bember 30, 1926. Mail to Oquossoc. 


30, 


Septem- 


ep 


| daily 


| receipt 


and Francisco Caizado, 
Tex. 


A number of changes in the rural 
mail service generally were also ap- 
proved, including discontinuance of 
routes, mileage and schedule changes on 
other routes, as well as re-routings. 
The full text of the department’s an- 


nouncement follows: 
Established. 
Colorado—65387: Rye, by Fossecco’s 
Apache School (n. 0.), to 
Lascar, returning by Will Davis’ corner 
(n. 0.) and Fossecco’s store (n. 0.) to 


Contractor to be required, 
in addition to usual box delivery and col- 
lection service, to sell stamp supplies, 
etc. From October 2, 1926, to June 30, 
1930. William B. Russell, of Lascar, 
at $699 per annum. 

Missouri—45615: Sycamore to Tecum- 
seh, 12 miles and back, three times a 
week. Contractor to be required in addi- 
tion to usual box delivert and collec- 
tion service, to sell stamp supplies. 
From October 2, 1926, to June 36, 1927. 
Robert Warren, of Sycamore, contractor, 
at $488 per annum. 

Texas—50716: San Manuel to Edin- 
burg, 19 miles and back, three times a 
week. From October i, 1926, to June 30, 
1930. Francisco Calzado, jr., of San 
Manuel, contractor, at $600 per annum. 

50717: Friona to Lazbuddie, equal to 
25.05 miles and back, three times a week. 


usual box delivery and collection 
ice, to sell stamp supplies, etc. 
Qctober 1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. 
ett Harry, of Friona, contractor, 
per annum. 


serv- 
From 
Ever- 
at $900 


Discontinued. 

Michigan—37345: Harbor Springs to 
Petoskey. Authority for employment of 
temporary service on this route is termi- 
nated from June 25, 1926. (Unneces- 
sary.) 

New York—7996: Port Jervis to Lib- 
erty. Authority for the employment of 
temporary service on this route is termi- 
nated from September 15, 1926. (Un- 
necessary.) 

Changed. 

Arizona—68178: Casa Grande to Qui- 
jotoa. Order of June 25, 1926 (Bul. 
14116), decreasing distance 3 miles 
on account of supply of Quijotoa at new 
site, effective July-1, 1926, is rescinded. 

Arkansas—47216: Huntsville to Truth. 
Order of September 8, 1926 (Bul. 14177), 


curtailing service to end at Truth, is 


Peers a c eh 
Ss means only this—that those of us | modified so as to add “omitting Purdy. 


Georgia—21239: Louisville to Wadley 
railroad station (n. 0.), also Louisville to 
(Sunday only). From Septem- 
1926, the postmaster at Louis- 
permitted to receive mail from 
railroad station (n. 0.) once on 
Sunday, in addition to present Sunday 
service, provided that the mails be car- 
ried in regulation equipment, by a sworn 
carrier, and without additional expense 
to the department. 

Kansas—55216: Meade to Englewood. 
From October 1, 1926, increase service 
to six times a week. 

Minnesota—41529: 
bury (n. 0.) (1) 


ber 12, 
ville is 
Wadley 


Sandstone to Dux- 
Restate original dis- 
tance so as to be 17 miles. (2) From 
September 20, 1926, change and restate 
service so as to be from Sandstone west 
and south to northwest corner section 
23, east 3 miles to southeast corner sec- 
tion 17, north 1 mile to southeast cor- 
ner section 5, east 11 miles to southeast 
corner section 12, returning over same 
road to center’ of south line of section 
11, north 2 miles, west ,1.5 miles, south 
2 miles to southwest corner section 10, 
west 4 miles to southwest corner section 
12, north 0.5 mile, west 1 mile, south 0.5 
mile, and west to Sandstone, increasing 
distance equal to 1.5 miles and back. 
Montana—63357: Big Horn to Mas- 
chetah. From September 21, 1926, 
change and restate service so as to be 
from Big Horn over Tullock road to 
Maschetah, returning over Iron Springs 
road and Burnt Creek road to Big Horn, 
increasing distance 3 miles, equal to 1.5 
miles and back. 
Virginia—14237: 
ings. 


Simonson to Down- 
From September 16, 1926, extend 
service so as to embrace and end at 
Farnham, Va., increasing distance 3 
miles. 14245: Tucker Hill to Montross. 
From September 16, 1926, change service 
so as to require travel ‘by way of P. A 
Allen’s store (n. 0.) between Tucker Hill 
and Hague, increasing distance 0.5 mile. 
Schedules. 
Colorado—65387: 
Leave Tuesday, 
10.30 a. m. 
Leave Lascar 


{ve to Lasear. 
Thursday, and Saturday 
Arrive Lascar by 12 m. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday 8 a. m. Arive Rye by 10 a. m. 
Effective October 2, 1926. 

Connecticut—6143. East Morris to 
Bantam; June 1 to September 15. Leave 
East Morris daily except Sunday 5.30 a. 
m. and 3.45 p. m. Arive Bantam by 7 
a. m. and 5.15 p m. Leave Bantam 
except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from bus due about 7.15 a. m. and 5.30 
p. m., but not later than 8 a. m. and 
7 p. m. Arrive East Morrise in 1% 
hours. September 16 to May 31. Leave 
East Morris daily except Sunday 9.45 
a. m. Arrive Bantam by 11.15 a. m. 
Leave Bantam daily except Sunday on 
of mail from Litchfield due 
about 12.15 p. m., but not later than 1.30 
p.m. Arrive East Morris in 14% hours. 
Effective at once. . 

Idaho—70521. Daniels to Malad City: 
(When motor vehicle can be used): Leave 
Daniels Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day 8.30 a. m. Arrive Malad City Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday 12 m.° Ar- 


jr., San Manuel,” 


rive Daniels by 1.30 p.m . (When motor 
vehicle can not be used): Leave Daniels 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 6 a, m. 
Arrive Malad City by 12 m. Leave 
Malad City Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday 1 p.m. Arrive Daniels by 7 p. m. 
Effective September 20, 1926. 
70252. Daniels to Dairy Creek: 
motor vehicle can be used): 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 2 p. m. 
Arrive Dairy Creek by 4.30 p. m. Leave 
Dairy Creek Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday 4.30 p. m 
can not be used): 
Thursday, and Saturday 7 a. m. 
Dairy Creek by 9.30 a. m. Leave Dairy 
Creek”’Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
10.30 a. m. Arrive Daniels by 1 p. m. 
Effective September 20, 1926. 
Kansas—55216. Meade to Englewood: 


(When 


Leave Daniels Tuesday 


Leave Meade daily except Sunday at 8 | 


Arrive Englawood by 11 a. m. 
except Sunday 
3 p.m. Effec- 


a. m. 
Leave Englewood daily 
12 m. Arrive Meade by 
tive October 1, 1926. 

Minnesota—41129. 
east corner section 12 (n.o.}: 
vehicle can be used): Leave Sandstone 
daily except Sunday 7.45 a. m. Arrive 
southeast /eorner section 12 (n. 0.) by 
10.15 a. m. Leave southeast corner sec- 
tion 12 (n. 0.) daily except Sunday 10.30 
a. m. Arrive Sandstone by 1 p. m. 
(When motor vehicle can not be used): 
Leave Sandstone daily except 
7.30 a. m. Arrive southeast section 12 
(n. 0.) by 1 p. m. Leave southeast cor- 
ner section 12 (n. 0.) daily except Sun- 
day 1.15 p.m. Arrive Sandstone by 7.30 
p. m. Effective September 20, 1926. 

Missouri—45135. Corso to Marling. 
Leave Corso daily except Sunday on re- 
ceipt of mail from Silex, due about 9.30 
a. m., but not later than 10.15 a. m. Ar- 
rive Marling in 1 3-4 hours. 
ling daily except Sunday 1.15 p. m. Ar- 
rive Corso by 3 p. m. Effective at once. 

45615. Sycamore to Tecumseh: Leave 
Sycamore Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday. 7.30 a.m. Arrive Tecumseh by 12 
m. Leave Tecumseh Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday 1 p. m. Leave Tecumseh 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 1 p. m. 
Arrive Sycamore by 5.50 p. m. Effective 
October 2, 1926. 

Montana—63357. 
etah: 
Leave 
a.m. Arrive Maschetah by 12 m. Leave 
Maschetah Tuesday and Friday 1 p. m. 
Arrive Big Horn by 7.15 p. m. (When 
motor vehicle can not be used): Leave 
Big Horn Tuesday and Friday 7 a. m. 
Arrive Maschetah by 5 p. m. Leave 
Maschetah Wednesday and Saturday 7 
a.m. Arrive Big Horn by 6.20 p. m. Ef- 
fective September 21, 1926. 

New Hampshire—2216. South Chat- 
ham to Fryeburg (Me.): Leave South 
Chatham daily except Sunday 8 a. m. 
Arrive Fryeburg by 9.30 a. m. Leave 
Fryeburg daily except Sunday 11.30 a. m. 
Arrive South Chatham by 2 p. m. Ef- 
fective at once. 

New York—7360. McDonough to Ox- 
ford: Leave McDonough daily except 
Sunday 7.45 a. m. and 4.15 p.m. Arrive 
Oxford by 8.45 a. m. and 5.15 p. m. 
Leave Oxford daily except Sunday 10.15 
a. m. and 5.45 a. m. Arrive McDonough 
by 11.15 a. m. and 6.45 p. m._ Effective 
at once. 3 

Oklahoma—53344. Moses (N. Mex.) to 
Boise City: Leave Moses daily except 
Sunday 2 p. m. Arrive Boise City by 
.30 p. m. Leave Boise City daily ex- 
cept Sunday 6 a. m. Arrive Moses by 
9 a.m. Effective at once. 

Oregon—73280. Alma to Crow: Leave 
Alma Tuesday and Friday 10 a. m. Ar- 
rive Crow by 12 m. Leave 'Crow Tues- 
day and Friday 7 a.m. Arrive Alma by 
9a.m. Effective at once. 

Pennsylvania — 10289. Blacklog to 
Mattawana: Leave Blacklog daily except 
Sunday 8.30 a.m. Arrive Mattawana by 
12 m. Leave Mattawana daily except 
Sunday 12.15 p. m. Arrive Blacklog by 
3.45 p.m. Effective at once. 

Texas—50716: San Manuel to Edin- 
burg: Leave San Manuel Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday 2 p. m. Arrive 
Edinburg by p. m. Leave Edinburg 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 4 p. 
m. Arrive San Manuel by 5 p.m. Ef- 
fective October J, 1926. 

50717: Friona to Lazbuddie: 
motor vehicle can be used: 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 8 a. m. 
Arrive Lazbuddie by 10:50 a. m. Leave 
Lazbuddie Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day ll a.m. Arrive Friona by 1:30 p. m. 
When motor vehicle can not be used: 
Leave Friona Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday 8 a. m. Arrive Lazbuddie by 1 
p.m. Leave Lazbuddie Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday 1:30 p. m. Arrive Fri- 
ona by 6.30 p. m. Effective October 
1, 1926. 

Virginia—14220: 


4 
Sandstone to south- 


Big Horn to Masch- 


9° 
vo 


When 


Marye to Ruther 
Glen: When motor vehicle can be used: 
Leave Marye daily except Sunday 3:10 
». m. Arrive Blantons by 3:40 p.m. 
Leave Blantons daily except Sunday 7:30 
a. m. Arrive Ruther Glen by 10:30 a. 
m. Leave Ruther 
day 11 a. m. Arrive Marye by 3.’p. 
m. When motor vehicle can not be used. 
Leave Marye daily except Sunday 
p. m. Arrive Blantons by 7:05 
Leave Blantons daily except 
5:25 a.m. Arrive Ruther Glen by 10:30 
a. m. Leave Ruther Glen daily except 
Sunday 11 a.m. Arrive Marye by 5:30 
p. m. Effective at once. 

14237: Simonson to Farnham (Va.): 
Leave Simonson daily except Sunday 
time to connect Farnham with mail from 
Kilmarnook, but not later than 6:15 
a.m. Arrive Farnham in 2 hours. Leave 


p. 


of mail from Warsaw, due about 1:30 
p. m., but not later than 3:30 p.m. Ar- 
rive Simonson in 2 hours. Effective 
September 16, 1926. 

| 14775. Arrington 
| Arrington daily 

|} and 1 p. m. 
| a. m. and 2:30 p. 


to Soapstone: Leave 
except Sunday 8 a. m. 
Soapstone by 9:30 

Leave Soapstone 


A yorster 
4aPTiy 
m, 


| rier 
| year only, 
Leave Daniels | 
and | 


(When motor vehicle | 


Arrive | 


(When motor | 


Sunday | 


Leave Mar- | 


| ust 16. 


{3 Sept., 


Leave Friona | 


Glen daily except Sun- | 


5:40 | 
m. | 
Sunday | 


| Aug., 
in 


Arrive Arrington by 12:30 p. 
Farnham daily except Sunday on receipt | 


Orders 


For Mail Routes in Alaska 


' 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 


| Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- | 
has approved orders authorizing | 


ment, 
new carrier postal services out of Bat- 
tles and Akiak, Alaska. 

The full text of the orders follows: 
Special Alatna—Special from Battles, 
Alaska. The postmaster at Alatna, 
Alaska, is authorized to employ a car- 
to perform special service as often 
as practicable, at a rate not exceeding 
two-thirds of his compensation as post- 


Army and Navy 


master, from October 16 to May 15, each | 


effective October 16, 1926. 

Nyac—Special from Akiak, 
Alaska. The postmaster at Nyac, 
Alaska, is authorized to employ a car- 
rier to perform special service as often 


Special 


as practicable, at a rate not exceeding | 


two-thirds of his compensation as fost- 
master, from September 9, 1926. 


Staff Movements 


in the 


Department of State 


Following is a list of leaves granted to 
career diplomatic officers (not principals) 
since September 7: 

F. P. Hibbard, en route from Warsaw 
to Mexico City (new post), 42 days’ 
leave. 

Following is a list of movements of 
principal diplomatic officers reported 
since September 7: 

Ambassador E. V. Morgan, 
neiro, left post August 29. 
retary T. L. Daniels in charge. 

Ambassador H. P. Fletcher, Rome, left 
post September 4. W. D. Robbins in 
charge. 

Following is a list of movements of 
career diplomatic officers (not principals) 
reported since September 7: 

E. L. Ives, Constantinople, 
August 18. 

H. Johnson, Paris, resumed duty Sep- 
tember 3. 

J. Patterson, Bogota, 


Rio de Ja- 


left post 


left post Aug- 

H. F. A. Schoenfeld, Mexico City, re- 
sumed duty September 4. 

Following is a list of leaves granted to 
principal consular officers since Septem- 
ber 7: 

E. N. Gunsaulus, Jr., 
60 days’ homy leave. 


A. T. Haeberle, Dresden, 60 days’ sim- | 


: : ! ple leave (illness) in lieu of home leave. 
(When motor vehicle can be used): | 


Big Horn:Tuesday and Friday 7 | 


Consul G. P. Waller in charge. 


Charlottetown, | 


+ 


i 


i No. 
Total 1,368. 


| 
| 
| 


Second Sec- | 


Following is a list of movements of | 
principal consular officers reported since | 


September 7: 

William Coffin,. Berlin, resumed duty 
August 16, Consul A. W. Klieforth. 

A. T. Haeberle, Dresden, left post Aug- 
ust 11., Consul C. P. Waller in charge. 

D. Linard, 
duty August 30. Vice Consul O. C. Har- 
per in charge. 


Piedras Negras, resumed | 


J. R. Minter, Breslau, left post Aug- | 


ust 15. 
charge. 


Vice Consul P. H. Hubbard in | 


B. M. Rasmusen, resumed duty August 


30. Vice Consul W. C. Stewart in 
charge. 

W. R. Scott, 
duty August 17. 
Wood in charge. 

Following is a list of movements of 
career consular officers (not principals) 
reported since September 7: 

R. P. Butrick, Guayaquil, 
August 17. 

H. K. Travers, Naples, resumed duty 


August 3. 


| U.S. Navy Orders | 


| Assignment of Officers to Duty | 


resumed 
C. F. 


Cape Haitien, 
Vice Consul 


left 


post 


Orders issued to naval officers under 
date of Septeember 10, 1926: 

Comdr. Allis Lando, det. U. S. S. 
Medusa; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Comdr. 
Yard, Mare Island, 
Medusa. 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas N. Vinson, det. 
Naval Academy; to U. S. S. Nokomis. 

Lt. (jg.) Charles L. Ashley, det. from 
all duty; 
15, 1926. 

Ensign Wilkie H. 
1926, modified. 
Lawrence. 


John M. Schelling, det. Navy 
Calif. to U. S. S. 


Brereton, desp. ors. 
Te U. 8. 3, 


» 


3 Sept., modified. To U. S. S. 
Vestal. 

Lt. (jg.) Henry D. Wolleson, det. Navy 
Rifle Team, Sea Girt, N. J.; to U. S 
Marblehead. 

Lt. Comdr. Melville J. Aston (MC), 
det. Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila, 
Pa.; to Submarine Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lt. Comdr. Alanson L. Bryan (MC), 
det. U. S. S. Procyon; to Nav. Hosp., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. Comdr. Rolland R. Gasser (MC), 
duty Nav. Med. School, Wash., D. C.; 
ors. 20 Aug., 1926, to Nav. Hosp., An- 
napolis, Md. 

Lieut. Willard S. Sargent (MC), det. 
U. S. S. Tennessee; to Nav. Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Joseph W. Paige (CC), 
ors. 6 Aug., 1926., revoked and ors. 
July, 1926, modified. Carry out 
mainder ors. 

Lieut. Richard A. Vollbrecht (SC), to 
duty 5th Nav. Dist. 

Ch. George B. Llewellyn, 
revoked; to duty U. 


1926, 


desp. 


re- 


5 
S. 


Bosn. 
1926, 
Whitney. . 

Ch. Bosn. Joseph K. Konieezny, to duty 
in command U. S. S. Bobolink. 


ors. 


daily except Sunday 11 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
m. 
4:30 p. m. Effective at once. 

Washington—71321: Vancouver’ to 
Yacolt: Leave Vancouver daily except 
Sunday 7:15 a. m. Arrive Yacolt by 
10:15 a. m. Leave Yacolt daily except 
Sunday 3 p.m. Arrive Battleground by 
4:50 p. m. 
| except Sunday 5 p. 
| couver by 6:30 p. m. 


m. Arrive Van- 
Effective at once. 


to designation accepted Nov- | 


| their 


20 | 


| WASHINGTON: 
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Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


D°° UME 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


NTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 


Washington, D. C. 


meters by 15 centimet>rs, approximately 


Digestssare printed so they can be cut out and ade on the Standard Library- 


8 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in 


| Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 « 


Netice to 
Number enclosed 
as a whole. 


Libraries: The Library of 
in { ] indicate an 
Numbers enclosed 
printed for an EARLIER issue 
usable for the reprint. Cards 
those ordering cards from _ this 


in 
of 


list 


Congress card 
open 
. 3 
the document 
require about 
will 


Anmterica, and filed for reference. 


are likewise given. 
the serial set 
Library card 
correct and 
and print: 
the OUT 


numbers 
entry cevering 
the Congressional 
and = substantially 
weeks to prepare 
have to wait; 


card 
indicate 


four 
cecasionally 


check has Its usual significance, 


THE OFFICIAL GAZETTE OF THE 
ING THE PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, 
DAY, AUGUST 10, 1926: 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
tion, $5.00 per year; single issues, 

Issue of August 10, 1926. Trade 

T. Ye Renewals 65. Labels 20—No. 

9,046 to No. 9,056, inclusive. Reissues 2— 

70,782 to No. 70,814, inclusive. 


STATISTICS 
AGRICULTURE FOR 1925: Issued by 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents per copy. 

The principal crops harvested 
and part owners: 

12,610,310 acres are 

value of the farm land 

of the buildings being 

Mules 26,417; 

975; Chickens 5,393,262, 

The principal livestock 

99,886 tons; Wheat 24,764,991 bushels: 

Hay 1,462 

400,692 bushels. 

The principle 


in farm land. The 


$584,385,864. 


livestock products 
farms 5,089,838 pounds; Butterfat sold 
Whole milk sold 45,819,308 gallons; Woo 
produced 42,085,319 dozen; 

The total number 
a mortgage debt: the acreage of 
and buildings of $199,424,509, 
of 37.2 per cent. 


were 


COMPOSITION OF 
Bureau of 
389. 


PRONIMATEIS 
Eeonomics Specialist, 
sued as Department Circular 

Card I 


Home 
my 
Price, 


An improved method based on statistical 
composition of cuts of beef. 
leulations from. figures derived in this wey tha 
ges used previously. 


figures for the proximate 
dietary ¢2 
method of straight avera 

Without some method of estimating th 
be introduced 


relation between 


errors may 
approximate 
estublished. 
For any 
determined us ether extract 
making fairly estimates of the 
a determination, by dissection, of the 
The protein content of the edible 
sides can be estimated from their 
yetween protein and fat is nut the 
these differences ure significant. 
The protein content of the edible 
function of the fat content. 
constant composition of “fat-free” 
Card IT: 
ash content, 
euts with fair 
content of the entire 
from the fat content, 
accuracy in such 


given wholesale cut there 


close 


same, 


mature 
The as 
or wholesale 

The bone 
estimated roughly 
tent to permit of much 


accuracy. 


de 


The 
visible 


gra 


fat, 


retail than for wholesale cuts. 
as its proportion of lean meat, 
required. 


BEEF. 
Economics, 
5 cents per copy. 


e 


is : 


U NITE D STATES . PATE NT OFFICE 
DESIGNS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
COMMERCE 
10 cents each. . 
Marks 319—No. 21 
30,748 to 
-No. 
Patents 918—No. 1,5 


were: Corn 
the approximate Land Area of the State is 42,775,040 
value of 
and buildings being $726,889,847: 
These 
Cattle 581,714 of which 266,216 


products were Milk 


Oats 
,532 tons; Potatoes (white) 6,715,134 bushels; 


27,216,673 


into estimates of 
commercial 


i 


and that of visible fat. 
chemical composition of 
perceniage of visibie 
portion of 
fat content with reasonable 
however, 


portion of fresh mature beef sides is 
This may be considered 


ISSUED TUES- 
ISSU e D 
Subs 


AND LABELS 
AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS: 
AS VOLUME 349, NUMBER 2: 


216,563, inclusive. 
No. 30,76 inclusive. Prints 11—No. 
16,400 to 16,401, inclusive. Designs 
95,063 to No. 1,595,980, 


45 to No. 


inclusive. 


BY COUNTIES: 
the 


FINAL F IGURES U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 

26-—26790. 
bushels; Corn (silage) 
acres of which 
all farm property is $823,466,670: the 
the value of the land exclusive 
stocked with Hor 242,099; 
Sheep 515,798; Swine 197,- 


(grain) 470,130 


farms are "ses 


ure dairy cows; 
169,846,011 gallons; Butter 
5,635,108 bushels; Barley 
Apples 17,890,109 bushels; 
Milk Butter made on 
810,507 gallons; 
Chicken eggs 


169,846,011 gallons; 
pounds; Cream sold 
produce@® 4,243,059 pounds; 


Chickens raised 7,051,472. 
of farms operated by owners is 60,389 of which 2 
mortgaged farms is 
mortgaged for $74,211,518 bearing 


27,604 reported 
2,403,852 with a value of 


a ratio of debt to value 


Charlotte Chatfield, 
Department of 


Associate Home 
Agriculture. Is- 
Agr. 26-1147. 


By 


analysis has been developed for 
Greater accuracy 
n from ones derived by 


deriving 
is possible in 


of fat in 
and its 
of 


i. particular 
fuel value. 
beef 


percentage 
its composition 
grade and fat content has been 
relation between the content of fat 

This relation provides a basis for 
uny wholesale cut from 


close 


fat. 
the wholesale cuts as well as of 
accuracy. The 
various wholesale cuts, 


for the 


a anodification of the theory of 


as 


beef. 


a linear function of the 


side or of certain standard wholesale 
but there 
an estimation. 

Estimating the chemical composition of beef is more difficult 
or class of beef 
and bone must be known if a close estimute is | 


’ 


fat content, can be estimated for sides 


cuts may 
is too much variation in bone con- 


for 
as well 


and less accurate 
and the type of cut, 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued 
Special Orders, No. 215, to Army per- 
sonnel, as follows: . 

Veterinary Corps. 

Mussey, Lieut. Col. Robert C., from for- 
eign service to duty as commandant, The 
Army Veterinary School, Washington, 
D.&, = 

Hess, Capt. Henry E., amended order, 
from Fort Howard, Md.. and temporary 
duty Camp Anthony Wayne, Pa., to 
Washington, D. C. 

Paragraph 3, Special Orders No. 178, 
relating to Lieut. Col. Walter R. Pick, 
is revoked, and he is assigned to duty 
at Fort Crook. Nebr., upon completion 
of foreign tour. 

Sproule, Lieut. Col. William A., from 
foreign service to assignments at Fort 
Jay, N. Y., Fort Slocum, N. Y.; Fort 
Wood. N. Y., and southern New York 
and Sandy Hook, N. J. 

Infantry. 

Joyce, Major Mahlen, amended order, 
from Fort Wayne, Mich., and temporary j 
duty, Camp Custem, Mich., to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Caffey, Lieut. Col. Lochlin W., from 
FortSam Hotston, to Fort Logan, Colo. 


Medical Corps. 
Jaekson, Major Arthur D., from Fort 
Winfield Scott, Calif., to Fort George 


: Tri Jash. 
Ensign Jose M. Cabanillas, desp. ors. | Wright, Was 


The appointment of the following 
Medical Corps Reserve, as lieutenants, 
Medical Corps, Regular Army, ranking 
from August 24, is announced: 

First Licut. Stanton Knowlton Liv- 
ingston, University of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa. First Lieut. 
Clifford Andrew Gray, San Antonio, 
Tex.; First Lieut. Hugh Richmond Gil- 
more, jr., Emlenton, Pa.; First Lieut. 
Herbert Ellsworth Tomlinson, Jericho, 
Vt., and First Lieut. Clarence Albert 
McIntyre, Boulder, Colo. The officers 
will proceed from places indicated after 
names to Army Medical School, 
D: C., for training. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Gardner, Capt. Harry F., from Fort 
Reno, Okla., to Third Corps Area head- 
quarters, Baltimore, Md. ' 

Morelle, Capt. Charles J., in addition 
to duties at San Francisco general in- 
termediate depot, will report ‘to com- 
manding general Ninth Corps Area for 
duty with Quartermaster Corps at his 


Washington, 


| headquarters. 


and | 


Leave Battleground daily | 


| from Selfridge Field, 


Griffith, Warrant Officer John M., Chi- 
cago, Ill., will report to Col. Clarence 


| J. Manley, president of an Army Retir- 
| ing 


Board, for examination. 
Knowles, Capt. H. Bert, amended 

order directs him to sail from New York 

for Hawaiian Dept., Dec. 22 instead of 

Nov. 16; 1926. 

Other Departments. 

Capt. Nicholas W., 


Lisle, Cavalry, 


| from Fort Huachuca, Ariz., to San Fran- 


| cisco High School. Calif., for duty as 


instructor. 
Gray, Capt. Corps, 
Fort 


Leutal 
ulich., to 


Lai 


Wayne, Mich. 

Orders. directing Corp. 
Rochel and Pvt. Wallace 
to Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
Va., revoked. 

Fickel, Major Jacob E., amended order 


directs him to proceed to Dayton, Ohio, | 
| proposal of Sol Sacks to lease present 
| quarters 
| street, 


instead of Wright Field, Ohio. 

Leahy, Ist Lieut. John E., from Fort 
Sam Houston to Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, ‘D.C. 

Promotions. 

The promotion of each of the follow- 
ing-named officers is announced: 

Corps of Engineers—Ralph Gillett 
Barrows, from Capt. to Maj., effective 
August 12; Thomas Dodson 
from ist It. to Capt.. effective August 


21, and Girard Blakesley Troland, from | 


1st It. to Capt., effective Aug. 24. 


Signal Corps—William Oliver Reeder, | 


from 1st It. to Capt., effective Aug. 25, 
and Joe Robert Sherr, from 2nd It. to 
Ist It., effective Aug. 16. 
Cavalry—James Augustus Whelen, 
jr., from 2nd It. to 1st It., effective Aug. 
12, and Walter Francis Jennings, from 
2nd It. to Ist It., effective Aug. 20. 
Field Artillery—Horace Logan Mc- 
Bride, from Capt. to Maj., effective Aug. 
19; Hamilton Ewing Maguire, from 
Capt. to Maj., effective Aug. 28, and 


Louis Leopold Lesser, from 2nd It. to | 


1st It., effective Aug. 19. 


Infantry—William Wallace McCam- 


mon, from Lt. Col. to Col., effective Aug. 


19; 
Maj. 


Nicholas William Campanole, from 
to Lt. Col., effective August 19; 


Edward Cuylcr Applegate, from 2nd It. | 


to Ist lt., effettive Aug. 21, and William 
Thomas Semmes Roberts, from 2nd It. 
to ist lt., effective Aug. 28. 
Retirements. 
Danforth, Warrant Officer Edward E., 
Quartermaster Corps, Boston, Mass. 
Mason, Master Sgt. Thomas, 
Artillery, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Leaves of 
Grimf®5, Col. George 
months, 2 days. 
Embick, Col. 
Staff, 20 days. 
Stanton, Capt. John E., Medical Corps, 
ext. 17 days. 


M., Inf., 


Stanley D., General 


Air Corps. 


Lyons, 2nd Lieut. Paul Morris, from 


Dayton, Ohio, to Washington, D. C., for ; 


training. 

Rich, 2nd Lieut. Benjamin Harrison, 
from Dayton, Ohio, to Chanute Field, 
Ill., for training. 

Kinney, 2nd Lieut. Dorsey Eugene, 
from Belle Fourche, S. D., 
Field, Ill., for training. 

Order directing 1st Lieut. 


Carl W. 


Pyle, to sail Sept. 8 f Hawaii De- | 
yle, to sail Sep or Hawaiian De | 50716.) 


partment is revoked, and he is assigned 
to duty at Wright Field, Ohio. 

Fickel, Major Jacob E., is 
from duty in office of Chief of Air Corps, 
and is assigned to Wright Field, Ohio, 
for duty with material division. 


Esposite, 2nd Lieut. Vincent J., from 


Brooks Field, Tex., to Fort Sam Hous- | 


ton, Tex. 


- 


CONTAIN: | 
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| head, Miss.; Plainview, 
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| heat, 
| tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
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1,490,878 bushels; | 
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land | ‘ ‘ > 
| fo include heating and lighting fixtures 


| and water. 
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the |, 
cut large | 
An | 
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| heat, 
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| January 
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and | 
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| of 
| ent 
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Frank E. | 
A. Verlander | 


Stamps, | 
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| (Supplied from Muleshoe). 
| tember 


to Chanute | 


| plied from Edinburg). 


relieved 
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Books and 


Publications 


| Reports Approval 


Of Eleven Leases for 
Postal Quarters 


Contracts for New Offices in 
Nine States Announced 
by Depart- 
ment. 


Approval of 11 new postal leases for 
post office quarters at Lake City, Fla; 
Belmont, N. C.; Lewistown, Tll.; Madison, 
Brunswick, Mo.; Calhoun, Ga.} 
Friar Point, Miss.; Albany, Tex.; Moor- 
Minn,; and Prov- 


idence, R. I., has just been announced 


| by the Post Office Department. 


The full text of the Department's an- 
nouncement follows: 


Lake City, Florida-+Accepted proposal 


| of Messrs. Jordan and'Stein to lease prés- 


ent quarters ‘at the southeast corner of 
Marion street and Washington street, 


| for a term of five years, from September 


25, 1926. Lease to include equipment, 


light, water, safe, power for elec- 


furniture when necessary. 
Five Years’ Lease. 


Belmont, North Carolina—Accepted 


| proposal of J. W. Harrison to lease new 


quarters on the east side of Main street, 
between the City Hall and the Southern 


| Railway, for a term of five years, from 


date of installation of equipment. Lease 


Lewistown, Illinois—Accepted proposal 
of Milton M. Cook to lease present quar- 
ters on the west side of Adams street, 
Lincoln ave- 


furniture when necessary. 

Madison, Florida—Accepted proposal 
of A. E. Fraleigh to lease quarters to be 
erected on the north side of Pinckney 
street, between Horry and Range 
Lease to include equipment, 
light, water, safe, power for elec- 


streets, for a term of five years, from 
1, 1927, or date of occupancy. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Brunswick, Missouri— Accepted _pro- 
posal of First Nagional Bank to lease 
the south side of 
Broadway, between Jackson street on the 


east and Polk street on the west, for a 
be 


term of ten years, from February 1. 
1927. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, water, safe, power for electric fans, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 
Terms of Agreement, 

Calhoun, Georgia—Accepted proposal 
Wilson L. Hines to lease pres- 
quarters on the west side of 

street, between Court and 
Oothcaloga streets, for a term of ten 
years, from August 1, 1926. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 


| and postal savings furniture when nec- 


essary. 
Friar Point, Mississippi—Accepted 
on the east side of Second 
between Kendall and “Webb 


streets, for a term of five years, from 


| January 1, 1927. Lease to include equip- 


ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 


| electric fans, parcel and postal savings 


furniture when necessary: 

Albany, Texas—Accepted proposal of 
Floyd W. Alexander to lease quarters to 
be erected on the south side of First 
street, between Main and Walnut streets, 
for a term of ten years, from January 1, 
1927, or date of occupancy. Lease to 
include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

Moorhead, Mississippi—Accepted pro- 
posal of William E. Stevenson to lease 
new quarters on the west side of Delta 
avenue, between Washington street and 
Forest Place, for a term of ten years, 
from October 1, 1926, ox date of occu- 
pancy. Lease to. include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Plainview, Minnesota—dAccepted pro- 
posal of People’s State Bank to lease 
present quarters’ on the north side of 
Broadway, between Washington and Jef- 
ferson streets, for a term of ten years, 
from December 1, 1926. Lease to include 


| equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 


for electric.fans, parcel post and postal 


| savings furniture when necessary. 


Providence, Rhode Island. Elmwood 


Station.—Accepted proposal of the I. H. 
Field | Broderick Company, 
lel | quarters at the corner of Elmwood ave- 


| nue and Adelaide street, for a term of 
Absence. 1 


Inc., to kase new 


installation of 
Lease to include heating 


ten years, from date of 
the equipment. 


| and lighting fixtures. 


Special Services Stopped 
By Post Office Department 


Discontinuance of two special postal 
services in Texas was announced by the 
Post Office Department as follows: 
Discontinued. 

Parmer County. 
From Sep- 
(Superseded by No. 


“ 


Texas—Lazbuddie, 


30, 1926. 
50717.) 

San Manuel, Hidalgo County. (Sup- 
From Septem- 
1926. (Superseded by No. 


ber 30, 


Acting Postmasters Named. 

Postmaster General New has just an- 
nounced the appointment of two acting 
postmasters as follows: 

Mrs. C. A. Johnston, 
Idaho, and George 
‘Provincetown, Mass. 


Cottonwood, 
E. Chapman, Jr 


wit 





